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Workers’ Output |Plan of Treasury to Utilize 
Old Paper Money Progresses| America to Lead 


Heat and Cold ederal Bureau Has Been Seeking for 35 Years Means of Way to Recovery 
Removing Ink, Acids and Other Foreign Matter 
From Residue of Destroyed Currency. 


' Affected by Both 





Moderate Fall Temperatures 
Mean Improved Working 
Conditions, Bureau of 
Mines Surgeon Says 


yNature of Activity — 
Is Important Factor 


Persons Engaged in Mental Oc- 


cupations Are Found to Be) 
Less Affected by Changes in| 


Temperature 





The arrival of Fall means better 
working conditions, for it has been 


found that high temperatures have | 


an adverse effect on efficiency, pro- 
duction, and safety, the Chief Sur- 
geon of the Bureau of Mines, Dr. R. 
R. Sayers, declared in an oral state- 
ment Oct, 2. 

He pointed out, however, that ab- 
normally cold weather has a similar 
effect. The kind of work performed 
governs the eptimum temperature of 
the environment most conducive to 
human comfort and at which the 
body works most efficiently, it was 
added. Further information from 
Dr. Sayers follows: 

Probably the most comfortable tem- 

ature for human beings at rest and 
By mall clothed, taking into considera- 
tion both humidity and air movement, is 
66 degrees Fahrenheit. The comfort 
zone, though, ranges from 63 to 71 de- 
grees. For a person doing only mental 
work the comfort zone would probably 
be about the same. But physical labor 
would lower the temperatures in the zone 
according to the amount of energy ex- 
erted. At about 59 degrees an optimum 
would likely be reached at which a man 
performing a considerable amount of 
work would be comfortable. 

H. M. Vernon has concluded from a 
study of different occupations that prob- 
ably a temperature of 60 to 65 degrees 
is the most suitable for ordinary machine 


work, - 
Studies Conducted 

Temperatures probably have less ef- 
fect on persons doing mental work than 
on those performing physical labor. But 
when it gets too warm a man is likely 
to. become sleepy and groggy while ex- 
erting his brains, and if it grows unusu- 
ally chilly and he becomes uncomforta- 
bly cool, effective thinking is also hin- 
dered. 

Mr. Vernon, considering data from 
two munitions factories and a projectile 
plant on industrial accidents in relation 
to temperature, observed that in both 
men and women the minimum accident 
frequgency was at 65 to 69 degrees. 


At lower temperatures it gradually 
increased ‘to a similar extent in men and 
women tiJl at 50 to 54 degrees it was 35 
per cent greater than at 65 to 69 degrees. 
At temperatures below 49 degrees the 
frequency fell off slightly, which may 
have been caused by inability of workers 
to keep up their usual rate of produc- 
tion because of cold. 

Temperatures in excess of 65 to 69 
degrees were accompanied by a slight 
rise in the accident frequency for women 
and rapid increases for men. The differ- 
ence is likely due to the heavier work 
often done by men and the greater ex- 
ertion required, which made high tem- 
peratures more trying. 

The value of moderate temperatures 
is demonstrated by the installation of 
cooling systems in various industries. In 
a mine in Brazil, for example, there were 
20 deaths through underground accidents 
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Dry Bureau Permits 
Home Use of Grapes 








Director Tells Policy on Plan 
To Broaden Market 


The Director of Prohibition, Amos W. 
W. Woodcock, announced orally Oct. 2 
that he is contemplating no interference 
with reported plans of the grape grow- 

s to market their products for use in 

anufacture of grape juice in the homes, 
but that the ‘prohibition forces will not 
permit or sanction a violation of law. 

Mr. Woodcock’s declaration of the pro- 
hibition policy came after his attention 
had been called to reports that organized 
grape growers were seeking to broaden 
their market by making their product 
available for home manufacture of juice 
from which, through the processes of na- 
ture, wine would result. He had stated 
previously that the Bureau would not in- 
terfere with home manufacture of wine 
that was not intoxicating in fact. 

With reference to the grape wine ques- 
tion, however, Mr. Woodcock explained 
that “there is nothing before us to pass 
on at this time,” and he found it diffi- 
cult, therefore, to say what the Bureau 
of Prohibition would do. He mentioned 
a continuing desire to omit action which 
would be disturbing to legitimate indus- 
try, but that policy did not mean, he 
explained, that overstepping of the law 
would be sanctioned. He said there was 
no one in his organization who would 
be allowed to commit the Bureau to a 
policy - ° noninterference in event legiti- 
mate industry carried its operations be- 
yond its legal rights. 

The Director had returned from an in- 
Sortion through Nashville, Memphis, 

noxville and Greenville, Tenn., and said 
that he had found almost ideal coopera- 
. there between the State and County 
aid Federal authorities. 


“ 
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HE Department of the Treasury is 
convinced it is making progress 
towards a solution of its problem of mak- 
ing the paper pulp which constitutes the 
residue of destroyed currency into a sale- 
able commercial product, according to an 
oral statement in behalf of the Depart- 
ment Oct. 1, 


Studies have been made by the Bureau 

of Engraving and Printing over a period 
of years to find some means by which 
recovery of some of the cost of such pa- 
per was possible, and more recently the 
Bureau of Efficiency has joined with the 
| engineers of the Engraving Bureau. The 
result of their joint efforts has given rea- 
son to believe that a definite solution is 
in prospect, it was stated. 
_ The Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing is now operating a model plant de- 
signed to remove ink, acid and other for- 
eign substances from the paper pulp as 
it comes from the macerators that cut 
and grind the currency discarded, the 
Director of the Bureau, Alvin W. Hall, 
stated. Its trials have been successful, 
he explained, but he added that the oper- 
| ation, being necessarily of a small scale, 
|does not yet assure the offcials that it 
can be carried on in a larger way. 

Something like 6,000,000 pounds of 
paper pulp are turned out by the macer- 
ators annually, representing the amount 
of currency worn out and unfit for fur- 
ther circulation and therefore retired. 
The amount has been increasing through 
the years as the amount of money in 








Passing From Favor 


Of Solid Tires Held 


To Aid Export Trade! 


Department of Commerce} 
Says Foreign Plants Are! 





circulation has grown to meet the needs 
of an expanded population, so that if 
there is a way found by which the prod- 
uct can be made commercially valuable 
the Bureau believes it can reduce the 
cost of producing the ountry’s currency. 

For a long time, according to the in- 
formation made available at the Treas- 
ury, the only use to which the pulp was 
placed was the molding of miniature 
hats and other articles of souvenir char- 
acter. Those, however, were not sold 
by the Bureau or the Treasury, and thus 
the officials were compelled to haul most 
of the excess away without receiving 
anything in return. In other words, the 
aisposition of the pulp constituted an 
item of expense that had to be charged 
up to the cost of currency circulation. 

The Bureau’s studies have indicated 
that the pulp is practicable for use in 
manufacturing a high grade of paper 
provided the ink and other materials 
used in the production of the currency 
can be removed. The currency paper is 
a highly refined article because it must 
be made with due regard for protection 
against counterfeiting. Counterfeiting 
takes place now, but the designs and 


‘texture of the currency are such that it 


is difficult to reproduce a note that will 
not be recognized immediately as a fraud. 

The records show that investigations, 
experiments and studies have been made 
by various officials of the Bureau through 
the last 35 years, all looking to some 
means by which the paper pulp could 
be made to return a revenue of some 
amount to the Government. To date, 
however, the results have been the same, 
and it is only lately that a process has 
been devised by which the foreign sub- 
stances have been removed even on a 
limited scale. 


America’s Attitude 
On Cuban Situation 


Unprepared; Rubber Ex-| grate Department Asserts It 


ports Higher in August 





™ Solid tirés aro passing out of use in 
favor of the heavy-duty pneumatics, and 
the change, finding foreign plants unpre- 
pared, places American manufacturers at 
an advantafe, the Department of Com- 
merce stated on Oct, 2. 

Rubber goods exports were up 12 per 
cent in August over the preceding month, 
an unexpected advance, according to the 
statement, which was based on informa- 
tion collected by the Department’s rub- 
ber division. It follows in full text: 

August, in other years a dull month 
for the United States in rubber goods, 
took an unexpected upward turn when 
exports during that month were valued 
at $5,189,508—an increase of 12 per cent 
as compared with July. This advance 
can be attributed primarily to the large 


increase in exports of truck and bus cas-| 


ings and to the advent of the buying 
season for rubber boots, galoshes, and 
other waterproofed footwear. 
Credit Given Lower Prices 

The gain in volume during August was 
considerably greater than the July and 
much greater than the first few months 
of 1930, owing, it is believed, to the de- 
crease in price of practically every class 
of manufactured rubber goods. The con- 
tinued low price which the crude prod- 
uct is bringing on the London and New 
York markets has forced prices down 
much below those of a year ago or even 
a month, according to trade information. 
The export value per truck casing illus- 
trates this condition perhaps as well as 
any of the items on our rubber export 
list. During the first six months of 1930 
the average unit value for a truck cas- 
ing was placed at $23.16. In July it was 


$21.57, while in August it averaged onl 
$19.23. ” ginny 


All during the present world-wide eco- 
nomic depression, with the consequently 
reduced exports of rubber goods in the 
aggregate, the trade in heavy-duty cas- 
ings has shv./n an optimistic trend. In 
fect, exports for the first eight months 
of 1930 ir this class is greatly in ex- 
cess of the like period of 1929. The use 
of the larger-sized casings on trucks and 
buses, instead of solid and cushion tries, 
has been one of the most outstanding 
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Is Carefully Watching Re- 
cent Developments 





The policy of the United States re- 
garding intervention in Cuba is that out- 
lined by Elihu Root in 1901 which spéci- 
fies that intervention “is not synonymous 
with intermeddling or interference with 
the affairs of the Cuban government, but 
the formal action of the United States, 
based upon just and substantial grounds, 
for the preservation of Cuban independ- 
ence, and the maintenance of a govern- 
ment adequate for the protection of life, 
property and individual liberty.” 

This was stated orally on behalf of 
the Department of State Oct. 2 in reply 
to questions. regarding the policy of the 
United States toward Cuba in view of 
the suspension of constitutional rights 
by President Machado. 

Situation Being Wached 

The Department also stated that it was 
carefully watching the situation in Cuba 
but could not commit itself in advance 
regarding what it would do in certain 
unforeseen situations. 

In response to questions as to whether 
the United States would land troops in 
Cuba to maintain the present Machado 
Administration, if threatened by revolu- 
tion, it was stated orally on behalf of 
the Department that never before had 
American forces been landed to main- 
tain any regime. Troops have ‘been 
landed in the past only in cases where 
there was no government, it was stated. 

Every case in the future will be judged 
on its own merits and a situation might 
arise which would distinguish it from 
preceding cases, it was pointed out. 

Platt Amendment Cited 

The interpretation of the Platt 
Amendment, which was followed by Sec- 
retary of State Knox, according to the 
archives of the Department of State, 
follows: 

“This Government does not undertake 
first to consult the Cuban Government 
if a crisis requiring a temporary land- 
ing somewhere to protect life and prop- 
erty on the broad principles of interna- 
national practice.” 

Upon sending marines to Cuba in 1912, 
Secretary Knox said: 

“This action has been taken as a meas- 
ure of protection only and not for the 
purpose of putting down the insurrec- 
tion, which is clearly the duty of Cuba.” 


Damage to Fish by Drought 
Will Be Felt for Some Time 


Bureau of Fisheries Says Amglers, Estimated to Total 10 
Million, Are Compensated Somewhat by Record 
Hatch of Bass 





HE loss of fish occasioned by 

drought has been heavy and will 
be felt for some time by many of the 
10,000,000 anglers in the United States, 
but nature has compensated to some 
extent for the loss by a “phenomenally 
successful” hatch of bass this season, 
the Bureau o* Fisheries stated Oct. 2. 

In some of the interior streams, the 
fish population has been wiped out, the 
streams going entirely dry, it was 
stated orally at the Bureau’s offces. 
Heavy losses were occasioned also by 
concentration of fish in pools where 
the streams ceased to flow, with the 
result that the smaller fish were eaten 
by the large: and all were more than 
usually subject to attack by land ene- 
mies, it was added, 


The depletion of the fish population 
will not have an appreciable effect on 
commercial supplies of fish, it was said 
for the Bureau. The total commercial 
catch, is about 3,000,000,000 pounds a 
year, while the commercial catch from 
inland streams is only about 100,000,- 
000 pounds. 

While the industrial effects will not 
be extensive, more fishermen will be 
affected by the inland shortage than 
would be affected by a shortage in the 
great fisheries, it was stated. The best 
estimates are that there are about 10,- 
000,000 anglers, while there are only 
about 150,000 commercial fisherr.en. 
Nineteen States and the Bureau took 
part in saving stranded fish during the 
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President Urges 


Bankers’ Convention Is Told 
Self-dependence Is Needed 
Since Rest of World Is in 
Greater Difficulty 


Domestic Progress 
Said to React Abroad 


Strict Adherence to ‘Present 
Standards of Living Advised 
To Prevent Poverty and| 
Maintain Enriched Life 


Cleveland, -0., Oct. 2.—Because the 
present depression is world-wide and be- 
cause its causes were world-wide, does 
not require that the United States should 
wait upon the recovery of the rest of 
the world, said President Hoover in an 
address on Oct. 2 before the American 
Bankers’ Association, meeting in Cleve- 
land. 

“We can make a very large recovery 
independently of what may happen else- 
where,” the President declared, and he 
added that in 1922 “we led the world in 
recovery.” : 

“Tt was our independent recuperation 
from that depression, and the economic 
strength which we so liberally and 
largely furnished to other countries,” he 
said, “that was the very basis for re- 
construction of a war-demoralized 
world.” L 

(The address, in full text, will be 
found on page 3.J 

Pointing owt that the United States 
is “remarkably self-contained,” and that 
it consumes an average of about 90 per 
cent of its own production of commodi- 
ties, the President added: “If, for ex- 
ample, we assume a restored normal 
home consumption and held even our 
present reduced basis of exports, we 
should be upon a 97 per cent of normal 
business basig” He added that “we 
shall need mainly to depend upon our 
own strong @ for recovery, as other 
nations are injgreater difficulty than we. 
Any forward ghovement in our recovery 
creates a demand for foreign raw mate- 
rials and goom#and thus instantly. reacts 
to assist other countries the world over. 

“We must assure a higher degree of 
business stability for the future,” de- 
clared the President: in another portion 
of his address. He voiced confidence that 
control of such crises, s#far as the causes 
lie within this Nation’s boundaries, is 
within the genius of modern business. 

Departing from his prepared address, 
just before he closed, the Preisdent said: 

“It appears from the press that some- 
one suggested in your discussion that our 
American standards of living should be 
lowered. To that I emphatically dis- 
agree. I do not believe it represents the 
view of this association. Not only do I 
not accept such a theory, but on the con- 
trary, the whole purpose and idea of this 
economic system, which is distinctive of 
our country, is to increase the standard 
of living by the adoption and the con- 
stantly widening diffusion of invention 
and discover yamongst the whole of our 
people. Any retreat from our American 
philosophy of constantly increasing 
standards of living becomes a retreat 
into perpetual unemployment and the 
acceptance of a cespool of poverty for 
some large part of our people. 

“Our economic system is but an instru- 
ment of the social advancement of the 
American people. It is am instrument by 
which we add to the security and rich- 
ness of life of every individual. It by no 
means comprises the whole purpose of 
life, but it is th foundation upon which 
can be built the finer things of the spirit. 
Increase in enrichment must be the ob- 
jective of the Nation, not decrease.” 


New Investor Class 


Enters Wheat Market 


A new class of investors is entering 
the wheat markets, buying at the low 
prices and putting away their invest- 
ments against the time when there are 
normal prices, according to Chairman 
Alexander Legge, of the Federal Farm 
Board, in an oral statement Oct. 2. 

Mr. Legge said he did not mean the 
speculative buyers, who merely take 
“fliers” on the market, but a new group 
that is coming into the investment field 
in so far as wheat is concerned and for 
permanent investments, that is, a class 
that invests when prices are so low as 
to attract them into a new field and who 
hold their investments until their stocks 
reach an investment profit basis. 

“Developments get dow. to a poirt 
which is called investment buying,” he 
said. “That is where goods go away 
down to ridiculously low prices, so low 
that people not before attracted to the 
market think they would like to take 
on some of those particular goods as a 
new investment proposition. I think that 
is just starting in the case of wheat. 
These new investment buyers, I believe, 
make the investment, not as fliers in the 
market, but buy to hold, believing the 
prices will rise to where their operations 
will mean a real investment.” 

He said he had heard there has been 
some suggestions of bartering other com- 
modities for wheat in lieu of cash but 
had no information on the subject nor 
had anything of the sort come before 
the Federal Farm Board. His attention 
in this connection was called to a pub- 
lished report that Federal officiais are 
giving consideration to projects for the 
international bartering of products for 
which there may be embarrassing sur- | 
pluses in many countries, including such 
occurrences as acceptance by agricultural 
machinery manufacturers of wheat from | 
farmers in lieu of cash for the machin- 
ery. Mr. Legge said he supposed that 
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Che Anited States Baily 


Presenting the Official News of the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Branches of the 
Federal Government and of Each of the Governments of the Forty-Eight States 


MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCHES ARE ACCORDED IN THESE COLUMNS THE RIGHT oF DISSENT FRoM ANy ACTION OF THE EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENTS WHETHER LEGISLATIVE BoDIES ARE IN SESSION OR ADJOURNED 


WASHINGTON, FRIDAY, OCTOBER 3, 1930 


Observance of Sunday Holiday Building Trades © 3 






Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Offiee, Washington, D. C. 


Now Based on Public Policy 


Department of Labor Says Day of Rest, Legally Required 
In All States, Is Social and Economic in Effect 
Rather Than Religious 





QUNDAY is legally a day of rest in 
*" all States and Territories except 
the District of Columbia and Philip- 
pine Islands, according to a statement 
just made public by the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics. Department of Labor. 

The laws are now almost universally 
upheld as being social and economic in 
effect, rather than religious, and a 
valid expression of public policy in 
protecting the well-being and general 
welfare of citizens, it was pointed out. 

The observance of another day of 
rest usually secures exemption from 
observance of the Sunday law, it was 
stated, and many States have made 
exceptions to the general law because 
of the necessity of certain lines of en- 
deavor. Persons employed on Sun- 
day in works of necessity are to be 
given some other day of rest, accord- 
ing to many State laws. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

All of the States and Territories, 
with the exception of the District of 
Columbia and the Philippine Islands, 
have enacted laws prohibiting various 
kinds of work on Sunday, though the 
observance of another day of the week 
as a day of rest usually secures ex- 
emption from this provision. In prac- 
tically all of the States Sunday labor 
in general is prohibited, yet these 
same States have made many excep- 


tions to the general law, where public 
necessity demands the operation and 
conduct of certain lines of work. 

As early as 1880, laws forbidding 
Sunday labor were condemned as a 
violation of the principle of religious 
freedom (Ex parte Newman, 9 Calif. 
502), but they are now almost uni- 
versally upheld as being, rather, so- 
cial and economic in their effect and 
a valid expression of public policy 
with regard to the well-being and gen- 
eral welfare of persons within the 
State. The State has, under its gen- 
ereal police power, the authority to 
enact laws for the beenfit of the 
health and welfare of its citizens. 
Laws, however, which have singled out 
special places of employment, such as 
bakeries and barber shops, have been 
held discriminatory and invalid. 

The power of the State to pass legis- 
lation creating a day of rest is dis- 
eussed in the case of Hennington v. 
Georgia (163 U. S. 299, 304, 308, 
1896). The court in that case said 
that “the Legislature having, as will 
not be disputed, power to enact laws 
to promote the order and to secure 
the comfort, happiness, and health 
of the people, it was within its discre- 
tion to fix the day when all labor, 
within the limits of the State, works 


9 
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New Jersey Police Install 
Teletype Alarm System 


State of New Jersey: 

Trenton, Oct. 2. 
Organized crime has become so profi- 
cient that the cooperation and coordina- 
tion of all law enforcement agencies is 
imperative if the evil is to be combated 
successfully, said the Governor of New 
Jersey, Morgan F. Larson, Oct. 1, in 
the first message dispatched over the 
New Jersey teletype police alarm system. 
The message of the Governor marked 
the inauguration of service over the net- 
work, which extends to all parts of the 
State and connects with New York andj 
Pennsylvania. Col. H. Norman Schwarz- 
kopf, Superintendent of the State Police, 
and members of the Legislature took 

part. in.the ceremonies. ; 


Income Tax Receipts 
Lower in September 


Payments for Third Quarter 
On Sept. 30 Nearly 44 
Millions Under Last Year 


Income tax collections in September, 


the month in which the third quarterly f 


payment on 1929 incomes was due, ag- 
gregated $498,520,395.55, according to 
official figures made public Oct. 2 by the 
Department of the Treasury. The Sep- 
tember receipts, therefore, represented a 
falling off of $43,759,591.82 from the re- 
ceipts for the same period in 1929. 

The decline from September last year | 
to last month was larger than the de- 
cline from June, 1929, to June of this 
year, Department figures showed, indi- 
cating, it was explained in an oral state- 
ment, that a greater number of taxpay- 
ers had .»mpleted their payment of taxes 
on 1929 incomes in March and June of 
this year than occurred in the same 
two months of 1929. This was held to 
have been due to the fact that the tax 
obligations had been smaller on many 
of the formerly large taxpayers. 

_Surplus Maintained 

Despite the decline in tax payments 
for the month, the Treasury’s fiscal posi- 
tion for the first quarter of the current 
fiscal year showed a surplus almost as 
great as that which obtained at the end 
of September last year. The surplus of | 
receipts over expenditures from July 1 
to Sept. 30 was shown as $52,292,255.35 
ao spmpaned to $55,092,517 on Sept. 30, | 
1929. 

The Department’s explanation recalled 
that the shrinkage in Treasury receipts | 
that is expected to be most severe is not | 
due until Mar. 15, 1930, when taxes on | 
1929 incomes will begin to be paid. The 
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Public Health Service 
To Request $750,000 


For Expansion Work 


Assistant Surgeon General 


Says Congress Will Be) 


Asked to Appropriate 
Fund for New Buildings 


The Public Health Service 1s consider- 





ing plans for expansio: of the new Na- 
tional Ins - Of: th, and it ex- 
pects (fo as t its next sessi¢n: 


to make available the $750,000 construc- 
tion fund authorized at the last session, 
Dr. R. C. Williams, Assistant Surgeon 
General, stated orally Oct. 2. 


A force of architects is studying the 
area around the present buildings of the 
Institute to determine the most suitable 
locations for new buildings, Dr. Williams 
said, and the Institute officers are con- 
templating the addition of two new divi- 
sions, one a division of physiology and 
the other a division of physics. It has 
been proposed also that the Institute de- 
velop work in industrial hygiene, and it 
is possible that this may be done, he 
added. 

The Institute hopes later to have a 
arm somewhere in the country near 
Washington where animals used in health 
research may be raised, according to Dr. 
Williams. Some of the animals needed 
in this research are sheep, dogs, hogs, 
calves, horses, and goats. 

The Institute now has two buildings 
situated on a bluff near the Potomac 
River, Dr. Williams explained. These 
were the buildings used by the Hygienic 
Laboratory of the Public Health Service 
before it was converted into the National 
Institute of Health. 

Suggestions are being considered for 
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Higher Tariff on Flour 
Proposed in Philippines 


The raising of a tariff wall on flour 
is urged in a recent bill presented to 
the Philippine government according to 
a report from Harvey V. Rohrer, Amer- 
ican Trade Commissioner in Manila, to 
the Department of Commerce. 

The idea put forth by the legislator 
was that by raising the duty on flour, 
it might encourage the Filipino farmers 
to raise more rice and corn. Other argu- 
ments offered were that flour was a 
luxury with the exception of the Amer- 
icans and Europeans in the Philippines. 
It is thought, however, that even if this 
bill is passed it would not affect Amer- 
ican flour exports since they would con- 
tinue to enter the-islands duty free. 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 





Substantially Better Conditions 
Develop in Kansas City Area 


Review of Federal Reserve Bank Says.Passing of Heat 
Has Aided Agriculture, Livestock Industry 
And General Trade 





ANSAS CITY, Mo., Oct. 2.—Sub- 

stantial improvement in condi- | 
tions for agriculture, livestock, indus- 
try and trade in the tenth Federal re- 


serve district is noted in the monthly 
report of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Kansas City issued Oct. 1. 

The fihacial situation, the report 
states, experienced no _ important 
change between Aug. 13 and Sept. 17. 
The demand for funds at banks con- 
tinued light and the volume of loans 
outstanding was at the low level of 
the year. Rates remained low and un- 
changed. Tota! deposits, reflected by 
statements of reporting member 
banks, were at a high level. Savings 
deposits in a selected list of banks 
made further increase and were in 
about the same volume as reported a 
year ago, 


* 


_The summary of conditions in the 
district follows in full text: 

_ Conditions for agriculture, livestock, 
industry and trade in the tenth district 
improved substantially with the pass- 
ing of the prolonged period of exces- 
sive Summer heat and dry weather. 
‘ September crop reports, while disclos- 
ing some of the effects of the drought, 
indicated growing crops and pastures 
made good progress late in August 
after rains and cooler temperatures 
brought relief to the situation. Of 16 
field crops grown in this district, yields 
of eorn, tame and wild hay, grain 
sorghums, Spring wheat, and cotton, 
were estimated to be smaller than last 
year and below the average for the 
five years, 1924 to 1928, inclusive. On 
the other hand, yields of Winter wheat, 
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oe A FREE, virtuous and en- 


well the great principles and 
causes on which their happiness 
depends.” —James Monroe, 


President of the United States, 
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this class, he said. 















lightened people must know 
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Urged to Operate 
Throughout Year. 


Commerce Specialist Says 
Practically All Groups in 
Industry Would Benefit 
By Such a Program . 


Feasibility Shown ‘ 
During World War 


Application of Teaching Meth- 
ods on Technique of 12+ 
month Operations Advised 
To Aid Distribution of Work 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 2.—Construc- 
tion work 12 months of the year was 
advocated by James S. Taylor, Chief 
of the Division of Building and 
Housing of the Department of Com- 
merce, in an address on Oct. 2 before 
the construction division of the 
American Society of Engineers; 
meeting in St. Louis. 

“Practically every group con- 
nected with construction stands to 
gain through steadier operations 
throughout the year,” said Mr. Tay- 
lor, including in this statement 
engineers, architects, contractors, 
building material manufacturers and 


dealers, transportation agencies, and _ 


building trades labor. 


Education Required 

Industry and the public generally be- 
came familiar with Winter construction 
during the World War, he pointed out, 
and this has resulted in a substantial 
increase in Winter construction during, 
the past 10 years. 

Building owners, public works officials 
and others require education as to what 
can be accomplished through distrib? 
uting construction more evenly through- 
out the year, he said, while the construes 
tion industry has important responsibili- 
ties in advancing and applying the techs 
nique of 12-month construction to vari- 
ous types of operations. 

. Gold: weather and rainy ,seasona? 
Mr. Taylor, are the principal” obs 
to be overcome, although lowered eff 
ciency during extremely hot weather f 
quently is not taken into account in 
comparing Winter and Summer costs. 

The address follows in full text: 


During the‘last decade the amount of 
Winter construction has ieen greatly 
increased, as compared with the period 
before the World War. Among the un- 
derlying causes for the change we find, 
first of all, that experience with Winter 
construction before the war was greatly 
multiplied as a result of war-time under- 
takings, and the industry and the public 
becgme much more familiar with 
idea. Second, 12-month construction of’ 
many types has a sound economic foun- 
dation—there are often large savings to 
the owner through early completion or 
more appropriate planning of the work, 
and there are many savings and advan- 
tages for practically every group con- 
nected with construction. Engineers, ar- 
chitects, contractors, building material 
r.anufacturers and dealers, transporta- 
tion agencies, and building trades labor 
—all stand to gain through steadier op- 
erations throughout the year. 


The larger organizations and greater 
investments in plant and equipment now 
required for building operations tend to 
increase carrying charges during dull 
periods and thus make stabilization of 
greater importance to engineering and 
contracting organizations. 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] - 


Bay State Banks May 
Lower Interest Rates 


Savings Institutions Find In- 
vestment Profits Lower 


> 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Oct. 2, 
There is a “strong possibility” that the 
rate of interest paid by savings banks 
in Massachusetts, especially as to the 
large city institutions, may have to bé 


reduced in the near future unless condi-+ 
tions in the investment field improve ma- 
terially, according to the State Commis- 
sioner of Banks and Banking, Roy A. 
Hovey. 


The Commissioner stated that he was 
not in a position to give any definite fige 
ures on the status of particular ban 
but he pointed out that heavy overhea 
expenses which must be maintained in 
dull times as well as when conditions 
are more prosperous, together with 
difficulty of securing good mortgages 
other securities involving real estate, 
probably would have the effect of bring 
ing about rate reductions. 


Mr. Hovey said that the smaller banks, 
particularly those located in the countr 
and smaller cities and towns, probably 
would be, able to continue to pay 
present rate for some time to come, as 
it is easier for them to obtain flat 


gages without the encumbrances 
on those available to the larger 


The Commissioner’s annual re 
said, will not be ready before 
and he added that he doubted w 
if; would show the real situation, 
has not yet crystalized. Last ye 
port, he said, showed that there weré 
78 Massachusetts savings banks 
5 yer cent, the largest number 
ord, There are now more 
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ers, Motion Picture Firms, 
» Drug Concerns, and Oth- 
ers Have Actions Pending 


Pooling of patents for processes of 
-producing gasoline, motion film distrib- 
ating arrangements, Chicago candy 
ijobbers agreements, practices of outdoor 
advertisers, the authority of the Presi- 
~dent to exclude imports ahd an allegea 
weight-reducing drug are involved among 
ethe anti-trust and unfair competition 
cases now on the docket of the Supreme 
. Court of the United States, which sits 
for the first session of the 1930 term on 
Oct. 6. 

Oil Companies Seek Review 


The Standard Oil Companies of In- 


diana and New Jersey, along with 28 | 


other oil companies are seeking a re- 
view of the so-called cracking process 
case in which a specially constituted 
three-judge court in the Northern Dis- 
-trict of Illinois held the cross-licensing 
‘agreements of the companies, covering 


various gasoline producing patents, to be | 


*violative of the Sherman Anti-trust Act. 

The case, review of which is sought 
py way of appeal, is docketed under the 
title of Standard Oil Company (Ind.) 
et al. v. United States, No. 378. Probable 
jurisdiction has not yet been found. 

The lower court, it is contended in the 
jurisdictional statement, erred in decree- 
ing that the various agreements cross- 
licensing and sublicensing paterits, con- 
stituted a monopoly in violation of the 
anti-trust laws. 
mitting that a patent was a monopoly in 
itself, improperly interpreted the law, it 
is claimed, in holding that the cross li- 
censing agreements created a monopolis- 
tic pool. 

Motion Picture Suits Pending 

Two motion picture cases are before 
the court, one upon appeal by the Gov- 
‘ernment and the other by the motion pic- 


-ture corporation. 


Probable jurisdiction has been found 
by the Court in both of the cases which 
are entitled Paramount Famous Lasky 


>Corporation v. United States, No. 93, and 


United States v. First National Pictures, 
Inc. et al. No. 95. 

The suit in the Paramount Famous 
. Lasky case, it is pointed out in the Gov- 
ernment’s motion to advance, was pre- 
dicated upon an unlawful alleged com- 


bination and conspiracy in the distribu-} 


tion of motion picture films throughout 
the country by agencies known as Film 
Boards of Trade, controlling approxi- 
mately 98 per cent of American films. 
Among the objections to the method of 
distribution, it is pointed out, is the al- 
leged coercion by the distributors in re- 
quiring every exhibitor of films in the| 
United States to submit to arbitrartion 
any question with any member of the} 
defendant Board of Trade arising under 
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“Workers Affected [Extension Sought | 


By Both Hot and Cold Weather|Qf Oil Proration|' 


Working Conditions; According to Statement by 
Chief Surgeon of Bureau of Mines 


' (Continued from Page 1.] 


and four disablements, and compensa-; These Antarctic explorers found —25 
tion was paid in the sum @f,80,675 milreis | degrees under seme conditions to be quite 
during a period of 16 months eg mild, as the sensation of cold did. not 
\installation of a cooling plant. In the 16/conform to the thermometer, depending 
| months after the plant was in operation| rather en the wind, the humidity of the 
there were gix deaths, four disablements, air, and the ice crystals floating in it. 
and the compensation paid out was' Henry Arctowski made the followin 
35,820 milreis. . Statement in regard to the physiologita 
The effects on rn of seasonal va-| effects of living in the polar regions: 
_tiation, as described by Ellsworth Hunt-| «some further points must be referred 
jington, indicate that in the temperate |to in describing the climatic conditions 
|zone there are two periods. in which) we experienced. The temperature of the 
air is doubtless the most important ele- 


{health and efficiency are greatly de- 
|ereased in comparison with the other ment in the study of climate; but it seems 
to me that its importance is relatively 


}seasons of the year and even many 
|deaths result. In the Northern Hem-) jess in polar regions than in other parts 
| isphere these periods are during the cold-| of the globe. In polar latitudes the hu- 
|est months of the year, January, Feb-/man organism is chiefly influenced by 
| ruary and March, and during the hottest |the absence of the sun during the night 
months, from the middle of July to the|of Winter. In the Summer, on the other 
middle of September. The other months} hand, the radiant heat of the sun is so 
of the year are the most favorable from strongly concentrated that the tempera-, 
the standpoint of health and energy. | ture = the e. wee re the 

;warmth we feel. urther, the action 
Results Found to lof the solar rays is directly beneficial— 
Be About Similar | the sun strengthens and reanimates. And 

While the diseases incident to the two 





One} 


The court, while ad- | 


; come inured to the extreme cold in the 


| besides direct insolation, the diffused day- 
| periods are different, the net result.to 


health and efficiency is about the same. | 
Farther to the north, however, there is | 
lonly one unfavorable period, the long! 
|extremely cold Winter; while farther | 
| south the long Summer is the unfavor- | 
|able period, the loss of health and; 
| strength due to continued warm weather | 
| becoming more pronounced the farther 
one goes toward the equator. 

| Mr. Huntington points out that Onta- 
|rio, Canada, with a good climate having 
fairly moderate conditions, is the home of 
a class of persons who are progressive | 
and alert. But in the Bahamas, where 
persons of the same racial stock live in 
a tropical climate, the residents are 
sluggish and backward. 

Extreme cold seems to be better borne | 
|by the human organism than extreme 
|heat. This may be partly due to the 
fact that the effects of cold can be miti- 
| gated by artificial control, and people, ; 
|therefore, are not really exposed to its 
| rigors, even though living comparatively | 
near the poles. The wonderful adapta- | 
bility of the human body to different 
| climatic conditions is well illustrated by 
|the rapidity with which explorers be- 











,polar regions. Hartwig, in his book, | 
“The Polar World,” published in 1869, | 
mentions the “mysterious compensa- 
|tions” by which Kane and Belcher were | 
'able to stand the “lowest temperatures 
ever felt by man.” 


Wind Said to 
Be Important Factor 


In the report of Scott’s last Antarctic 
expedition an account is given of the| 


'ity plays a quite secondary part in the 


|of Mines and the American Society of 


. working at a rate of 90,000 foot-pounds 


any contract licensing the exhibition of | in a blizzard at —25 to —28 degrees, with 


light itself must be considered. 
feels quite different under a cloudless 
vault and under a sky overcast and som- | 
ber. The presence or absence of the 
sun ,is a much more important matter 
to ws than the state of the thermom- 
eter. 

“The wind is another extremely im- 
portant factor. from the physiological 
point of view. In calm weather a tem- 
perature of —20 degrees C. (—4 degrees 


| ration situation. 


,of the oil operators’ committee, on Oct. 





F.) is quite tolerable, even agreeable 
if the sun is shining; but with a light 
breeze one feels the cold at once, and in 
strong wind it is impossible to remain 


‘long in the open air with so low a tem- 


perature. It appears to me that humid- 
psysiology of the polar climate—at least, 
at low temperatures; in any case, the 
humidity of the atmosphere rarely makes 
itself felt.” 

The last statement above in regard 
to the unimportance of humidity at low 
temperatures is corroborated by the ex-| 
periments conducted by the Public Health 
Service in cooperation with the Bureau 


Heating and Ventilating Engineers in 
which it was found that for subjects 


per hour, when thinly clad, a temper-| 
ature of 43 degrees was too cold with 
and without air movement, regardless | 
of humidity. 


Oil Lease Inquiry 


Will Be Expedited 


Investigator Goes Over Letters 


Of Ralph S. Kelley 


| 
| 


motion pictures and compelling waiver of 
the right to judicial determination of any 
such question or dispute. 

Violation of Sherman Act Alleged 


loss of one of the members of the party | 


the wind blowing around 40 to 45 miles 

per hour. Scott had on comparatively| Assistant Attorney General Seth W. 
| hght clothing and was out in this tem-| Richardson, who is conducting an in- 
perature wandering around in the Ant-| vestigation into the charges made by 


The district court, it is noted, held that, | atctic night for #ix hours. The only ill 
the exhibitors, not being represented in | effects suffered by him were a badly; 
the adoption of the uniform contracts, | frostbitten hand, less serious frostbites | 
had been subjected to coercive restraint |0n the face, and considerable mental 
which was not only undue and unreason- }confusion when first found by the search- | 
able but in violation of the Sherman Act. : ing party. The report stated that there | 

The First National suit, a motion to}can be no doubt that in a blizzard a man} 
advance in that case deelares, involves | has not only to safeguard the circulation | 
the establishment and operations of|in his limbs but must struggle with a| 
crecit committees and rules governing |sluggishness of the brain and an ab-|} 
them. These rules, it is explained, re-|sence of reasoning power which is far | 
quire the reporting of all sales and trans- | more likely to undo him. 
fers of motion-picture theaters and of | 
uncompleted exhibition contracts of the: 
former owners of such theaters as well | 
as prohibit contracts for the exhibition | 
of motion pictures, except spot booking, 
with the new owners of theaters which | 
the committee finds were sold or trans- | 
ferred to avoid existing contracts, un- 


Federal Assistance 
To Farmer Outlined 


Ralph S. Kelley, suspended head of the 
Land. Office at Denver, Colo., that the 
Department of the Interior has made 
improper oil shale land concessions in 
Colorado, stated orally Oct. 2 that he 
had not yet been in touch with Mr. Kelley 
and had received no direct communi- 
cation from him. 

Mr. Kelley made these charges in a 
letter of resignation to the Secretary of 
the Interior. His resignation was not 
accepted by the Secretary, but Mr. Kelley 
was susvended pending an investigation 
of the charges. 

Although an employe in Mr. Richard- | 
son’s office talked with Mr. Kelley over 
the telephone shortly after he arrived, 
in Washington on Oct. 2, Mr. Richardson | 
said that he was still waiting to hear | 
from Mr. Kelley so that a full and com- | 





less the new owner pays a cash deposit 
determined by the committee. 

The district court, it is added, found 
that these practices were not illegal but 
were employed with a view to the fair 
adjustment of the interests of all con- 
cerned and justified by common interest. 

Action Involves Tariff Commission 

In a petition for a writ of certiorari to 
the Couet of Customs and Patent Ap- 
‘peals the court is urged to review the 


Bulletin Presents Review of De- 
partment Activities 


| plete explanation of the charges could | 
| be made. Mr. Richardson explained that 
| he had no power to subpoena Mr. Kelley, 
, or to force him in any way to call at the | 
Persons interested in making greater! Department of Justice. | 
use of the Department of Agriculture| Mr. Richardson stated that he had | 
may obtain a new booklet that describes written Mr. Kelley a letter requesting | 
its services, the Department announced | him to call at his office and had offered 
on Oct. 2. A statement by the Depart-| him such stenographic and office assist- | 
ment followsin full text: ! ance as he might desire in reporting the 

The many kinds of practical assistance , facts upon which he bases his charges. ; 


Moderate Temperatures of Fall Should Mean Improved| Rule in Oklahoma 


State Corporation Commis- 
sion Asked to Include Pur- 
chasers and Transporters 
In Restrictions 


State of Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City, Oct. 2. 
The Oklahoma Corporation Commis- 


sion is asked to ifclude purhasers and; 


transporters of crude oil in the regula- 
tion of oil production. 

A three-judge sta:utory court in the 
re Court for the Western District 
«c? Ok ma denied the application of 
the Champlin Refining Company for a4 
temporary injunction against the Com- 
mission. The court, héwever, allowed 
2° da s for the filing of a supplemental 
petition. 

The C. C. Julian Oil and Royalties 
Company filed a motion to dismiss its 
suit against the Commission before the 
Oklahoma Supreme Court. 

The Corporation Commission will hold 
a hearing Oct. 10 upon an application 
for extension of the present oil curtail- 
ment until Dec. 31. 

These were the developments Sept. 
30 and Oct. 1 in the Oklahoma oil pro- 


Extension of Order Sought 
Following action in the Federal and 
State gourts on cases involving the val- 
idity of the system of proration of crude 
oil in Oklahoma, Wirt Franklin, chairman 


1 filed an application with the Corpora- 
tion Commission for the extension of oil 
curtailment until Dec. 31. 

The Commission announced that a 
hearing upon the application will be held 
on Oct. 10, the date the present prora- 
tion order will expire. 

The application asks the Commission 
to make a general inquiry into the pro- 
duction and potential production of crude 
oil, the market outlet, transportation and 
transportation facilities, and of actual or 
threatened waste, and to make an order 
to prevent waste. 

The Commission was asked to make 
the purchasers and transporters of crude 
oil parties to the proceedings. This is 
the first time, it was explained on be- 
half of the Commission, that it has been 
sought to include purchasers and _ trans- 
porters in such an inquiry and to cover 
them by regulation. 


Limitation of Purchasers 


| 





‘ohkizeD StaTeMents ONLY Ake Presenren Herein, Brine 


HED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States 


‘CENTER OF HYGIENIC RESEARCH 


United States Public Health Service 


Plans for expansion of the recently-created National Institute of Public 
Health are now receiving attention, according to information made 


available on behalf of the United States Public Health Service. 


ings used by the Federal Hygienic 


Build- 
Laboratory before it was converted 


into the National Institute of —— by congressional action are shown 
above. 


New Investor €lass 


Enters Wheat Market 


Chairman of Farm Board De- 


scribes Buying to Hold for 
Normal Prices 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| might mean that French manufacturers 


might barter their laces for wheat or 
that other manufacturers might make 


On that phase, the application states | similar barters of commodities. 


that no one purchaser is willing, or in| 


Mr. Legge, a former president of the 


most cases able, to take all of the oil| International Harvester Company, said 


from the pools of the State, and no one 
pipe line is able to transport all of th 
oil from such pools. ‘ 

Under the conditions described in the 
application, it is asserted, all of the oil 
can not be taken from any one of the 
pools without waste or discrimination 
and that, ‘therefore, it is necessary not 
only that production from leases and 
pools be prorated but that purchaser 
and transporter be required to prorate! 
or apportion their run from each lease 
in the prorated areas. 

The applicant therefgre requests that 
the purchasers and tran$porters be made 
parties to the proceedings, and that the 
rules prescribed by the Commission shall 
apply to prorate the taking of crude oil. 


Injunction Is Denied 


The application of the Champlin Re- 
fining Compahy for a temporary injunc- 
tion against the Corporation Commission 
to restrain the latter from enforcing its 
proration orders was denied Sept. 30 by 
three judges in the Federal court. 

Presiding Judge John H. Cotteral, of 
the Circuit Court of Appeals, however, 
announced that the oil company would 
be granted 30 days to prepare a supple- 
mental petition and that the State would 
be allowed 20 days to prepare its answer. 
Following this, the case will be set for 
trial on its merits. 

The Julian company, on Oct. 1, filed a 
motion to dismiss its suit in the State) 
Supreme Court. This case likewise at- 
tacks the validity of the Commission’s 
proration orders. 

“In view of the opinion of the Federal | 
court that before invoking an extraor- | 
dinary remedy a party first should ex- | 
haust his remedy before thé Corporation 
Commission, we have decided to dismiss 
the action,” the State court was told by 


that that company had extended credits 
to Soviet Russia, but not to the extent 


lof $40,000,000. He said there had been 


some extension of credit to Russia by 
the company during the last 12 months, 
put he could net say to what extent. 
“Farm machinery,” he said, “runs into 
a tremendous lot of money, which is not 


+ 


always immediately available. The at- 
tempt to change the Russian farming 
peasants from the old fashioned ideas 
of farming to agricultural machinery 
methods has not been very rapid in re- 


sults. The peasants are accustomed to 
the old methods and the change te a 
new system has not yet accelerated pro- 
duction there.” 


Discussing Russian wheat shipments, 
Mr. Legge said the Soviet Government 
has chartered 85 boats and for some rea- 
on is frantically rushing wheat out o 
the country to foreign markets. He said 
that with 85 boats afloat with wheat it 
would not take very long to use up Rus- 
sia’s supply, which, according to Broom- 
hall as an authority, is approximately 
48,000,000 bushels. All of Russia’s wheat 
shipments could be absorbed easily in 
four foreign countries, he said, and the 
amount, he added, is small from a world 
standpoint. 

“Suppose,” he said, “they have as 
much as 60,000,000 bushels. That’s just 
a drop in the bucket when you think of 
800,000,000 bushels as the total estimated 
volume of normal importing require- 
ments of the importing countries of the 
world—60,000,000 or 80,000,000 bushels 
of wheat would not even dent the world 
wheat market. 

“The Russians are frantically getting 
rid of their wheat and other commodities, 
which I would take to mean that the Rus- 





so-called “Bakelite” case in which the| farmers and the general public may ob-! 
power of the President to fix import | tain from the Department of Agricul-| 
duties on commodities or even exclude | ture are emphasized in a new booklet} 
them from entry into the United States | published by the Department. 
whenever he finds unfair Smethods of; The authors—M. S. Eisenhower, direc- 
business competition to exist in their | fer of information, and A. P. Chew, as- 
importation was upheld below. The case | sistant to the director—analyze and enu-; 
is that of Frischer & Co., Inc. et al. v.| merate in this new booklet, “The United | 
Tariff Commission et al., No. 226. |States Department of Agriculture—Its 
Whether or not the statute in ques-|Growth, Structure, and Functions,” the 
tion delegates to the President law-mak- | Department’s many activities, agricultu- | 
ing powers, or merely vests in him the|ral and otherwise, which affect the lives | 
power to decide facts upon which the|and pocketbooks of all Americans. The 
operation of the statute is made to de-' Department’s cooperative relations with | 
.pend, it is urged in the petition, is one| other Federal agencies and with agri-| 
of the vital and crucial points in the case.|cultural agencies in each State are| 
Of equal importance, it is claimed, is | shown. 
the question of whether or not the Tarif)" "The booklet explains the grouping of 
: any BRE pass upon !the Department’s work into six classes— 
the validity of contested patents. research, extension and informati 
The case arose, it is explained, in De-|. 04.00)? ee INTORMBCI, 
cember, 1925, when the Bakelite Corpora- eradication or control of plant and ani- 
» ivoo, P I |mal diseases and pests, service activities 


tion filed a complaint with the United leuch an weather and crop reporting and 


John Head, attorney for the Julian com- 
pany. 


A complete file is being assembled at | 
the Department of the Interior for use | 
in the investigation, and the matter will 
be expedited in every possible way, Mr. 
Richardson stated. 


made to the Department during the last 
five years. Mr. Kelley, in his charges 

The Assistant Attorney General began| made to Secretary Wilbur, stated that 
his investigation of the charges by exam-'for the past five years he has sub- 
ining Mr. Kelley’s correspondence with | mitted a large number of exhaustive re- 
the Department of the Interior to de-| ports said to show the activities of large 
termimne exactly what complaints he! oil companies in Colorado. 


Rapid Growth in Child Welfare Work 
Achieved in Europe Since War Period 


ational Facilities in Austria 


Artistic Surroundings Provided in Development of Recre-| 


States Tariff Commission complaining of 
certain alleged unfair methods of compe- 
tition and unfair acts in the importation 
of articles manufactured of synthetic 
phenolic resin. Form C, popularly called 
“Bakelite.” 
Restraint of Drug Sought 

Review of the Federal Trade Commis- 

sion’s efforts to restrain the manufacture 


and sale of an allegedly dangerous prep-! 


aration advertised as a cure for obes- 
ity and a treatment for the removal of 
excess flesh is asked of the court in the 
petition for a writ of certiorari in the 
case of Federal Trade Commission v. 
Raladam Company, No. 484. 

The preparation, it is alleged, contained 
“thyroid” which, it is claimed, burns all 
of the tissues of the body, the fatty tis- 
sues being consumed more rapidly. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit held that the Commission 
‘was without authority to order the dis- 
continuance of the product. 


The peti-' 


| forest and wild life refuge administra- | 


;tion, the administration 
jlaws and the construction of roads. The 
|functions of each Bureau and office in 
;the Department are described. The au- 
jthors shows that these closely telated 
activities have been guided in their 
|growth from small beginnings to their 
| present proportions by national agricul- 
tural needs and by the advancement of 
| science, 

Anyone interested in making greater 
use of the Department of Agriculture 
can obtain Miscellaneous Publication 
88-MP for 25 cents from the Superin- 
|tendent of Public Documents, Govern- 
iment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
a—GaLa0 0°  OCOCOCOlOlllLlOL—LL_&—L_L&L.L42.2&G alll ww ara 
| violated and interstate commerce inter- 
ferred with. This contention was sus- 
tained by the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Seventh Circuit. 


Other Damage Suits 


of regulatory | 


|dinafy progress in Europe, and Austria 
has with success combined the artistic 


Bureau, Grace Abbott, stated orally upon 
her return from Europe Oct. 2. 

The Viennese give credit to the United 
States for having given an impetus to 
the work in Vienna following the World 
War, when many American foundations 
initiated relief work, she said. = 

“Intense suffering of children during 
the blockade,” Miss Abbott explained, 
“gave the people a realization of the 
preciousness of child life, and an en- 
lightened self-interest has brought about 
a concentration on a well coordinated 
child-welfare program.” 


Plan Devised to Extend 


Child welfare work is making extraor-) ready completed in respect to the West- 


with the physical in developing play-;other places in Europe, including Berlin, 
grounds, swimming pools, and parks for | after attending the meeting at Geneva, 
\the children, the chief of the Children’s 


ern World, Miss Abbott pointéd out. 
It was upon her visit to Vienna and 


Miss Abbott explained, that gave her 


opportunity to study the welfare move- 
ments on the continent. 


|Vienna Housing Program 
‘Found Well Developed 


| The housing program of Vienna is im- 
pressive, the chief continued. This is 
|similar to that in many European capi- 
jtals. The welfare of children is con-| 
sidered in the housing plans, For every 
group of dwellings put up for the work- 
ing classes, provision has been made for 
|Preschool centers, playgrounds, swim- 
ming pools, and other equipment for the 
physical development and entertainment 
of the children, These are open both 
to the children occupying the houses cor- 


cerned and to the children of the neigh- | 


' 


sians need cash. They have a large 
amount of commitments for purchase of 
equipment and somebody has to carry the 
burden until the wheels begin to turn.” 


vester plant that was seized years ago 
by Soviet Russia had never been paid 
for by the Soviet. “The Soviet is still 
operating it,” he added. 

“Hasn't the International Harvester 
Company extended credit to Soviet Rus- 
sia?” he was asked. 
| “I believe they have,” he replied. 
|“They have been doing it_ practically 
|ever since the close of the World War. 
But the total amount of it is a joke 
compared to the business that they used 
to have there before the war, when Rus- 
sia bought a very large volume of Anier- 
ican-made goods, five times as much as 
now.” 

Asked about exports of wheat from the 
| United States, and whether he would 
care to take the responsibility of sub- 
tracting 100,000,000 bushels of wheat 
from the present supply under a long 
term credit arrangement, he said it would 
be tempting and “would relieve a lot of 
farmers in distress at the present time.” 
He said there might be a question in- 
volved of the effect on the market. 


|Hearings on Broadcasting 


In Third Zone Are Closed 


Hearings of broadcasting stations in 


the third zone desiring 50 kilowatts|} 
| of power closed Oct. 2 before an ex- 


aminer of the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion, the Commission announced Oct. 3. 

The examiner will submit a report to 
the Commission, which will act on them 
as a unit, since the applicants in each 
case clain. a 50-kilowatt station will 
render a better service and provide bet- 


Mr. Legge said the International Har- | 


Public Health Service Plans 
To Ask Fund for Buildings 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

the addition of a third story to each 
of the present two-story, buildings, con- 
struction of a third building near them, 
and construction of a fourth building 
just bclow the bluff, the third story of 
this building being connected with the 
first story of the old building, Dr. Wil- 
liams said. 

The new construction would give added 
space for research workers and permit 
the expansion of activities into new 
fields, he said. 

The Institute at present has three divi- 
sions, the division of pharmacology, divi- 
sion of chemistry, and division of bac- 
teriolo~v and pathology, Dr. Williams 
explained. Under the tentative plan for 
expansion, it would have five divisions, 
the industrial hygiene work probably 
coming under the division of chemistry. 

Problems Involved 


Problems involved in the proposed in- 
dustrial hygiene work include the han- 
dling of industrial poisons, proper heat- 
ing, lighting, and ventilation, and indus- 
trial processes in relation to health, Dr. 
Williams said. 


Under the law creating it, the Institute 
is authorized to accept donations to fi- 
nance research work and to endow fellow- 
ships, the “ellows being chosen for re- 
search on specific health problems. A 
donation of $100,000 has been received 
from the Chemical Foundation for fel- 
lowships in chemistry relating to medi- 
cine and public health, Dr. Williams said, 
and the expansion of facilities should re- 
sult in the Institute being ready to ex- 
tend its activities when other gifts are 
received. 

After the architectural study has been 
completed, it is intended to submit a com- 
plete plan of expansion to Congress, Dr. 
Williams said, at the time when construc- 
tion funds are requested. 





North Carolina Elections Set) 
To Fill Vacancies in House} 


State of North Carolina: 
Raleigh, Oct. 2. 

Special elections in two congressional 
districts to fill vacancies caused by death 
have been called by Governor O. Max 
Gardner to be held Nov. 4. 

In the fifth district a successor is to 
be eletced to succeed the late Charles M. 
Stedman, and in the seventh district to 
succeed the late William C. Hammer. 
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Sunday Holiday * 
Now Is Founded 
On Public Policy 


Labor Department Says Day 
Of Rest Is Social and Eco- 
nomic in Its Effect Rather 
Than Religious 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
of necessity and charity excepted, should 
cease. It is not for the judiciary to say 
that the wrong day was fixed, much less 
that the Legislature erred when it as- 
sumed that the best interests of all re- 
quired that one day in.seven should be 
kept for the purposes of rest from ordi- 
nary labor.” The court quoted from a 
California decision relating to the Sab- 
bath day as follows: 
Cessation From Labor 


“Its requirement is a cessation from 
labor. In its enactment, the Legislature 
i has given the sanction of law to a rule 
‘of conduct, which the entire civilized 
world recognized as essential to the 
physical and moral well-being of society. 
Upon no subject is there such a con- 
currance of opinion, among cpisetiier 
moralists, and statesmen of all nations, 
as on the necessity of periodical cessa- 
tion from labor. One day in seven is 
the rule, founded in experience and sus- 
tained by science. * * * The prohibition 
of secular business on Sunday is advo- 
cated on the ground that by it the gen- 
eral welfare is advanced, labor protected, 
and the moral and physical well-béin 
of society proomted.” 


In the case of Soon Hing v. Crowley 
(113 U. S. 703, 710, 1885), a prohibition 
against labor on Sunday was in the same 
section of the laW with the proyision 
for the cessation of labor in laundriés 
during certain hours of the night, which 
was before the court. The Sunday pro- 
hibition was not involved, but the court, 
in upholding the night prohibition, cited 
as an éxample the laws setting aside 
Sunday as a day of rest, saying that 
they are upheld “not from any right 
of the Government to legislate for the 
promotion of religious observances but 
from its right to protect all persons from 
the physical and moral debasement which 
comes from uninterrupted labor. Such 
laws have always been deemed benef- 
icent and merciful laws, especially to 
the poor and dependent, to the laborers 
in our factories and workshops and in 
the heated rooms of our cities; and their 
velidity has been sustained by the high@et 
courts of the States.” 


The case of Petit v. Minnesota (177 
U. S. 164, 168, 1900), involved ‘the con- 
stitutionality of a Minnesota law pro- 
hibiting Sunday labor. The law was at- 
tacked on the ground that though works 
of necessity or charity were excepted, 
the statute was invalid because barbering 
was specifically declared not to be a work 
of necessity or charity. In upholding 
the statute as valid, the Supreme Court 
|said that the courts would take judicial 
notice of the fact that “owing to the 
habit of so many men to postpone get- 
tirg shaved until Sunday, if such shops 
were to. be permitted to be kept .open 
or Sunday, the employes would ordinarily 
be deprived of rest during. half of that 
day.” (For Sunday labor sée also the 
early case of Pawhatan Steamboat Co. v. 
Appomattox Raflroad Co. (24 Howard,. 
65 U. S., 247, 1860). 

Permissible Occupations 


Since it is recognized that certain 
works of necessity are demanded + 
Sunday, several of the States have pro- 
vided laws requiring that all employes 
so employed shall be given a weekly 
day of rest, and those obliged to labor 
on Sunday are therefore given a free | 
day at some other time during the week. | 

The States in general prohibit Sunday 
labor with the exception of works of 
necessity and charity. And in most 








| States observance of another day than 


Sunday exempts a person from the act, 
while Montana “prohibits all Sunday 
labor, Nevada and Oregon forbid barber- 
jing only. The California law provides 
only for one day of rest in seven, as 
laws forbidding Sunday labor have been 
held unconstitutional. 

Arizona, Colorado, Delaware and Ten- 
nessee except only works of charity or 
necessity in their Sunday labor laws, but 
other States make varying numbers of 
additional exceptions. 
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tion presents the question of the extent} 


| on Pauion OF The tition urges th 
of the Commission’s jurisdiction to make pe ae at the lower 


such an order “in protecting the purchas- 
ing public against false advertising.” 
Eight members of the Chicago Associa- 


court erred in so holding, contending that 
even though interstate commerce were 
shown to be involved through some of the 
conduct of the defendants, the restraint 


Inquiry Into the East 
Miss Abbott, who was appointed by: 


borhoed. 


In Vienna there are 120 swimmin 


the United States at Geneva during the 
meeting of the Committee on the Traffic 





the Department of State to represent | Pools for the children, Miss Abbott said. 


“The manner in which the welfare pre- 
gram has been worked out is really in- 
spiring,” she continued. “In artistic ar- 


tion of Candy Jobbers have asked the| was not undue but was slight, incidental 
court to review their conviction under | and remote. 

anti-trust proceedings for violations of | Two cases of Associated Bill Posters 
the Sherman Anti-trust Act in the case | of the United States and Canada v. Wil- 


of Women and Children, of the League 
of Nations, stated in that connection 
{that the meeting accomplished its pur- 
pose, which was to devise a plan of} 


rangement, decoration, and development, 
the playgrounds present a lovely appear- 
ance, 


of Briley et al. v. United States, No. 262 
The petition for a writ of certiorari has 
not been submitted to the court. 

It was not contended by the Govern- 
ment, it is pointed out, that any of these 

rticular defendants were engaged in 

terstate commerce but that by the in- 
corporation of certain agreements into 
thelr by-laws the Sherman Act had been 


| liam H, Rankin Co, and Charles A. Ram- 
say Co., Nos. 317 and 318 are asked to.be 
reviewed, both having been decided 
against the petitioners and arising from 
| suits where violations of the Sherman 
| Act were charged. 

The suits were instituted to recover 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 7.] | 


| extending its inquiry to the eastern 
jcountries, It will include the Near East 
as well as the Far East. Since the 


it was therefore of interest to the United 
States to be represented, she explained. 

Trained investigators will make the 
study of the traffic and will follow pro- 
cedures laid down in a similar study al- 


| Philippines are included in the ua 


_ In Germany, Miss Abbott said, she was 
| impressed by the plan of federal co- 
| operation with the state and local wel 
fare work under the new German child 
welfare law. 

“An outstanding characteristic of) the 
welfare programs and achievements on 
the continent,” Miss Abbott explained, 
is the evenness and well-balanced pro- 


grams. generally.” 


| 


ter radio facilities to a larger popula- 
tion than they can with lesser power. 

Dr. C. B. Jolliffe, engineer for the 
Commission, said it would be advisable 
at this stage of the art to make a grad- 
ual increase of power. 

During the last day of the third zone 
hearings, the application of Station 
WREC at Memphis, Tenn., for 50 kilo- 
watts of power, was taken up. 
nesses for Station WSM at Nashville, 
Tenn., and WMC at Memphis, opposed 
the application of Station WREC, each 


Wit- 


| radio facilities. 

The Commission announced that hear- 
ings will be held next week of applica- 
tions from stations in the fourth zone 
applying for 50 kilowatts. 
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Auto Dealers Aid 
In Clearing Roads 
Of Unsafe Cars 


New Jersey Commissioner 
Says State to Continue Ef- 
fort to Scrap Vehicles With 
Defective Equipment 





State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Oct. 2. 


Combination of airtomobile dealers for 
the scrapping of mechanically unfit cars 
is an outstanding example of getting 
dangerous vehicles off the highways, m 
was stated on Oct. 2 by the State Com-: 


missioner of Motor Vehicles, Harold: G. 
‘Hoffman. 


“It is reassuring,” he added, “that 
large manufacturers are assisting in this | 
work, giving thetr dealers an allowance 
for each car junked.” 

Recalling the fatal injury of a New 
Jersey boy by an automobile that had 
cost its owner $15, and that later was 
found to be “appalingly inefficient,” Mr. 
Hoffman declared “there can be no com- 
promise in the interest of public safety.” 
’ His statement follows in full text: 

Defective automobiles must go. Their 
presence on the highways is too great 
a menace to permit them to remain.! 
There can be no compromise in the in- 
terest of public safety, for a car that} 
is mechanically impaired is unfit in the 
hands of even a skillful, careful driver, 
and extremely dangeréus with a reckless 
one at the wheel. 


Firm Stand Taken 


Elimination of defective automobiles is 
a matter about which more States are} 
concerned each year. New Jersey has 
taken a firm stand by revoking regis-! 
tration and destroying cars whenever 
title can be acquired. Other States are 
considering similar action, and, so far! 
as the Department of Motor Vehicles| 
of New Jersey is concerned, there will! 
be no relenting in its attitude. 

By defective cars is meant those vehi- 
cles whose safety features are incapable 
of proper operation. One or two or all 
of the devices placed on a car for its 
control may be grossly inefficient. Where 
they can not be repaired or where it is, 
economically unsound to make repairs 
because of the low value of the vehicle, 
there is but one course to follow: Re- 
move that car from any possibility of 
further use. 

The important. safety equipment of an 
automobile includes, first, the brakes, 
and in addition, the lights, steering gear, 
horn, windshield wiper and tires. 

Significant statistical data have been 
compiled to show the safety importance 
of these units. In general, it has been 
found that vehicvlar defects are an im- 
portant or a contributing factor in 15 
per cent or more of the fatal accidents. 
This is a-startling disclosure, one with 
which motordom must deal with a firm 
hand. | 

In so far as individual equipment is 
concerned, defective brakes contributed 
more than 25 per cent to the fatalities 
studied in a nation-wide survey. Lights’ 
figured to an extent equivalent to 13 to, 
25 per cent. Other units mentioned 
‘showed smaller percentages but still 
large enough to be of consequence. — 

With so much dependent on stopping 
distance, it is apparent that a car trav-: 
eling 20 miles an hour which could not 
be stopped within 175 feet is extremely 
dangerous. There was just such an in- 
stance recently in this State. A boy was 
killed by a car which had cost the driver 
but $15. This department revoked that 
driver’s license, and on making a test 
of equipment found it appallingly in- 
efficient. 

Bad Lights Dangerous 


The importance of other safety devices | 
may not be so apparent to the motorist, 
but it has been found that glaring lights | 
or insufficient illumination account for 
more than 5 per cent of all accidents. 
Poor visibility of tail lights is a likely 
cause of a rear-end collision. Defective 
steering gear greatly reduces the con- 
trol a driver should have over his car. 
If the horn is not operating properly 
or vision is impaired because of a de- 
fective windshield wiper or the absence 
of that unit, a driver is courting almost 
certain trouble. And one should not| 
overlook the tires as an item of safety 
equipment, 

Junking of old cars has been one ef- 
fective method used in many States to 
rule them off the highways. In some 
sections, dealers have combined .to put 
such a plan into effect, while an out- 
standing example of one type of such 
a plan operating in Cleveland, Ohio, in- 
cludes the sale of obsolete or mechani- 
cally unfit cars to a control agency and 
scrapping at a base price of 25 cents 
per 100 pounds. 

It is reassuring that large manufac- 
turers are assisting in this work, giv- 
ing their dealers an allowance for each 
car junked. j 

What plan shall prevail is, of course, 
a matter for local determination. The 
main objective, however, should remain, 
that these cars must be removed from 
service when they no longer can be main- 
tained in proper condition. If that is 
done on an increasing scale, it will be a 
very far-reaching step in the direction 
of safety. 








Passing of Solid Tires 
Increases Export Trade) 


i [Continued from Page 1.] 
changes of the tire trade in recent years. 

In the opinion of the trade the heavy 
and devasting solid tire is rapidly be- 
‘coming a thing of the past while the 
heavy-duty type is being consumed in 
increasing quantities and in many coun- 
tries its use is being encouraged by gov- 
ernment decrees. Many foreign tire man- 
ufacturing plants lacked the necessary 
equipment to produce the large casing 
for trucks and buses and when the revo- 
lution, so as to speak, came in tire con- 
sumption, these plants were wholly un- 
prepared to produce the larger-sized 
‘pneumatics. This placed the United 
/States in a peculiar advantage and at 
| present the American manufacturers and 
exports receive only slight competition 
from the other countries. 

Japan which is self-contained in the 
‘production of the smaller-sized casings 
for passenger cars and light trucks is 
‘one of the United States’ best markets 
‘for tires by virtue of its large purchases 
of heavy-duty sizes. During August 
Japan took 6,315 truck casings, a num- 
‘ber in excess of their purchases of the 
small-sized casings. Spain took 4,777 
truck casings during August, the United 
aren 1,138, Sweden 1,092, and Ger- 

any 1,068—all those countries have a 
‘more or less local tire industry. 
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Bef ore the American Bankers Association at Cleveland, Ohio 


Members of the American Bankers 
Association and Guests: 2 


AM GLAD to meet with this assembly of represent- 
ative bankers from every State and almost every 


county of our country. During the past year you 


have carried the credit system of the Nation safely’ 


through a most difficult crisis. In this success you 
have demonstrated not alone the soundness of the 
credit syStem but also the capacity of our bankers in 
emergency. ° \ 

We have had a severe shock and there has been dis- 
organization in our economic system which has tempo- 
rarily checked the march of prosperity. But the funda- 
mental assets of the Nation, the education, intelligence, 
virility, and the spiritual strength of our 120,000,000 
people, have» been unimpaired. The resources: of our 
country in lanss and mines are undiminished. Scien- 
tific discovery and invention have made further prog- 
ress. The gigantic equipment and unparalleled organi- 
zation for production and distribution are in many 
parts even stronger than two years ago. 


Though our production and consumption -has been 
slowed down to 85 or 90 per cent of normal, yet by the 
very fact of the steady functioning of the major portion 
of our system do we have the assurance of our ability 
and the economic strength to overcome the decline. 
The problem today is to complete the restoration of 
order in our ranks and to intensify our efforts to pre- 
vent such interruptions for the future. 


And it is not a problem in academic economies. It is 
a great human problem. The margin of shrinkage 
brings loss of savings, unemployment, privation, hard- 
ship, and fear, which are no part of our ideals for the 
American economic system. 


This depression is world-wide. Its causes and its 
effects lie only partly in the United States. Our coun- 
try engaged in overspeculation in securities which 
crashed a year ago with great losses. A perhaps even 
larger immediate cause of our depression has been the 
effect upon us from the collapse in prices following 
overproduction of important raw materials, mostly in 
foreign countries. Particularly had the planting of 
rubber, coffee, wheat, sugar, and to a lesser extent 
cotton, expanded beyond world consumption even in 
normal times. The production of certain metals, such 
as silver, copper, and zinc, had likewise been _over- 
expanded. 

These major overexpansions have taken place largely 
outside of the United States. Their collapse has re- 
duced the buying power of many countries. The pros- 
perity of Brazil and Colombia has been temporarily 
affected from the situation in coffee; Chile, Peru, Mex- 
ico, and Australia from the fall in silver, zinc, and 
copper. The buying power of India and China, depend- 
ent upon the price of silver, has been affected. Aus- 
tralia, Canada, and the Argentine have been affected 
by the situation in wheat; Cuba and Java have been 
depressed by the condition of the sugar industry; East 
India generally has suffered from the fall in rubber. 
These and other causes have produced in some of the 
countries affected some political unrest. These eco- 
nomic disturbances have echoed in slowed-down de- 
mand for manufactured goods from Europe and our- 
selves, with inevitable contribution to unemployment. 
But the readjustments in prices, which were also inevit- 
able, are' far along their course. Most of these com- 
modities are below the level at which sufficient produc- 
tion can be maintained for the world’s normal needs, 
and therefore sooner or later must recover. 


Vv 


Confidence in Destiny of Nation 


BECAUSE the present depression is world-wide and 

because its causes were world-wide, does not require 
that we should wait upon the recovery of the rest of 
the world. We can make a very large degree of recov- 
ery independently of what may happen elsewhere. 


I should like to remind you that we did precisely that 
thing in 1922. We were then experiencing the results 
of the collapse of war inflation in all commodities and 
in every direction. We had less organized cooperation 
between the business community and the Government 
to help mitigate that situation. The rest of the world 
was in chaos from the war far more menacing both to 
economic and political stability than anything con- 
fronting us today. Our difficulties at that time were 
far more severe than they are at present. The com- 
mercial banks particularly were sufferers from a large 
volume of frozen credits and enjoyed nothing to com- 
pare with the comfortable liquidity that prevails today. 
We then had overexpansion and large stocks in most 
commodities; today with one or two exceptions we are 
free from this deterrent. But we led the world in 
recovery. It was our independent recuperation from 
that depression, and the economic strength which we 
so liberally and largely furnished to other countries, 
that was the very basis for reconstruction of a war- 
demoralized world. 


We are able in considerable degree to free ourselves 
of world influences and make a large measure of inde- 
pendent recovery because we are so remarkably self- 
contained. Because of this, while our economic system 
is subject to the shock of world influences, we should be 
able, in large measure, to readjust ourselves. Our na- 
tional production is over one-third of the total of the 
whole commercial world. We consume an average of 
about 90 per cent of our own production of commod- 
ities. If, for example, we assume a restored normal 
home consumption and held even our present reduced 
basis of exports, we should be upon a 97 per cent of 
normal business basis. Even this illustration does not 
represent all of our self-contained strength. 


We shall need mainly to depend upon our own strong 
arm for recovery, as other nations are in greater diffi- 
culty than we. We shall need again to undertake to 
assist and cooperate with them. Our imports of com- 
modities in the main depend upon our domestic pros- 
perity. Any forward movement in our recovery creates 
a demand for foreign raw materials and goods and thus 
instantly reacts to assist other countries the world 
over. 


I wish to take your time to discuss some of the 
pivotal relationships of the bankers not only to the 
immediate problem of recovery but to the wider prob- 
lem of long-view business stability. Any discussion 
of the one involves the other.’ 

Before I enter upon that subject, however, I wish to 
say that no one can occupy the high office of ‘President 
and conceivably be other than completely confident of 
the future of the United States. Perhaps as to no 
other place does the cheerful courage and: power of a 
confident people reflect as to his office. There are a 
few folks in business and several folks in the political 
world who resent the notion that things will ever get 
better and who wish to enjoy our temporary misery. 
To recount to these persons the progress of cooperation 
between the people and the Government in amelioration 
of this situation, or to mention that we are suffering 
far less than other countries, or that savings are piling 
up in the banks, or that our people are paying off in- 
stallment purchases, that abundant capital is now 
pressing for new ventures and employment, only in- 
spires the unkind retort that we should fix’ our gaze 
solely upon the unhappy features of the decline: And, 
above all, to chide the pessimism of persons who have 
assumed the end of those mighty forces which for 150 
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years have driven this land further and further toward 
that great human goal—the abolition of intellectual 
and economic poverty—is perhaps not a sympathetic 
approach. Nevertheless, I always have been, and I 
remain, an unquenchable believer in the resistless, 
dynamic power of American enterprise. This is no 
time—an audience of American leaders of business is 
no place—to talk of any surrender. We have known a 
thousand temporary setbacks, but the spirit of this 
people will never brook defeat. 


Our present situation is nota new experience. These 
interruptions to the orderly march of progress have 
been recurrent for a century. And apart from recovery 
fron. the present depression, the most urgent under- 
taking in our economic life is to devise further methods 
of preventing these storms. We must assure a higher 
degree of business stability for the future. 


vy 


Prospect for Economic Stability 


"THE CAUSES advanced for these movements are 

many and varied. There is no simple explanation. 
This is not an occasion for analysis of the many the- 
ories such as too little gold or the inflexible use of it. 
Whatever the remote causes may be, a large and imme- 
diate cause of most hard times is inflationary booms. 
These strike some segment of economic life smewhere 
in the world, and their reechoing destructive results 
bring depression and hard times. ‘These inflations in 
currency or credit, in land or securities, or overexpan- 
sion in some sort of commodity production beyond pos- 
sible demand even in good times—may take place at 
home or abroad—but they all bring retribution. 


The leaders of business, of economic thought, and of 
government have for the last decade given earnest 
search into cause and remedy of this sort of instability. 
Much has already been accomplished to check the vio- 
lence of the storms and to mitigate their distress. As 
a result of these efforts the period of stable prosperity 
between storms is longer, the period of storm is shorter, 
and the relief work far more effective. But we need 
not go beyond our situation today to confirm the need 


.for further effort. 


The economic fatalist believes that these crises are 
inevitable and bound to be recurrent. I would remind 
these pessimists that exactly the same thing was once 
said of typhoid, cholera, and smallpox. If medical 
science had sat down in a spirit of weak-kneed resigna- 
tion and accepted these scourges As uncontrollable visi- 
tations of Providence, we should still have them with 
us. This is not the spirit of modern science. Science 
girds itself with painstaking research to find the nature 
and origin of disease and to devise methods for its 
prevention, That should be our attitude toward these 
economic pestilences. They are not dispensations of 
Providence. I am confident in the faith that their con- 
trol, so far as the causes lie within our own boundaries, 
is within the genius of modern business. 


We have all been much engaged with measures of 
relief from the effect of the collapse of a yearago. At 
that time I determined that it. was my duty, even with- 
out precedent, to call upon the business of the country 
for coordinated and constructive action to resist the 
forces of disintegration. The business community, the 
bankers, labor, and the Government have cooperated in 
wider spread measures of mitigation than hve ever 
been attempted before. Our bankers and the reserve 
system have carried the country through the credit 
storm without impairment. Our leading business con- 
cerns have sustained wages, have distributed employ- 
ment, have expedited heavy construction. The Govern- 
ment has expanded public werks, assisted in credit to 
agriculture, and has restricted immigration. These 
measures have maintained a higher degree of consump- 
tion than would have otherwise’ been the case. They 
have thus prevented a large measure of unemployment. 
They have provided much new employment. Our pres- 
ent experience in relief should form the basis of even 
more amplified plans in the future. But in the long 
view the equally important thing is prevention. We 
would need have less concern about what to do in bad 
times if we discovered and erected in good times fur- 
ther safeguards against the excesses which lead to 
these depressions. 


American business has proved its capacity to solve 
some great human problems in economics. The rela- 
tion between employer and employe has here reached 
a more stable and satisfactory basis than anywhere else 
in. the world. We have largely solved the problem of 
how to secure the consumption of the gigantic increase 
of goods produced through that multiplication of per 
capita production by the application of science and the 
use of labor-saving devices. That solution has been 
attained by sharing the savings in production costs be- 
tween labor, capital, and the consumer, through in- 
creased wages and salaries to the worker, and decreased 
prices to the consumer with consequent increased buy- 
ing power for still more goods. Every step in that solu- 
tion is a revolution from the older theories of business. 


We may safely assume that our economic future is 
safe so far as it is dependent upon a competent han- 
dling of problems of productivity. But one result is to 
render further advance toward stability even more 
urgent, because with higher standards of living the 
whole system is more sensitive and the penalties of 
instability more widespread. 
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Bankers’ Function as Business Advisors 


HERE is no one group of which the public expects 

so much in assuring stability as the bankers, be- 

cause in the vortex of these storms many values lose 

their moorings. Nor can any other group contribute 

so much in constructive thought and action to solve the 
problem either today or in the long run. 


Three most important relationships to these business 
movements lie in the banker's field. The first is what, 
for lack of better terms, we call psychology—both that 
contagious overoptimism which accelerates the infla- 
tion of the boom and those depths of fear and pessi- 
mism which deepen and prolong the depression. The 
American banker has come to occupy a unique position 
in the strategy of stability, for he is the economic ad- 
viser of American business. He is the listening post of 
economic movement. He in large measure makes or 
tempers its psychology. 


T do not suppose the banker has consciously sought 
this new function of general adviser, but such he has 
become. His business.is no longer the simple function 
of discounting commercial bills and lending money on 
first mortgages. That is today but part of his work. 
These days, when he establishes a line of credit to a 
business, or furnishes loans upon securities of a busi- 
ness, or advises investment in a business, he must know 
the elements which make for success and failure of that 
business. And he must form judgment as to the future 
trend of business in general. On the other side, the 
American business man, big and little, the farmer, and. 
the labor leader are coming more and more to consult 
with the banker on problems of his business) What- 
ever the origin of his position may be, the banker is 
now the economic guide, philosopher, and friend of his 
customers, and his philosophy can dampen our enthusi- 
asm and equally it can lift our courage and hope. 


The second point of the banker’s unique position 


in relation to business trends lies in the part which 
credit plays in the whole business process. Obviously 
durmg the inflationary period the use of credit for un- 
wise expansion and speculation draws away the supply 
of credit from normal business. It imposes upon nor- 
mal busimess an interest rate which strangles the or- 
derly commerce of the country. Commerce sickens 
under this pressure, its pace slackens and contributes 
to collapse. Therefore, I wish to emphasize what has 
long beem recognized—that is, that the flow of credit 
can accelerate and it can retard such movements, 
Equally a wise direction Of credit provides a large con- 
tribution to recovery from depressions. 

The third reason why this is so much a banker’s 
problem is that banking is the one great line of busi- 
ness activity that is in itself interconnected. Each 
credit institution shares the credit burdens of others 
and all are largely coordimated through national organ- 
izatién—the Federal reserve system. 


The reserve system and its member banks and the 
Treasury participation in fact form a widespread co- 
operative organization, acting in the broad interest of 
the whole people. To a large degree it can influence 
the flow of credit. Bankers themselves are. represented 
at each stage of management. And, in addition, the 
various boards and advisory committees represent also 
industry, agriculture, merchandising, and the Govern- 
ment. TYhe reserve system therefore furnishes an ad- 
mirable center for cooperation of the banking business 
with the production and distribution industries and the 
Government in the development of broad and detached 
policies of business stability. 
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Experiences of Recent Crises 


OU HAVE gained much experience from the two 
great crises of recent years. | trust you will seri- 
ously and systematically -consider what further effec- 
tive measures can be taken either in the business world 
or in cooperation with the Government in development 
of such policies, both for the present depression and 
for the future. I know of no greater public service. 
It is a service to every business man, to every farmer, 
to every worker, whether at the desk or bench. I am 
not assuming you gan do it all, or that all disturbance, 
domestic or foreign,can be wholly prevented or cured. 


The Government should cooperate. It plays a large 
part in the credit structure of the country. Its fiscal 
system has most important bearings. For instance, I 
believe an inquiry might develop that our system of 
taxes upon capital gains directly encourages inflation 
by strangling the free movement of land and securities. 


The regulatory functions of the Federal and State 
Governments also have a bearing on this subject 
through their effect upon the financial strength of the 
railways and utilities. During a period of depression 
the soumdest and most available method of relief to 
unemployment is expansion of public works and con- 
structiom in the utilities, railways, and heavy indus- 
tries. The volume of possible expansion of construc- 
tion in these private industries is about four or five 
times that in public works. During the present de- 
pression these industries have done their full part, but 
especially the railways have been handicapped by some 
provisioms of the Transportation Act of 1920. With 
wider public vision the railways could be strengthened 
into a greater balance wheel of stability. We have 
need’ to consider all of our economic © legislation, 
whether banking, utilities, or agriculture, or anything 
else, from the point of view of its effect upon business 
stability. 

Ihave never believed that our form of government 


‘could satisfactorily solve economic problems by direct 


action—ecould successfully conduct business _institu- 
tions. ‘The Government can and must. cure abuses. 
What the Government can do best is to encourage and 
assist im the creation and development of institutions 
controlled by our citizems and evolved by themselves 
from their own needs and their own experience and 
directed in a sense of a trusteeship of public interest. 
The Foderal*ikbeerre is such an institution. 


Without intrusion the Government can sometimes 
give leadership and serve to bring together divergent 
elements and secure cooperation in. development of 
ideas, measures, and institutions. Thatts a reenforce- 
ment of our individualism. It does not cripple the initi- 
ative and enterprise of our people by the substitution 
of govermment. 
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Alarm as Influence for Depression 


PROPER cooperation among our people in public in- 

terest, and continuation of such institutional 
growths, strengthen the whole foundation of the Na- 
tion, fox self-government outside of political govern- 
ment is the truest form of self-government. It is in 
mie mamner that these problems should be met and 
solved. 


I wish to revert to the influence of the bankers, 
through encouragement and leadership, in expedition 
of our recovery from the present situation. You have 
already done much, and at this juncture the responsi- 
bility o£ those in control of money and credit is very 
great. Without faith on your part and without your 
good offices, the early return to full prosperity cannot 
be accomplished. This depression will be shortened 
largely to the degree that you feel that you can pru- 
dently, by counsel and specific assistance, instill into 
your clients from industry, agriculture, and commerce 
a feeling of assurance. 


We know that one of the prerequisites of ending a 
depression isan ample supply of credit at lowerates of 
interest. This supply and these rates are now available 
through the cooperation of the banks and the Federal 
reserve system. r 


The imcome of a large part of our people is not re- 
duced by the depression but it is affected by unneces- 
sary fears and pessimism, the result of which is to 
slacken the consumption of goods and discourage enter- 
prise. Here the very atmosphere of your offices will 
affect the mental attitude and, if you please, courage, 
of the imdividuals who will depend upon you for both 
counsel and money. Many, perhaps all of you, have 
been through other periods of depression. Those of 
you who have had occasion to review the experience of 
the past will, I believe, join in the thought that there 
comes @ time in every depression when the changed 
attitude of the financial agencies can help the upward 
movement in our economic forces, 


I started with the premise that this question of sta- 
bility was much more than aproblem in academic eco- 
nomics——it is a great human: problem, for it involves 
the happiness of millions of homes, A continued unity 
of effort, both in our present situation and in establish- 
ing safeguards for the future, is the need of today. No 
one can contribute more than our banking community. 


In conclusion | would again profess my own un- 
daunted faith in those mighty spiritual and intellectual 
forces Of liberty, self-government; initiative, invention, 
and courage, which have throughout our whole national 
life motivated our progress, and driven us ever for- 
ward. ‘These forces, which express the true genius of 
our people, are undiminished. They have already shown 
their ability to resist this immediate shock. Any reces- 
sion in American business is but a temporary halt in 
the prosperity of a great people. 
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To 15th Place in 


State Population — 


Increase of 12.7 Per Cent Is — 


ing Rate of Growth Shown 


| Noted in Census, Surpass- 
| In 1920 Tabulation 


Alabama has advanced from 18th to- 


15th among the States in point of popu- 
lation, with a total of 2,646,248 in 1930, 
!a gain of 298,074 since 1920, the Bureau 
of the Census stated Oct. 2. Birming= 
| ham increased its population 45.2 per 
cent in the decade. 

There were increases in 51 counties 
of the 67 in the State, and decreases in 
16 rural counties, the Bureau said. The 
statement follows in full text: 


Final population figures for Alabama, 


| just issued in bulletin form by the Bu- 
reau of the Census, indicate that Ala- 
bama now ranks as the fifteenth State in 
| point of population. In 1920 it was the 
eighteenth State. but in the past decade 
it has passed Kentucky, Iowa and Min- 
nesota, and now ranks next in line be- 
low Georga, which is the fourteenth 
State. The population of Alabama on 
Apr. 1, 1980, was 2,646.248, which repre- 
sents an increase of 298,074, or 12.7 per 
cent, as compared with the population on 
Jan, 1, 1920. This is a larger increase 
than that shown by the State in the 
decade 1910 to 1920, but smaller than 
the increase recorded in the two previous 
decades. 
Industrial Growth : 
| _ The populatiorr of Alabama in 1820, 
| the first censsu after its admission to 
the Union, was 127,901. Its population 
' in 1830 was 309,527, representing an in- 
crease of 181,626, or 142.0 per cent. The 
State grew rapidly until the decade of 
| the Civil War, during which the increase 
was only 3.4 per cent. The comparatively 
rapid increase between 1870 and 1910 
was due to the industrial development of 
the State during this period. 

Of the 67 counties of Alabama, 51 in- 
creased in population between 1920 and 
1930, and 16 rural counties declined. The 
largest increase, both in numbers and in 
rate, was in Jefferson County, which in- 
cludes the cities of Birmingham, Besse- 
mer and Fairfield. The counties of 
Baldwin, Cullman, Elmore, Escambia, 
Etowah, Houston, Jefferson, Madison 
Marshall and Montgomery all showed 
increases of more than 20 per cent. The 
greatest density of population is found 
in Jefferson County, followed by Mont- 
gomery, Etowah, Mobile, and Calhoun, 
in the order named. The most sparsely 
settled county is Washington, with only 
15.1 inhabitants to the square mile. The 

| entire State has a land area of 51,279 

square miles, and the average number of 

| inhabitants per square mile is 51.6, 
Important Cities 

There are 14 cities in Alabama which 
had a population of 10,000 or more in 
1930. Birmingham, the largest city 
shows a population of 259,678, represent- 
ing an increase of 80,872, or 45.2 per 
cent, in the past 10 years. Birmingham 
first became an important industrial cen- 
ter between 1880 and 1890, and has 
shown an unusually rapid growth. Bes- 
semer and Fairfield, both in the same 
county with Birmingham, have shared in 
the industrial development of the larger 
city. Mobile retains its position as the 
second city in Alabama, closely followed 

| by Montgomery, the capital city. Other 
important cities in the order of popula- 
tion are Gadsden, Anniston, Bessemer, 
Tuscaloosa, Selma, Dothan, Decatur, 
Phenix City, Florence, Huntsville and 
: Fairfield. 

The list of incorporated places in Ala- 
bama includes in all 296 cities and towns. 
The smallest incerporated place in the 
State is the town of Renfroe in Talladega 
County with a population of 47. 

# copy of the first series population 
bulletin for Alabama, giving the number 
of inhabitants in each county, election 

| precinct, city and town, may be obtained 
| by writing to the Bureau of the Census, 
| Washington, D. C. 


| Anti-trust Cases Listed 


| On Supreme Court Docket 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


damages for loss allegedly sustained by 
the respondents as a result of the alleged 
violations of the anti-trust laws by the 
| Association. Among the questions at 
issue, it is explained, is the right of the 
respondents to recover damages alleged 
to have accrued subsequent to the entry 
of a decree in favor of the United States 
in which the Association was enjoined 
from continuing certain practices found 
to be illegal. 
Another case for damages raising the 
question of whether an alleged conspiracy 
| to maintain a monopoly and of concerted 
action to fix prices found to exist by the 
lower court resulted in damage to the 
petitioner is that of Story Parchment 
| Company v. Patterson Parchment Paper 
Co, et al No. 57, which the court has 
| agreed to review. 
It is pointed out in the petition that 
| the Story company organized in 1927, 
manufactured vegetable parchment, a 
paper principally used as a protective 
| wrapper for foodstuffs. It is alleged that 
| it carried on business until June, 1928, 
when it was compelled to go out of busi- 
ness on account of a “price-cutting” war 
resulting from the respondent’s con- 
spiracy. 
‘Coca-Cola” Subject of Action 


The lower court refused to permit the 
petitioner to recover the difference be- 
tween the amounts for which it sold its 
products and those which it would have 

| realized at fair and reasonavie prees. 
there being evidence that the prices cur- 
rent in November, 1927, were fair and 
reasonable. This, it is now contended, 
was error. 

According to the petition, “nowhere 

| among the decisions is there to be found 
the doctrine approved by the Court of 
Appeals” for the Sixth Circuit, relative to 
unfair competition, which is sought to be 
reviewed by the Coca-Cola Company in 
its case against the Carlisle Bottli 
Works, No. 479. This ruling, the peti- 
tion for a writ of certiorari, which awaits 
the action of the court, declares, in effect 
holds that to perpetrate fraud or decep- 
tion, one must be conscious of the fact 
that his goods are being passed off as the 
goods of another. 

The controversy, it is added, arises 
from the use of the trade mark “Roxa 
Kola” which the petitioner contends in- 

| fringes its mark, “‘Coca-Cola.” 
Another article of this series, pre-— 


senting by subject matter a summary” > — 


of the cases on the appellate docket — 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, which relates to suits involv- 
ing Indians, @ppears on page 6 of 
this issue. The concluding article, 
dealing with miscellaneous cases 
not covered im previous articles, will 
be published in the issue of Oct. 4. 
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For Tariff Commission Announced’ Of War Mothers | r= 


lations 


‘Use of Regu 


Should Speed Up Work of Body, Chair- 
man Henry P. Fletcher Points Out 


"The- rules of practice and procedure 
im connection with hearings before the 
Tariff Commission, approved by the 
Commission Sept. 29, have just been 
made available by the Commission. Ac- 
cording to an oral statement by Chair- 
man Henry P. Fletcher, it is hoped that 
through the use of the newly approved 
‘gules of procedure the work of the Com- 
mission will be speeded up. The rules 
follow in full text: sh 

The principal ofice of the Commission 
at Washington, D. C., is open each busi- 
ness day from 9a. m. to 4:30 p. m. 
The Commission may meet and exercise 
all its powers at any other place, an 
may designate one or more of its mem- 
bers to hold hearings or to prosecute 
any inquiry necessary to its duties. A 
majority of the Commissioners In office 
shall constitute a quorum of the Com- 
mission. Applications for investigation 
should be in the following form: 

United States Tariff Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Application is hereby made 
by the undersigned for an investigation, 
for the purposes of Section 336 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, of the following items 
dutimble under Paragraph(s) of said 
wre is benoret that th ae 

i raph(s) is meore/less 1 
ernest oapalite the differences in costs 
of production of said article(s) in the 
United States and in the principal compet- 
ing country and that said rate(s) should 
therefore be decreaseg@/increased or that 
the rate(s) involved should be properly ad- 
justed (including any changes in classi- 
o ar is prepared to furnish 
for the assistance of the Commission all 
information in his possession and believes 
that the investigation requested is feasible 


% 


and necessary for the following reasons: | 


(Insert here facts showing necessity for 
adjustment of rate(s) or change in classi- 
fication.) 


Com parison of Domestic 
And Foreign Articles Needed 


The applicant requests that the informa- 
tion herewith separately submitted and 
marked confidential be held in confidence 
for the information of the Commission only. 

The applicant for am investigation 
should file with his application all infor- 
mation available to him which he be- 
lieves to be pertinent. Information of | 
the character indicated below will be es-| 
pecially helpful: t 

1. Comparability of the domestic and 
foreign article(s) and the degree of com- 
petition between them. ; 

2. Tendency of domestic production | 
and sales, whether upward or downward, ! 
and the tendency of imports. _ 

3. Tendency of cost of production and} 
prices in recent} years. | 

4. Evidence of difference between for-| 
eign and domestic costs of production of 
the article(s) involved. 

5. Areas of greatest competition be- 
tween the imported and domestic prod- 
ucts and the principal market or mar- 
kets in the United States. 

6. Transportation costs and other costs 
incident to delivery of the article(s) to 
the principal market or markets of the 
United States and/or other relevant fac- 
tors that constitute, im the opinion of 
the applicant, an advanage or disadvan- 
tage in competition. 

7. Any other information which the 
applicant believes the Commission should 
consider. 

Receipt of an application for investiga- | 
tion, for the purposes of section 336 of 
Title III of the Tariff Act of 1930, will 
be acknowledged by the Secretary of the 
Commission and public notice will be 
given of the application by posting at 
the principal office of the Commission 
in Washington, D. C., and at its office 
in New York City, and by publication 
in “Treasury Decisions” published by 
the Department of the Treasury, and 
in the weekly edition of “Commerce Re- | 
ports” published by the Department of 
Commerce, This public notice will set 
forth the date of the receipt of the ap- 
plication, the name of the applicant and 
the purpose of the application. Simi- 
larly, notice will be given of applications 
withdrawn. As soon thereafter as its 
other duties permit, the Commission will 
notify the applicant of its decision either 
to order or not to order the investiga- 
tion requested. 

In reaching its decision the Commis- 
sion will take into consideration the in- 
formation furnished by the applicant, 
the information assembled by its staff, 
and other information furnished by in- 
dividuals or corporations either in favor 
of or ornosed to the institution of the 
Investigation. 


Public Notice to Be 


Given by Commission 

_ Public notice shall be given of every 
investigation ordered by the Commis- 
sion by posting a copy of the order at 
the principal office of the Commission in 
Washingion, D.C. and at its office in 
New York City, and by publishing a copy 
thereof for two successive weeks in 
“Treasury Decisions,”” and in the weekly 
edition of “Commerce Reports.” 

Reasonable public notice will be given 
of the time and place set for all hearings 
im the same manner as notice is given 
of an order instituting an investgiation. 

Without excluding other factors and 
with a view to assisting interested 
Parties in preparing for the hearing, the 

Ommission will expect attention to be 
concentrated upon: 

Facts which should’ be considered in 
appraising the competitive strength in 
the markets of the United States of the 
foreign and domestic articles. 

Facts bearing upon the degree of like- 
mess or similarity as between grades, 
classes, and price groups of the Amer- 
ican products and the imported article. 


Any direct evidence as to comparative ! 


unit costs will constitute one of the main 

roblems to be considered, but bare 
actory costs consisting of an estimate 
of outlay for raw materials, wages paid, 
and other direct charges incident to proc- 
esses of production will not entirely 
suffice. Secondary costs, such as depre- 
ciation, depletion, charges for rent, in- 


terest on investments, cost of containers, | 


transportation charges, insurance and 
enera] expenses, Must all be reckoned 
to the cost equation. 


Specific Information 


Should Be Presented 


Additional factors are: Principal com- 
peting country; principal American mar- 
et or markets; representative peribd of 
time for cost inquiry; the extent to which 
imvoice or wholesale prices are relia- 


ble evidence of foreign costs; any other 


' @vidence of wit production costs, both 


* 


foreign and domestic; domestic areas or 
Producing units to be selected as being 
Competitive with the imported article; 
other significant advantages or disadvan- 


tages in competition. 


e duty fixed in the | 


| the Commission. 


Relating to Hearing 


. Returns Home 


Total of 3,653 Complete 
Pilgrimage to European 
Cemeteries, War Depart- 


Finally, parties interested appearing 
ment Announces 


at public hearings are ex to pre- 
sent definite and affirmative information 
rather than generalities and conjectures. 
| Any person showing to the satisfac- 
tion of the Commission an interest in| 
the subject matter of an investigation! 
may enter an appearance in such inves- | 
tigation, either im person or by repre- 
sentative, at any time before close of 
the public heating relating to the matter 
ae 


‘A total of 3,653 Gold Star mothers and 
widows from the 48 States, the District 
of Columbia, Alaska and Porto Rico, 
made the pilgrimage to World War cem- 


ment of War announced Oct. 2. More 
‘than 17,000 were eligible to make the 
visits to the graves of ‘ueir sons or hus- 


iands, the Department said. 
Request to enter appearance shall be Saas ‘ : 
' Sled - writing ny the Secreta of | The statement was issued in connec- 


|the wea at its office in Washing- at Se rublie” EP renal ne 
|ton, D.C 


_turning to this country the twentieth 
Parties who have entered an appear-| and last group to make the pilgrimage 
ance in an investigation, either in per-| this year. 
son or by representative, may offer such| The statement follows in full text: 
evidence at a hearing relative to. the! The twentieth and last group of Gold 
matter involved as is necessary for a Star mothers arid widows who, as guests 
| full presentation of the facts. of the United States, made pilgrimages 
Witnesses will be sworn No docu-|to Europe this year to visit’ the ceme- 
mentary evidence will be accepted unless | teries where their sons or husbands, par- 
verified under oath by the person offer-| ticipants in the World War, are interred, 
img the same to be a true statement of arrived in New York today on the S. S.; 
the facts contained therein. |“Republic,” which sailed from Cher- 


After offering ewidence, witnesses may bourg, France, Sept. 2. re 
be questioned under the direction and|,, These pilgrimages will be resumed in} 
control of the Commission by any mem-| ‘he Spring of 1931, and will continue, 
ber of the Commission or by any agent through succeeding years up to and in-! 
designated by the Commission and by | “luding ee Decline Invitatio 
any person who has entered an appear-| ou of’ the total of. 17 016. mothers 
qumce, fer th Panoce of witing the |apd wows eligible, under the ‘terms 
eats on : th 8 why : lof the law, to make the pilgrimage, 3,- | 

acts with respect to the subject matter) §53, representing every State in the 
of the investigation. _ Union, the District of Columbia, Alaska, | 
_ Evidence, oral or written, submitted/and Porto Rico, availed themselves of 
|im hearings, shall, upon the order of the | the opportunity during 1930; 2,658 have, 
Commissioa, be subject to verification! up to date, accepted the invitation for 
from the books, papers, and records of} 1931, and 80 have expressed a desire 
the parties interested and from any/to go during later years. A total of 
other available sources of information. | 6,193 have so far declined the invitation, 

All hesrings shall be stenographically | end 4,432 have not as yet responded to 
reported. Copies of the transcript of, the invitation sent them for 1931. 
the minutes of such hearings may be], Since the plan was inaugurated, the| 
purchased from the official reporter by list of eligibles has decreased as the 
Parties interested. result of 223 deaths and by reason of the 

Summation of facts and evidence by|Temarriage of 24 widows. 
parties appearing at the hearing may|, The prearranged plans for the com- 
be presented to the Commission. Un-|fort and convenience of these mothers 
less otherwise ordered, these will be ex- | * a 
pected to be presented within five days) ing on these pilgrimages were so care-| 
after the close of the hearing. ‘fully and thoroughly made and in such 

Motions or requests for postponement | detail, and their execution was prompted 
of_a hearing shall be filed with the Com-|y such a high degree of zeal for their 
mission not later than 10 days prior to| Welfare that the intent of the law pro- 
the date set for such hearing and shall|Viding for this opportunity for the 
set forth fully the reasons therefor. mothers and widows has been fully met 

The Commissiom may continue any both in spirit and in letter. From the’ 
hearing or order such rehearing as it| Viewpoint of management it is acknowl- 
may deem necessary for a full presen-| edged by all that the pilgrimages have | 
tation of the facts involved in any in-| been & success, and this fact is especially | 
vestigation. jindicated by the many expressive letters 

Unless otherwise ordered by the Com-|f gratitude from the mothers and 
mission, witnesses shall be examined| Widows who were pilgrims this year. 
orally. The attendance of witnesses and| Considering all factors, the number of 
the production of documentary evidence physical ailments occurring from the 
may be required from any place in the | time they left their homes until they re- 
United States at any designated place | turned was exceedingly and gratifyingly 
of hearing. | small, as every possible means had been 

Any member of the Commission may, ‘t#ken to avoid such ills or to relieve 
sign subpoenas, amd members and agents | them. Five deaths occurred out of the| 
of the Commission, when authorized by | total of 3,653 pilgrims, but these were 
the Commission, may administer oaths! {tom natural causes. 
and affirmations, *©xamine witnesses, take | The cemeteries visited by these pil-! 
testimony, and réceive evidence. grims included six in France (the Meuse- 

The Commission may order testimony Argonne, Aisne-Marne, Suresnes, Somme, | 
to be taken by deposition at any stage Oise-Aisne, and St. Mihiel); Flanders 
of any investigation. Depositions may | Field in Belgium; and Brookwood in Eng- 
be taken before amy person having power | and. In addition to these, 114 of the| 
to administer oaths and designated by | mothers or widows visited individual) 
Such testimony shail | 2t#Y¢s. of those in whom they were di- 
be reduced to writing by the person rectly interested, and which were located 
taking the deposition or under his direc- “ om ee er Aaene  seee- 
tion and shall them be subscribed by the teries because of requests from relatives 
deponent and certified in the usual —— Se Seenees, that =, Nodiee me, not 

, ? 1- | disturbed in their original resting place. 
a tga odlbe a Sper. These individual cases included cen 
certified it shall, together with a so ve and, Puiaerind, Roumania, Italy, 
thereof made by such person or wander }e ‘regula en, ee ee 
his direction, be forwarded under seal| The Saebeaaer of American soldiers 
to the Secretary of the Commission at|whose bodies lie in the cemeteries of 
its office in Washington, Dv, and shall | Europe is 30,925 

7 gton, ,» and sha pe ’ . 
constitute a part of the record in such 


wae May Require Damage to Inland Fish 
ByDrought Not Ended| 








Individuals to Appear 


Any person may be compelled to ap- | 
pear and depose and to,produce docu- 
mentary evidence in the same manner 
2s witnesses may be compelled to ap- 
pear and testify and produce documen- 
tary evidence before the Commission. 

Oral argument may in the discretion 
of the Commission be heard upon the 
conclusion of the testimony in a hear- 
ing. The Commission will determine in 
each instance the length of time to be 
allowed for argument and the allocation 
thereof to the respective parties inter- 
ested. 

‘Witnesses summoned before the Com- 
mmission shall be paid the same fees and 
mileage that are paid witnesses in the 
courts of the United States, and wit- 
messes whose depositions are taken and 
the persons taking them, except employes 
of the Commission, shall severally be en- 
= x Me some fees and mileage as are 
paid for like service in the j 
the United States. oe 

Hearings may be conducted by one or 
rmore Commissioners and the record shall 
be presented for the consideration of the 
Compnission, 

As is provided in section 335 : 

IT of Tite III of the Tarit Act of 1980,| chances in other waters, 

it shall be unlawful for any member of | The Commerce Department’s Bureau 
the Commission, or for any employe |of Fisheries is doing the same work in 
agent, or clerk of the Commission, or thé Upper Bdississipp! River area, where | 
“any other officer or employe of the United | ™°"? ion 115,200000 fsb have been 
States, to divulge, or to make known in collected, Mr. O'Malley stated. | 
any manner whatever not provided for Wille Ge vere aes wih se 
by law, to any person, the trade emaak far toward providing survivors for fu- 
or processes of any person, firm, co om cae (ennemne, Bir. C Mele pointed, out 
nership, corporation, or ancciation’ em. co © S qviders et te lees of Sm 
braced in any examination or investiga- po Sep Siao: avenge = eaeeuntediy | 
tion conducted issi os ee ae ee 
boy order of the Clemnatiasion te ne ie Sees eee arenas nae Se | 
of any member t a j Boy fd pee hw 
iene de — ae. -_ — fish life of the shortage of water can- 
— : : yes o e 
_ l " a pe pen and be punished _— en 89 Steven sie 
by a fine not exceeding $1,000, i = 
imprisonment not a! one Be. ! 2 In gen Damnege =e a 

both, in the discretion of the court and f 1 eff eee . . apntta he So 
such offender shall also be dismissed oaaiet od tae ee 
from ofies (¢ Giecheree fms ; pronounced in those sections where agri- 
ania mploy-|culture has been the heaviest sufferer. 
Eight States reported that the situation 
as regards fish life has been brought to 
a serious stage through the shortage of 
water. Among these are Alabama, Lou- 
isiana, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Indiana, and Kansas, all 
of which report a grave situation with 
respect to agriculture as well. 

Twelve States notified the Bureau that 
moderate damage has occurred to the 
fish population, in some cases, only lo- 
cally. In these States the situation ap- 
parmly has not reseed s serious stage, 
ericg j land in the remainder little or no harm 
mports which imereased in 1929 by $1,-|has been experienced. In fact, one or 
908,210, or S pox cat, is shstoused to | two yi ween oenee and northern 
« growing realization among Syrian im-|New England report the streams and| 
porters that chemical trade with America | lakes in better condition for fish life than 
is equally as practicable as with Europe.|for several years previous, _ | 
(Department of Commerce.) While of course the destruction of fish 





Bureau of Fisheries Terms 
Record Hatch of Bass 
Some Compensation 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
drought, the Bureau said in its state- 
ment, which follows in full text: 

Rescue operations in varying degrees 
have been under way in 19 States to sal- 
vage the fish supply hit by the drought 
in their respective boundaries, according 
to Henry O’Malley, Commissioner of the 
Commerce Department’s Bureau of Fish- | 
eries, 

Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, 
Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisi- 
ana, Massachusetts, Missouri, New Jer-| 
sey, New York, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, West Virginia, Illinois, Okla- 
homa, Nebraska, and Texas have men at 
work seining and removing from streams 
and lakes too low for fish survival thou- 
sands of fish which might have better 





| Endustrial Chemicals for Syria 


Increased activity in Syrian industrial 
chemical consuming industries is reflected 
tn the gain in imports in 1929 over 1928 
of the class of chemicals which include 
colors and paints from $1,220,464 to $1,- 
677,778, Since these products are chiefly 
for industrial uses the gain reflects the 
gradual development of industries of the 

| country and improvement in standards of 
| living. America’s share in Syrian total 


| 








eteries in Europe this year, the Depart-| 
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United States Forest Service 


An electrical machine which is simple and compact in design has been 
devised at the Forest Products Laboratory of the Forest Service, De- 


partment of Agriculture, for use in 
of ‘moisture in lumber. 


New Meter D 


In Determining 


and widows while traveling or sojourn- Wisconsin Laboratory Says ‘Blinker’ Instrument Will Aid 
Trade by Reducing Delay in Classifying 


Government specialists at the United 
States Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, Wis., have devised a new 
“blinker” meter for determining the 
amount of moisture in lumber, the For- 
est Service, Department of Agriculture, 
has just announced. 


The new device, according to oral in- 
fcrmation at the Bureau, is intended to 
a trade in properly seasoned lum- 
er. 


In the laboratory at Madison problems 
relating to lumber are being constantly 
studied, it was said. C. E. Randall, in 
charge of press information for the For- 
est Service, stated orally that the me- 
ter’s effective range runs from 8 to 24 
per cent, which corresponds roughly to 
the range from a well-dried condition 
nearly to the point of complete satura- 
tion of the fibers of the wood. 

“Careful control of lumber in the 
past,” Mr. Randall said, “has been han- 
dicapped by the impracticability of the 
old method of weighing samples, drying 
them 24 hours, and then weighing them 
once mofe in order to determine their 
moisture content. Now the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory has devised this new 
machine—a simple, compact type of elec- 
trical instrument enabling quick deter- 
minations of moisture content. 

“It helps both the trade and the buy- 
ing public in so far as lumber is con- 
cerned. It makes it possible for manu- 
facturers and dealers in lumber immedi- 
ately to provide consumers with the lum- 
ber that they want, seasoned to the best 
possible moisture content for its in- 
tended usé. This information comes 
from the director of the laboratory, C. 
P. Winslow.” 
_Mr. Winslow, as head of the institu- 
tion devising the new instrument, ex- 
plained it in a report made available 
by the Forest Service: 

With the new instrument it is neces- 
sary only to drive a set of needle points 
into the sample of wood to be tested 
and to select a dial or switch which will 


Dismissal Is Sought 
In Vollbehr Action 


Suit Involves Sale of Gutenberg 
Bible and Incunabula 


A motion to dismiss the bill of com- 

plaint in the suit brought by Otto M. 
Stanfield against Otto H. F. Vollbehr in- 
volving the purchase by the Government 
of the Gutenberg Bible and Yoilbehr col- 
lection of incunabula was filed in the 
Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia Oct. 2. 
_ Counsel for Mr. Vollbehr in the mo- 
tion to dismiss allege that the commis- ! 
sion agreement between Mr. Vollbehr 
and Mr. Stanfield did not contemplate a 
sale to the Government of the United | 
States. The motion also states that the 
bill of complaint does not show that a 
purchaser was secured “through the 
services, efforts or instrumentality of the 
plaintiff,” and that only in such an event 
would anything become due to the plain- 
tiff under the agreement relied upon. 

On Sept. 29 the plaintiff secured an 
order restraining Mr. Vollbehr from re- 
ceiving from the Government any sum 
which would reduce the amount owing 
to him to less than $175,000. The mo- | 
tion to dismiss will be called to the at- 
tention of the court on Oct. 10, it is 
stated. 


——OC_oOC_——— eee 


life has arisen from the actual drying 
up of streams and the stranding of fish, 
it is noteworthy that there is reported 
a secondary damage arising from the. 
fact that low water makes the fish more 
vulnerable to their enemies, Mr, O’Mal- 
ley states. A large number confined in a 
dwindling stream or small ponds are 
readily subject to illegal fishing and are 
easy prey to their natural enemies, 
chiefly snakes, turtles, fish-eating birds, 
reccoons, mink, etc. The fish are also 
likely to indulge in cannibalism due to 
a shortage of food. 

Another point of interest brought out 
by the survey is the fact that in a num- 
ber of sections a phenomenally success- | 
ful hatch of bass was experienced this | 
Spring, and it would almost appear that ' 
nature was trying to compensate par-, 
tially in advance for the mean trick to 
be played on the fisherme: later in the 
season, 





DETERMINING MOISTURE IN WOOD 


The photograph reproduced above shows the 
apparatus in use. 


evice Found Effective 


Allowed on Sunday 


Alabama Rules Resemblance to 
Regular Golf Is Not 
* Appreciable 


State of Alabama: 

Montgomery, Oct. 2. 
The playing of miniature golf on Sun- 
day is not a violation of the law in Ala- 
bama, according to an opinion by the 

Attorney General, Charlie C. McCall. 
“There may be some similarity be- 
tween the games of regular golf and 
‘miniature’ golf, but very little,” the opin- | 
ion said. At the time of the enactment 
of section 5540 of the code, prohibiting 
the playing on Sunday, in any public 
place, of baseball, football, tennis and 
golf, there was no such thing as “minia- 

ture golf,” Mr. McCall said. 


|General Arbitration Treaty 
With Iceland 4s Ratified 


A general arbitration treaty between 
the United States and Iceland was rati- 
fied by the Secretary of State, Henry L. 
Stimson, and the Danish Minister, Con- 
stantin Brun, Oct. 2. An announcement 
by the Department of State on Oct. 2 fol- 
lows in full text: 

Ratifications of the general arbitra- 

tion treaty between the United States 
and Iceland, signed at Washington on 
May 15, 1930, were exchanged Oct. 2 
| by the Secretary of State and the Dan- 
yish Minister at Washington. 
+ This treaty is similar to the other 
general arbitration treaties of the United 
States signed and brought into force 
within the past three years. Such 
treaties are now in force between the 
United States and 23 countries, including 
Iceland. In addition, there are now in 
force general arbitration treaties with 
six countries concluded in 1908 and 1909 
by Secretary of State Root. 


j 
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accurately determining the amount 


Japanese Emperor Signs 
London Naval Agreement 


~The Japanese Ambassador, Katsuji 
Debuchi, called upon the Secretary of 
State Oct. 2 and informed him that the 
Emperor of Japan had signed the Lon- 
don naval treaty, according to in- 
formation obtained orally at the De- 
partment of State on that date. 

Secretary Stimson stated orally that 
President Hoover had discussed the pos- 
sibility of a ceremony commemorating 
the going into effect of the London 
treaty. owever, nothing definite had 
been decided, Secretary Stimson said, 
due to the fact that all of the British 
dominions have not yet ratified. All of 
the dominions have expressed their 
willingness to ratify but all of them 
have not done so formally. 


Moisture in Lumber 


cause two neon tubes to flash at the 


same rate. If the instrument is used for 
rough sortin:, it is merely necessary 
to set a switch for the maximum allow- 
able moisture content and to note 
whether each board into which the ter- 
minals are driven causes the indicator 
tube to flash faster or slower than the 
check tube, which flashes a uniform rate. 


Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Women Found in Practically 


Every Field of Gainful Labor 


Women’s Bureau Endeavors Constantly to Improve 
Opportunities for Employment 


Topic V: Communications: Publications and Records 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between divisions and Bureaus trrespective of 
their places in the administrative organizations. The present series deals with 


Communications. 
By Mary V. Robinson 


Director, Division of Public Information, Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor 


O advance women’s opportunities 
for profitable employment is a part 
of the important task assigned to 

the Women’s Bureau. As a conse- 
quence, considerable research and in- 
vestigation have ‘been undertaken with 
a view to uprooting prejudices against 
women’s progress in various fields, 
breaking down barriers, and opening 
doors of opportunity. It is the aim of 
the Bureau to give women the chance 
for advancement and development to 
which as individuals they are entitled, 
and thus to make their services most 
effective for their own and the national 
good. 

Not so many decades ago the slogan 
“Woman’s place is in the home” was 
being sounded on all sides, partly as 
an argument against woman’s suffrage 
and partly as a bulwark to stem the 
tide of women flowing from the home 
to the factory as the result of the in- 
dustrial revolution. 

With the gradual transformation of 
women’s unpaid services into paid em- 
ployment sprang up certain false theo- 
ries about what women as wage earners 
could and should do. The pin-money 
theory, the idea that all women are 
transients and for this reason do not 
need a vocational training, or that 
women should not expect equal pay 
for equal work with men because of 
the erroneous belief that women do not 
have dependents, or that young girls 
living at home can therefore be paid 
a low wage, or that women can do only 
a few types of work well—these are 
some of the lingering fallacies that 
bar the natural progress of women 


workers. 
BECAUSE they have been so largely 
unorganized, also untrained and 
unskilled in regard to machine labor, 
women have been in a weaker economic 
position than have men. In countless 
instances they have been unable to bar- 
gain concerning their services and 
have been forced to accept the jobs 
available, irrespective of undesirable 
onditions of employment. Despite 
fheir handicaps, however, women have 
succeeded amazingly in whatever lines 
of work they have undertaken. They 
have not been restricted to the 
transplanted industries but have 
entered any avenues of employment 

opening up. : 

In fact, there has been a steady in- 
filtration of women into so many fields 
of work that now it may be said that 
woman’s place is everywhere. Women 
doctors and lawyers have become a 
common story, and more arresting now 
are the women who are managers and 
superintendents of factories, bankers 
and bank officials, chemists, clergy- 
men, judges, inventors, engineers, and 
architects. There are women chauf- 
feurs, draymen, teamsters, garage ia- invaluable rcts for further analyses. 
In the newt of this series of articles on “Communications, 
Records,” to appear in the issue of Oct. 4, Mary V. Robinson, 
of Public Information, Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor, 

discussion on the Bureau’s work. 
Copyright 1930 by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation 


borers, switchmen and flagmen on 
steam railroads, ticket agents, tele- 
.graph messengers and operators, steam 
and street railway laborers. In fact, 
the 1920 census revealed that of the 
572 listed occupationg women were 
found in all but 35. While no new 
figures have as yet been given out, the 
new census may show that women have 
invaded even these last strongholds. 
” * * 


O the Women’s Bureau the census 

reports are like directories showing 
important facts about women’s em- 
ployment and pointing the need of 
certain types of investigations. Two 
valuable publications of the Women’s 
Bureau consist almost entirely of 
analyses of census data about women 
wage earners. The one is a compila- 
tion of tables, illustrated graphically 
by charts, and is a veritable treasure 
trove of facts concerning age, nativity, 
and marital status of women as cor- 
related with their occupational dis- 
tribution. The second, of which inten- 
sive use has been made during the past 
few years, reflects the upward trend 
of women’s occupational march in the 
decade from 1910 to 1920. Striking 
increases in the numbers of women in 
clerical occupations and the profes- 
sions, slight increases in the groups 
in manufacturing, trade, and transpor- 
tation, but decreases among the women 
in agriculture and domestic service are 
reported for this interim. 

In 1920 of a total 8,500,000 women 
gainfully employed, there were over 
2,000,000 women in domestic and per- 
sonal service, not far from 2,000,000 in 
manufacturing and mechanical indus- 
tries, about 1,500,000 in clerical occu- 
pations, over a million in the profes- 
sions and also in agricultural pursuits, 
and approximately 650,000 and 200,- 
000 in trade and transportation, re- 


spectively. 
THE Bureau of the Census in a pre- 
liminary report on the 1930 find- 
sings estimates that today the number 
of women wage earners has swelled 
to 10,000,000. The occupational dis- 
tribution of these women is not yet 
knowrn—although Mr. Steuart, Direc- 
tor of the Census, states that more 
women are engaged in industry, trade 
and office work than ever before in the 
history of our country. : 

Mr. Steuart states that in addition 
to these 10,000,000 classified as “gain- 
fully employed” for the first time we 
have recorded the approximately 23,- 
000,000 housewives engaged in the 
keeping of their own homes, 

With the complete publications of 
the 1930 census figures a wealth of 
information on women’s employment 
will be opened which may introduce 
new angles of approach to industrial 
and social previews beside presenting 

a 
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Publications and 
Director, Division 
will continue her 
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To Enforce New 
Conference Code 


Revised Regulations to Go 
Into Effect Oct. 25 Unless 
Specific Protest Is Made 
Against Proposals 


Revisions of trade practice rules by 
the Federal Trade Commission will be- 
come effective as scheduled after Oct. 25, 
unless specific protest against certain re- 
visions is made by the practice confer- 
ences concernd, Commissioner William 


explaining the position of the Commis- 
sion. 

Formal protest to the Commission 
against the revision and rejection of cer- 
tain rules because of the method and 
manner by which it has been proposed to 
revise and reject them has been made by 
the Congress of Industries, the secretary, 
Otis B. Johnson, stated. 

The protest transmitted to the Com- 
mission was the result of a conference 
Sept. 25 at Niagara Falls, Canada, where 
the Commission’s order was given con- 
sideration. Four resolutions outlining 
the position of the Congress were adopted 
and have been received by the Commis- 
sion, he said. 

“We are not going to change our revi- 
sions just because general protests have 
been received,” Commissioner Humphrey 
said, “and the Commission has made no 
plans to abandon its idea of considering 
the revisions effegtive Oct. 25. If these 
conferences can point out something spe- 
cific which the Commission cannot do, we 
will consider their protests, however.” 


Nature of Resolution 


The resolution of the Congress on In- 
dustries urged the Commission to “aban- 
don such procedure, to adhere to the 
policy upon which industries for 10 years 
have been encouraged by it to depend, 
and to adopt the policy of making spe- 
cific interpretations of such rule when, 
as and if they are called upon to inter- 
pret or adjudicate them in connection 
with complaints duly brought before the 
Commission.” 


Widespread revision of the trade prac- 
tice rules of “about a hundred indus- 
tries,” Commissioner Humphrey ex- 
plained, was the result of a conviction 
among the members that some of the 
rules were “illegal.” It was felt that 
the rules should be revised to be con- 
Bistent with authority granted the Com- 
mission, he said, as well as to be e 
tirely in accord with all legislation over 
industry. 

This reason for the revision also was 
offered by Commissioner Charles H. 


March. 
Standard Rules Sought 


Standardization of trade practice rules 
as far as possible always has been an 
aim of the Commission, Mr. March said, 
and when revision was decided upon it 
was felt by the Commission that the 
opportunity to arrange uniform codes 
as far as possible should be taken. 

The Commission has not undertaken 
to substitute rules of its own making, 
Commissioner Humphrey said, discussing 
a@ point raised at the Congress meeting. 
He pointed out that the Commission has 
merely rejected  previously-approved 
rules and that the revision is in no way 
a redrafting of the individual rules. pre- 
viously decided upon. 

A complaint that the Commission has 
not “followed through on their original 
program or their own order of Apr. 19, 
1926, creating the Trade Practice Con- 
ference Division of the Commission” is 
unjustified, Commissioner Humphrey de- 


|clared. This division has been in opera- 


tion for four years, he said, and is a 
vital part of the organization. 

The Commission agreed unanimously, 
Commissioner March disclosed, on the 
need for a reconsideration of the rules, 
but there were some specific revisions 
SBA UOTUIdO JO UOISIAIP YOY SulUtauU0d 
evident. 

Rules approved by the Commission are 
not inflexible, Commissioner Charles W. 
Hunt remarked, and the drawing up of 
such a code is not a responsibility with 
which the Commission is charged under 
the Federal Trade Commission Act. The 
conferences at which these rules are 
drawn up, he explained, are encouraged 
by the Commission “as a means of indi- 
cating what is immoral business pro- 
cedure.” 

Proposed revisions were submitted to 
the industries concerned, Commissoioner 
Hunt said, after the Commission had 
completed its study. A period of 30 
days, expiring Oct. 25, was allowed for 
the filing of briefs protesting against 
the changes, he said. In the absence 
of briefs against specific rules, the Com- 
mission intends to reissue the rules as 
final on the specified date, he said. 


Conference Called. 
For Bus Operators 


Pennsylvania to Consider Reg- 
ulation of Traffic 


Commonweglth of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, Oct. 2. 

_Motor-bus operators of Pennsylva- 
nia will be called into conference by 
the Superintendent of the State High- 
way Patrol, Capt. Wilson C. Price, to 
consider regulations of bus traffic, it 
was announced Oct. 2 by Capt. Price. 
_More than 400 companies and indi- 
viduals are engaged in this form ¥f 
overland transportation in Pennsylvania, 
he said. 

Governor John S. Fisher recently in- 
structed Capt. Price to make a studv 
of the bus situation, particularly so 
far as speed is concerned. Many com- 
plaints have reached the Governor, he 
said at that time, relative to alleged 
high speed and carelessness on the part 
of bus operators. 

“It will probably be suggested to rep- 
resentatives of bus companies that they 
lengthen. their schedules,” Capt. Price 
said. “My study of time tables leads 
me to believe that in many instances 
bus operators are expected to cover en- 
tirely too much ground in a given time. 
Were thev alone on the road they would 
have no difficulty, but weaving their 
way through congested sections of 
numerous towns and cities and encoun- 
tering heavy traffic on main highways, 
operators are forced to travel at high 
speed in order to offset time lost. Some 
of the worst offenders are not the driv- 
ers of trans-State vehieles, but of local 
lines. It is the desire of the adminis- 
tration not only to protect the lives and 
safety of all road users, but to expe- 
dite the movement of all vehicles. The 
proposed conference at Harrisburg, I 
think, will result in betterment.” 
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Miniature Golfing ‘Trade Commission 


|E. Humphrey declared orally Oct: 2 in ° 
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‘Construction 


Virtually All Groups Connected With Building Industry Would Bene- 


fit if Operations Were Carried on at Consistent Rate in 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

section of the community as to be of 
importance to many other lines of busi- 
ness and to the public generally, and this 
has. strengthened a number of well- 
directed movements to foster a nation- 
wide movement to encourage seasonal 
stabilization. 

While the technical problems of Win- 
ter construction in various types of op- 
erations are important, the fact finding 
and educational side of distributing con- 
struction more evenly throughout the 
year is of great importance, Building 
owners, public works officials and others 
responsible for starting construction or 
for having repairs and maintenance car- 
ried on, require education as to what can 
be: accomplished. There is much room 
for local efforts on the part of build- 
ing congresses to get at the facts, and 
impress owners and contractors alike 
with their responsibility for furnishing 

ore stable employment, which is a 

¥ fark of good management. Further- 
more, the buying power of workmen who 
are steadily employed helps to make good 
business. 


Custom Held Responsible 


For Seasonal Idleness 

The best propaganda 1s possible when 
the construction industry unites with 
other groups to present seasonal stabi- 
lization as a matter of broad public con- 
cern. 

The work of the Committee on Sea- 
sonal Operation in the Construction In- 
dustries, which was appointed by Mr. 
Hoover in 1923 and made its report in 
1924, illustrates this point. Its conclu- 
sion that “custom, not climate, is mainly 
responsible for seasonal idleness in the 
construction industry” caught the public 
imagination. This conclusion was based 
on the fact finding survey made for the 
Committee by the Division of Building 
and Housing. Data furnished by the 
Weather Bureau afforded a clear view of 
average Winter conditions throughout the 
country. 

It appeared that the average man 
tends to exaggerate the seriousness of 
cold weather and its effect upon construc- 
tion. Advice was sought from a number 
of practical builders and labor leaders 
s to what limits of temperature and pre- 
‘ptation would slow down or stop out- 
door work. The amount of precipitation 
fixed upon was .05 inch of water per 
hour whether in the form of rain, snow 
or sleet.. The effects of temperature were 
divided into three classes depending on 
severity. 


Record Shows Few Days 
Unfit for Winter Work 


Relatively mild weather was desig- 
nated as between 25 degrees and 32 de- 
grees. Next came those days when the 
temperature did not go blow 18 degrees 
but went above 25 degrees at some time 
during the day. Really cold weather 
was designated as that in which the tem- 
perature fell below 18 degrees at some 
time or did not rise above 24 degrees 
at any time during the day. 

A study using this method of meas- 
urement was made of weather records 
extending back for 10 years in nine 
cities. These were St. Paul, Denver, Chi- 
, cago, Boston, New York, St. Louis, At- 
lanta, New Orleans and San Francisco. 
St. Louis was found to have 11.1 days 
on the average during the year in which 
outside work was prevented because of 
precipitation. It had a total of 14.9 
of the coldest days which we have men- 
tioned, 12 of the middle classification and 
29.3 of the mildest type. Accordingly 
the days during which complete stoppage 
of work is to be expected in this city 
are relatively few. 

Single leasing dates tend to bring 
about congestion in construction activi- 
ties in various cities, and also to create 
a serious problem for electric, gas, water, 
and telephone companies. 


Comparisons Made of Work 


In Summer and /W inter 


Certain operations, of course, such as 
the paving. of roads while there is frost 
in the ground, are not now considered 
suitable for Winter work, or during rainy 
seasons in some areas, But there is still 
room for further development of im- 
proved methods of Winter work in many 
fields. 

The chief arguments against Winter 
work are the extra cost of protection 
and reduced efficiency and production of 
labor and machinery, Of these the first 
is an actual cost, the other is in a meas- 
ure at least controllable by the ingenu- 
ity of the engineer or contractor and by 
the employment of methods which expe- 
rience has shown to be effective. 

As has been indicated, the picture of 
Winter is inclined to be overdrawn. Se- 
vere weather comes in comparatively 
short spells, with the balance of the sea- 
son consisting of weather with moderate 
temperatures. Production on a clear, 
snappy Winter day may not suffer in 
comparison with production on a _ hot, 
sultry day in August. With reasonable 

@resourcefulness and initiative, working 
conditions can be made nearly as agree- 
able in Winter as in Summer, the prob- 
lem in the Summer being to keep the 
eat away, in the Winter to supply the 
heat. 

The requirements for Winter work dif- 
fer from those of Summer chiefly in the 
additional requirements of heating, hous- 
ing, and protection of work in place. 
Add to this the difficulties of transpor- 
tation in the case of the isolated project, 
and the process reduced to a routine na- 
ture becomes one of getting materials 
to the job, preparing them for use, pro- 
tecting work in place while curing. if 
necessary, and the housing of personnel 
and equipment incident to the work. 


Technique Developed for Use 
Of Materials in Cold Weather 


Transportation problems materially af- 
fect mostly the isolated jobs. The city) 
building operation gets its materials by | 
truck delivery either from the’ railroad | 
or from a building material supply yard, ! 
and Winter usually presents few difficul- 
ties. For the isolated project the advent 
of the tractor has robbed Winter of many 
of its terrors and the job which is forced 
to shut down because of transportation 
difficulties is becoming a rarity. 

The problem of preparing materials 
for use in cold weather is of more im- 
portance because it is more often en- 
countered. Through experience a tech- | 
nique has been developed, whether with 
steel, concrete, brick, or other materials, 
‘es insures a finished product undam- 
4; by Winter conditions, 


| temperature maintained at any required 





Work Throughout | Year 
Advocated by Commerce Specialist 


All Months, He Says 


) ladders and the sanding of walks, stairs, 
and runways to prevent their becoming 
slippery and dangerous. 

;. Temporary water and air iines cause 
considerable annoyance and delays in 
cold weather through freezing. Low 
spots in these lines must be avoided and 
the lines either packed in straw or buried 
below the frost line whenever possible. 
Draining the lines at night will usually 
insure a water supply being available 
for morning work. 

The ill effect of to rapid an application 
of heat to work in place is another fac- 
tor. Salamanders should be placed at a 
sufficient distance from fresh concrete to 
insure against too rapid. or uneven dry- 


Su bet 


ntial Increase Is Shown 


In Exports of Iron and Steel 


Decline Since March Checked by Gain of 14.8 Per Cent in 
August, Department of Commerce Says; Imports 
Of Products Continue to Decrease 


The decline since March in United 
States exports of iron and steel prod- 


in barbed wire and woven wire fencing, 
1,425 tons. 


ing and shrinkage of the concrete. The 


+ The process employed in the case offects, heated sand may be provided fast! use of salamanders lowers the moisture | 


concrete construction consists usually of | enough to meet the demand by piling | content of the air and this must be re- 
heating the fine and coarse aggregates,|sand over a section of large diameter | placed from other sources. 


heating the mixing water, or heating 
both in combination, the protection of 
stock piles for both masonry and con- 
crete work, the housing of materials af- 
fected by moisture, and the housing of 
the entire mixer and plant. 

The principal requirements for con- 
crete work is that the temperature of 
the concrete when placed shall be above 
60 and whether this is obtained by heat- 
ing aggregate and water separateiy cr 
in combination, or heating the water 
alone, is a matter for the individual. 
Any method is acceptable so long as 
the desired result is obtained. 


The necessity for housing materials 
affected by moisture, the value of hous- 
ing the mixer and plant when exposed 
to the weather, and the desirability of 
locating the mixer in the basement of 
a building operation, whenever possible, 
are obvious. 


smoke stack in which a hot wood fire} 
is kept burning. In laying up ewer] 
the wall should be enclosed and heat sup-! 
plied. Heating devices are usually sala-, 


|manders, although in some instances the | 


small electric heater has been success- 


Ventilation Becomes 
More Important in Winter 


Ventilation assumes more importance 
in Winter because of enclosures, and sal- 


ucts was checked by a sharp upward] In point of tonnage the chief product 
movement in August, resulting in a sub-|exported was tin plate with Canada, 
stantial gain over the preceding month,‘ India, Japan, and the Philippine Islands 
the Department of Commerce stated on|the chief markets in the order given. 
Oct. 1. Shipments of scrap made up the next 

Imports continued to decline, said the|/argest tonnage with Japan and Canada 
statement, which was based on informa-|the principal outlets. The month’s larg- 


| 


jand steel division. 
jlows in full text: 


The statement fol-|Cuba and Canada, while the last named 
| took nearly three fourths of the plain 


tion collected by the Department’s iron {est markets for heavy rails were Chile, | 


fully used.. The enclosing of the walls amanders, particularly coke burning, in| 
is secured by the use of hanging scaf- confinéd spaces may become injurious to | 
folds which are completely enclosed by workers unless fresh air is provided. 
canvas, including the wall, and the in-, Plastering, especially near exterior 
terior of this housing heated from de-| openings, is likely to be affected by frost | 
vices on the scaffold. ,action and must be provided ‘with suffi- 
Steel erection seldom stops on account | cient heat to permit it to harden without | 
of cold weather, except when severe, | being frozen. Plumbing lines when un- 
windy days make the hoisting of steel/der test also require considerable care. 


Exports during August totaled 151,235 
tons, an increase of 19,463 tons, or 14.8 
per cent, over the July trade. The 
month’s trade was marked by strong in- 
creases in 60 per cent of the classes of 
products exported and by gains in the 
tonnages shipped all but two of the nor- 
mally principal markets. Considered in 


hazardous or the formation of ice on the | 
steel in place makes it dangerous for 
men to work thereon. Safety precau-, 
tions during the handling of the steel 
and protection against the elements are 
of especial importance, not so much for 
structural safety as for the protection | 
of the men and the guarding against | 
injury resulting fromthe handling of | 





Next Step Is to Protect 
Materials From Frost 


Having the materials prepared for use, 
the next step is to protect them from 
frost while placing and curing. This 
becomes of more importance in building 
operations than in bulk work such as 
bridge and dam construction. The rela- 
tively smaller section of a concrete beam 
or column is more readily and more seri- 
ously affected by freezing than the larger 
mass of a bridge abutment or a section 
of a dam, and in addition the bulk con- 
crete provides more heat in setting and 
this heat is less easily dissipated from 
the larger mass. 

Bulk concrete operations may be 
housed in completely and the interior 


amount, and due to the volumes involved 


the housing expenses is a fairly small | 


item. In building construction, how- 
ever, it is not usually expedient to house 
in the entire building, although this has 
been done in a few cases. But it is en- 
tirely practicable to enclose with canvas 


the story being framed and possibly the | 


story next below. 

Heat is then provided from devices 
of suitable nature, usually salamanders, 
and the concrete pouring proceeds as at 
any other season. The required temper- 
erature, checked by thermometer read- 
ings, is maintained long enough to per- 
mit the concrete to secure its permanent 
set without harmful effects of frost ac- 
tion. The next story is treated in like 
manner and so on up the building. It is 


ice-coated steel. Of primary importance 
|is the condition of the working deck. 
; Since a slip here is so likely to be fatal 
|it is essential that the deck be kept clear 
|of snow and ice and that the planking be | 
tight and in good repair. 

As the tiers of steel are not usually 
received on the job much in advance 
of erection there is not the problem of | 
| protection of storage material as in the | 
|ease of masonry and concrete materials. 
However, the protection of such piles of | 
steel as may be present is usually profit- | 
able since it is far easier to prevent! 
\ice from coating the steel than it is to} 
remove the ice after it has formed. Due | 
to the high winds encountered during the 
| Winter months it is important that: con- | 
nections during erection be adequately 
bolted to resist the wind stresses and that 
riveting follow the erection very closely. 
| If this point is neglected the steel frame 
| may be twisted out of plumb and the job 
| of bringing a twisted frame back to the | 
proper position is difficult and expensive. 

With the skeleton and shell of the; 
building completed, the interior finish- 
ing is comparatively simple and involves | 
only the closing of openings and heat- 
ing from a temporary or permanent 
hook-up of the heating system. 


Constant Vigilance 


Must Be Maintained 


In construction work during Winter 
months certain precautions must be ob- 
served which are not of so much im- 
portance in Summer work due to changed 








usually necessary to protect the slab 
after pouring and this is done by cov- 
ering with canvas or straw, or both, and 
by leaving a few small openings in the 
slab permitting the heat from below to 
circulate over the top of the slab. 


Masonry Work 


Demands Precaution 


Concrete, because of. the rapid and 
serious, effects of frst. ons this: material; 
demands spécial precautions. Masonry 
of other types, however, must also be 
protected during and after placing and 
the same principles are applicable. The 
mortar materials should be heated and 
the masonry units kept dry and free 
from frost. For brickwork on small proj- 





conditions. The heating of materials 
and work in place and the-.use of open 
fires introduce fire hazards which are ab- 
sent during Summer months, and the ef- 
fect of cold weather on fire fighting fa- 
cilities makes it more difficult to combat 
fires. For this reason constant vigilance 
must be maintained and watchmen and 
inspection services must be kept at a 
high standard. Especial care has to be 
exercised in the stripping of forms and 
in reshoring because of the slower hard- 
ening of concrete. Frozen concrete must 
| be removed when detected and snow and 
ice cleaned from the forms before pour- 
ing is started. Safe accessibility to work- 
ing operations about the job must be 
provided and this includes the removing 
of snow and ice from walks, stairs and 


Output of Typewriters and Parts 
Larger Though Value Declines Slightly 


Report of Census Bureau Embraces Firms Engaged Wholly 
Or Principally in Manufacturing Machines 


The quantity of typewriters and parts 


| produced increased during 1929, though 
jthe value of these commodities was less 


than in the preceding census of 1927, ac- 


;cording to a statement recentlv issued 
| by the Bureau of the Census. 
ment follows in full text: 
The Bureau of the Census announces | 
| that, according to data collected in the | 


The state- 


census of manufactures taken in 1930, 


the total shipments or deliveries of type- 
writers and parts by manufacturers en- ; 


gaged primarily in the production of 
typewriters in 1929 amounted to 588,769, 
valued at $31,368,939. These figures rep- 
resent an increase of 6.1 per cent in 
quantity and a decrease of 1.3 per cent 
in value as compared with 555,021, val- 
ued at $31,770,405, reported for 1927, the 
last preceding census year. The total 
value of the products of the industry, 
including portable and bookkeeping-bill- 





ing typewriters, rebuilt typewriters, and 
parts, amounted to $66,039,468, an in- 
crease of 19.4 per cent as compared with 
$55,318,864 reported for 1927. 

This industry, as defined for census 
purposes, embraces establishments en- 
gaged wholly or principally in the man- 
ufacture of typewriters and parts. At 
prior censuses the classification covered 
establishments which manufactured car- 
bon paper and inked ribbons, but at the 
census for 1929 these were transferred 
to a separate classification. The statis- 
tics for 1927 in this report have been ad- 
justed to exclude data for these estab- 
lishments, 

The statistics for 1929 are summarized 
in the following table, with comparative 
figures for 1927. Detailed product sta- 
tistics are given in Table 2. The figures 
for 1929 are preliminary and subject to 
revision. (See explanatory note below.) 





+ 
Table 1—Summary for the industry, 1929 and 1927: 


Number of establishments 

+Wage earners (average for the year) 

tWages 

iCost of materials, fuel and purchased el 
current 





¢Products, total value 


Typewriters, new, total value ............. 


Per Cent of 
Increase or 
Decrease (—) 

“> 

8.4 

15.2 


1929 
28 
16,910 
... .$22,352,443 
ectric 
$7,265,248 
$66,039,468 


1927 
9 


15,603 
$19,397,911 


$9,936,080 
$55,318,864 


—26.9 
19.4 





- $54,443,357 $50,386,757 8.1 





Standard typewriters, including long-car- 


riage types: 
Number . 
Value 
§Portable 
writers: 
Number 
Value 
Rebuilt typewriters, value 


and  bookkeeping-billing 


555. 


$31,77 


588,769 
.++- $31,368,939 
type- 


an 370,277 
seee $23,074,418 
$2,549,418 


307,005 
$18,616,352 
$1,555,162 


Other products, including typewriter parts, 


value d Paria ate 
**Value added by manufacture: 
NS, aa! o's bia ino ed's ae awe” 
Per wage earner 


Ratio (per cent) of cost of materials,  etc., to 


value of products 


$9,046,693 $3,376,945 
$45,382,784 
$2,909 


.. ++. $58,774,220 
$3,476 


11.0 18.0 


*Per cent not computed when base is less than 100. 


*Not including salaried employes. The 


on the numbers reported for the several months of the year. 


average number of wage earners is based 
This average somewhat 


The exercise of reasonable care and an 


| the light of trade with world areas, sub- 


| ture. 


exceeds the number that would have been required for the work performed if all had 
been continuously employed throughout the year, because of the fact that manufacturers 
report the numbers employed on or about the fifteenth day of each month, as shown 
by the pay rolls, usually taking no account of the possibility that some or all of the 
wage earners may have been on part time or for some other reason may not actually 
have worked the entire week. Thus in some cases the number reported for a given 
month exceeds“the average for that month, 

tManufacturers’ profits cannot be calculated from the census figures because no 
data are collected for certain expense items, such as interest on investment, rent, 
depreciation, taxes, insurance and advertising. 

{The cost of mill supplies was included in the cost of materials for 1927 but not in 
the corresponding figure for 1929. For this reason, these two items are not strictly 
comparable. , 

aera to avoid disclosing the output of individual establishments. 

| Revised. 

**Value of products less cost of materials, fuel and purehased electric current. 

Note.—As the purpose of this preliminary report is to make the census statistics 


| available at the earliest possible date, thus insuring their maximum current value, they 


have been compiled from returns which have not received the careful serufiny and 
revision which will be given them before the publication of the final reports, For this 
reason, some of the items in this report may differ appreciably from the corresponding 
items in the final report for the industry, but it is believed that these differences are 
not of sufficient importance to have any material effect on the value of the statistics 
for practical purposes. 


intelligent use of thermometers will pay | Stantial gains were recorded for every 
big dividends in Winter work’ both in|area except North and Central Amer- 
the structural and finishing parts of the icas, where a slight decline was shown. 
project. | The import trade continued its down- 

All these precautions necessarily cost | Ward course and, at 35,387 tons, reached 
money but analysis indicates that the | the lowest level for any month since 
extra amount is not serious when brought |July, 1924. This trade was marked by 
into relationship with the advantages.|the virtual withdrawal of several nor- 
Actual figures on the extra cost of pro-|mally important factors—the United 
viding protection and temporary heat|Kingdom, France, and Sweden, whose 
for Winter work are not as available as|tonnages were unusually small—and by 
might be desired. From the data at|the continued activity in this market for 
hand it appears, however, that this extra|Germany, Belgium-Luxemburg, and Can- 
cost ranges from 1 to 5 per cent of the | ada. 
total cost of the operation, decreasing| Export shipments averaged 4,879 tons 
as the size of the job increases. But /daily in August against only 4,251 tons 
considering the operation as a whole,|daily in July and 5,313 tons daily in 
and having in mind the interests of all|June. The average import movement 
concerned in the year-around program, | was 1,142 tons daily—well under the 
this percentage of increase often is ab-| July average of 1,281 tons and that of 
sorbed and disappears in the benefits re-| June, 1.632 tons 
sulting from release of tied up capital, | — , 
savings in labor cost from increased pro- | Rails Showed 
duction and more efficient labor, closer | Largest Increase 

Twenty-seven classes of products—60 


bidding by contractors, and an earlier 
pe geen «Oe oo oa per cent of the total number of classes— 
all, has proved its soundness aud its | Contributed to the August increase. The 
right to united support. y largest single increase recorded was that 
in rails, 9,885 tons, while other gains of 
° ° moment took place in the trade in tin 
Stable Business in Germany |plate, 4,029 tons; scrap 3,876 . tons; 
The remarkable powers of resistance|welded pipe, 2,342 tons and fabricated 
displayed by principal German indus-!shapes, 2,059 tons. Offsetting those in 
tries in weathering the severe depres-|part were losses in 18 classes of material, 
sion, which started approximately aj|the largest being that in galvanized steel 
year ago, furnishes strong evidence of|sheets, 2,105 tons. Other outstanding 
the fundamental soundness of German/|losses occurred in the trade in skelp, 
business. (Department of Commerce.) 1,773 tons; plain shapes, 1,638 tons; and 


emember 


shapes exported. 
|largest buyer of fabricated shapes, fol- 
'lowed by Uruguay. 

Shipments of iron and steel products 
|made to South America, Europe, the Far 
| East and Africa all increased in August 
|over July, but those made to the coun- 
|tries of North and Central America and 
|the West Indies declined by about 2,500 
| ton’. Shipments to this last named area, 
however, constituted 49 per cent of all 
shipments in August—a slightly greater 
proportion than for the elapsed eight 
{months of 1930, 48.6 per cent. Exports 
to South America aggregated 20.3 per 
cent of the August total (14.1 per cent 
over the current year); those to Europe 
6.1 per cent (9.2 per cent); those to the 
Far East 23.1 per cent (27.1 per cent), 
and those to Africa 1.5 per cent (1 per 
cent). 


Canada Chief 
Market for Month 


Canada was the largest individual 
market of the month, taking in all 59,141 
| tons of iron and steel from this coun- 
try—the chief products from a tonnage 
‘standpoint being tin plate, plain shapes, 
scrap and skelp. Rails weighing more 
than 50 pounds per yard made up the 
bulk of the Chilean total of 16,910 tons, 
although splice bars also were important. 
Scrap and tin plate were the chief fac- 
tors in the 14,520 tons Japanese trade, 
while galvanized sheets and tin plate 
figure prominentiy in the 7,562-ton trade 
with the Philippine Islands. The trade 
with Cuba totaled 4,545 tons with heavy 
rails the chief item. 





Exports of iron ore—a total of 181,861 | 
tons as compared with 200,166 tons for} 


July—went entirely to Canada with the 
exception of 89 tons reported shipped to 
the Philippine Islands. Shipments of 
iron and steel wood screws continued to 
drop and in August totaled only 478,841 
gross valued at $44,602. The trade in 


Canada was also the} 


Hows Exceeds 1,000 Miles~ | 
In New Road Building 


State of Iowa: 
Des Moines, Oct. 2. 


The Iowa Highway Commission has. 


|achieved its 1,000-mile paving goal set — 


|for 1930 and will exceed it by 40. miles 
|before building work for the year is 
brought to a close, while the Commis- 
sion is planning building programs for 
1931 and 1932 totaling at least 1,700 
miles, it was announced orally by the 
;chairman of the Commission, Clifford 
Niles. 

This year’s paving work will cost a 
proximately $30,000,000, Mr. Niles said, 
and gives the State now about 3,400 miles 
|of paved primary roads. Most of the 
{funds were furnished by county bonds, 
which will be retired chiefly by the gas- 
oline tax of 3 cents a gallon and the 
automobile license fees. : 


brass wood screws rose, however, to total 
30,721 gross valued at $8,914, 

At only 35,387 gross tons, imports of 
|iron and steel products into the United 
| States were, during August, at their 
|level for any month since July, 1924. 
This downward trend was by no means 
general throughout the ranks of the sev- 
}eral classes of products included in this 
trade, as there were only 17 instances 
of reduced receipts, against 16 increases, 
and one instance in which there was no 
trade in either this or last month. The 
chief reduction was that in ferro-manga- 
nese, 2,784 tons, while others of note 
occurred in the trade in structural steel, 
1,217 tons; ingots, 1,212 tons; and in pig 
iron, 1,009 tons. The largest gain took 
place in the trade in sheets, 1,920 tons; 
with those in rails, 1,703 tons, and in 
“other” pipe, 1,131 tons, being not far 
behind. 

The chief product imported during the 
month was pig iron—8,747 tons in all 
being received. Of this tonnage, 7,746 
tons came from India, 589 tons from 
Sweden, 160 tons from The Netherlands, 
and 102 tons from Japan. The next larg- 
est item was shapes, the 5,297 tons im- 
ported coming in greater part from 
Germany, 2,315 tons, and Belgium, 2,238 
tons. Germany supplied 2,800 tons of 
the 2,927-ton total of sheets imported 
in August, while of the 2,704 tons of 
merchant steel bars received, 1,008 came 
from Belgium, 841 from Germany, and 
457 from Sweden. 

Germany was the largest individual 
supplier in the August trade—her total 
being 9,864 tons, of which 2,800 tons 
was sheets, 2,315 tons was structural 
shapes, and 1,148 tons was “other” pipe. 
Belgium supplied a total of 6,908 tons, 
of which shapes constituted 2,238 tons, 
concrete reinforcement bars, 1,403 tons, 
merchant steel bars, 1,008 tons. Can- 
ada’s total was 4,387 tons, of which rails 
made up 1,878 tons and scrap 1,001 tons. 
Shipments of pig iron from India com- 
prised all of her 7,746-ton total. 





? 


way back 


YOU HAD TO THAW OUT THE PUMP TO GET A DRINK? 


THAT was the day when hand labor was the rule 
even in the packing houses. Internal transpor- 
tation was slow and laborious because hand labor 
was about the only thing available. 

As in other packing house advancements, 
Armour production engineers were the first to 
improve this important operating factor. Away 
back in 1892 Armour and Company built the 
first elevated electric railway in the world. It 
connected all the manufacturing departments 
and loading docks in the Armour plant; and for 
twenty-eight years was one of the picturesque 
stock-yard sights of Chicago. 

By 1917 even this system was found inade- 
quate, due to plant expansion to provide for 
vastly increased production. In addition, more 
than a thousand men were found. working 
between the handles of two-wheel trucks — 
carrying products from processing depart- 
ments to trolley-trains, and from these to the 
refrigerator cars. 

Into the picture came the electric tractor. 
Trolley-track beds were converted into tractor- 
train runways. More points became accessible 
through the tractor’s readier mobility. Reload- 


ing operations were reduced, The number of 
hand-truck operators diminished from 1000 to 
50. Greater speed was made. More time was 
saved. Hauling costs were cut. 

Today a fleet of nearly a hundred electric 
tractors and more than two thousand trailers — 
one of the largest of its kind in the world — 
transports millions of pounds of products about 
the Armour Chicago plant every day. These 
tractor-trains are “fed” by steady streams of 
products, which come to them over an elaborate 
modern network of chutes, moving tables and 
mechanical and gravity conveyors. Directly to 
the refrigerator cars go the loads! With products 
in which freshness is especially important — 
such as Armour’s Star Sliced Bacon and Star 
Pure Pork Sausage, the time saved by these quick 
dispatching methods means much to the public. 


Internal transportation improvements repre- 
sent just one of many episodes in the progress 
of a great concern which is ever striving toward 
economies and service to benefit further the 
ultimate consumer. A sharp contrast, indeed, to 
the methods that prevailed when pump-thawing 
was an onerous winter “pastime.” 


THE NEW/ AND MODERN 


ARMOUR 4” COMPANY 


U.S.A. 





| e d Labor Law Adjudged No Bar 


To Employment 


by Parents in lowa| 


Mother Who Produced Vaudeville Act in 
Which Son Under 14 Played Role Held Not 
To Have Violated Child Labor Statute 


State of Iowa: 
StaTe or Iowa 


v. 
ALTA ERLE. 

Iowa Supreme Court. 

No. 40391. eet 

Appeal from Woodbury County District 
Court. 

JoHN FuetcHer, Attorney General, 
NEILL GARRETT, Assistant Attorney 
General, and O. T. NAGLESTAD, County 
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The defendant Alta Erle, the mother 
of Broadus Erle, was accused by infor- 
mation filed in a justice of the peace 
court in and for Sioux City Township, 

Woodbury County, Iowa, of the crime 

of violating a provision of the child labor 

Taw of Iowa (Section 1526, Code 1927), 

in that she, as parent of Broadus Erle, 

@ person under the age of 14 years, did 

it said Broadus Erle to work and 

. employed as a performer in the Or- 

pheum Theater, said theater not being) 

operated by the parents of said Broadus 

Erle. ; : 

The cause was tried to a jury before 
said justice of the ‘ae and a verdict of 

ilty was returned. An appeal was per- 
ected to the District Court of Iowa in 
and for Woodbury County, wherein trial 
was had to the court, jury being waived 
on agreement of the parties. The court 
found the defendant guilty as charged 
in the information, and judgment was 
entered, within the purview of section 

1540, imposing a fine of $25 and costs! 

of prosecution. The defendant appeals. 

Reversed. 


| telephone in the corner of some hotel or 


Des Moines. 


ness carried on at such a place is well 
known and the meaning of the word is 
accepted generally. 

oo that per- 
age are pro- 


It is in such specified 
sons under 14 years o 
hibited from being employed by the 
owner or operator thereof respectively. 
If followed logically that inasmuch as 
the places derive their names or desig- 
nations from the occupations carried on 
at and in those places, the prohibition 
must necessarily attach to the occupa- 
tions carried on therein and thereat. 


Interpretation Given 
For Business of Parents 


The exception or proviso must be read: | 
“Nothing in this section shall be con-| 
strued (even by the labor commissiener , 
or court) as prohibiting any child from 
working in any of the above establish- 
ments (places) or occupations when 
operated by his parents.” (Writer’s 
parentheses and italics.) | 

Let us suppose a mother operated a 
parcel delivery business with a desk and 


other business establishment for which | 
she paid a rental. Let us further sup- 
pose that whenever a person desired a 
package to be delivered, the telephone | 
was used and the mother sent her boy, | 
under 14, to deliver the package, the| 
mother receiving the fee for the delivery. 

Would anyone claim that the parent, 
under such circumstances, would be sub- 
ject to the penalty provided in section 
1540 for violating the provisions of sec- | 
tion 1526? Apply the same test to the | 
mother who made a contract with the 
Western Union in which contract she 
agreed, at a fixed salary, to deliver or 





De GraFrF, J.—The State contends that 
2 act charged in the information is 
within the purview of the provisions of | 
the Iowa Child Labor Law as defined 
in section 1526, chapter 76, Code 1927. 
The defendant-appellant contends that 
the act charged is not within the pur- 
view of the prohibition defined in said | 
section, but is within the proviso or ex- 
ception as defined therein. The only 
matter, therefore, that is involved on | 
this appeal. is the construction to be} 
placed on the language of section 1526 
with special reference to the included | 
exception. 

have nothing to do with the wis- | 
dom of the legislative policy in enacting | 
the law in question. It is simply the) 
exercise of the police power by the State, 
and so long as that power is not arbi- 
trarily or unreasonably exercised, and not 
violative of constitutional provision, a 
conrt will not interfere. 

It must be cnceded that the State 
may, in the exc® ise of its police power, 
prohibit the employment of such persons 
in defined occupations as are deemed 
dangerous, either to the life or limb, or 
injuries to the morals, or the future wel- | 
fare of children of tender years, and 
by the same token, exceptions to the de- 
fined prohibition may be made. 

For a general discussion of this right 
and power see State v. Shorey, 86 Pac. | 
881( Oreg.); 24 L. A. R. (N. S.) 1121.) 

To what extent the supervision and 
control shall be exercised is a question 
of expediency which is the province of 
the legislature to determine. We are 
here concerned with the legislative in 
tent, and in arriving at the conclusion 
in the matter presented, every word, 
phrase, clause, and sentence must be 
read and studied so that the actual 
meaning. which the legislature intended | 
t convey, may be discovered. 

It is necessary at the outset to quote} 
the section of the code under discussion. | 
It reads: 


Text of Contested 
Statute Is Quoted 


No person under 14 years of age shall 
be employed with or without compensa- 
tion in any mine, manufacturing establish- 
ment, factory, mill, shop, laundry, slaughter 
house, or packing house, or in any store 
or mercantile establishment where more 
than eight persons are employed, or in any 
livery stable, garage, place of amusement, 
or in the distribution or transmission of 
meréhandise or messages; but nothing in 
this section shall be construed as prohib- 
iting any child from working in any of the 
above establishments 6dr occupations when 
operated by his parents. 

It may be observed that the initial 
words of this section constitute a prohi- 
bition, to-wit: “No person under 14 years 
of age shall be employed.” It then par- 
ticularizes or specifies the prohibited 
places. In the exception or proviso in 
which instructions are given as to the 
construction of the language theretofore 
used, the reference is to occupation, to- 
wit, working in any of the above estab- 
lishments or occupations under the con- 
trol and supervision of the owner or 
operator of any of such named estab- 
lishments. 

Let us at this point note the language 
used in the original act found in section 


2477A, 1915 Supp. (1915 Session Laws, | 


p. 206). The exception or proviso found 
there reads, “but nothing in this sec- 
tion shall be construed as prohibiting 
a child from working in any of the above 
establishments or occupations when such 
are owned or operated by his parents.” 
(Writer’s italics.) 
Original Act Is 
Analysed by Court 

Section 1526, Code 1927, is a codifica- 
tion of the original act. It chahges 
the original language, but the general 
rule is that a codification does not, by 
a mere change in language, alter the 
meaning or construction to be given the 
language. We hold, therefore, that the 
exception as found in the present law 
must be given the same meaning and 


construction as found in the original! proper amount of sleep, the proper food, | !eft the question to be decided by the| 


law. 
In this connection it may be observed 
that section 1527, Code 1927, which is a 
part of the same enactment, emphasizes 
the fact that places are specified and 
therein is used the word “at” in rela- 
tion thereto and also refers to “any of 


the occupations specified in the preceding ' 


section” (sec. 1526). It follows, there- 
fore, that we must first consider places. 
The places are grouped and the groups 
are connected with the disjunctive “or.” 

It is readily seen that each and every 
one of these places derives its desig- 
nation by the nature of the occupation 


or business carried on at the place, and | 
it is for this reason that the places are| 


so named, There would be no “mine” 
if there was no mining, there would be 
no “manufacturipg establishment” if the 


| ecupation or business of manufacturing 


Fa was not carried on at the place. 
- All of the other specified places may 
ive the same analysis and with the 


f e result, except perchance the place 
Poerere,” but the occupation or busi- 


| place. 


collect messages for said company. 

Would the mother, who used her boy | 
under 14 years to assist in carrying out 
the contract, be within the prohibition of 
section 1520? In both instances it must 
be said that it was the mother’s business | 

occupation. | 
‘Occupation’ and ‘Operate’ 
Are Defined in Opinion 

The word “occupation” is a term of 
broad significance and includes vocation, | 
trade, calling, profession, office employ- | 
ment, or business by which one gener- | 
ally earns her or his living. See Kenny 
v. Bankers Accident Ins. Co., 136 Iowa 
140, 1. c. 149; Mortensen v. Central Life 
Assurance Assn., 124 Iowa 277. 

The word “operate” is defined as “to 
act or control, or to manage authorita- 
tively, to conduct or manage the affairs, | 
or to direct,” or, as said by this court 
in Haller v. Quaker Oats Co., 181 Iowa 
389, 1. c. 397: “To put in action, super- 
vise the working of, put into or con- 
tinue in operation.” See, also, Webster’s 
New International Dictionary. 

The exception in the instant statute 
uses the words “when operated.” Un-| 
questionably, these words refer to the 
statutory phrase, “above establishments 
or occupation.” We, therefore, must ac- | 
cept a meaning as though the words, ! 
“the same are” appeared before the word | 
operated,” so as to make the clause | 
read, “the above establishments or oc- 
cupations when the same are operated | 





| 
| 


“ 


iby his parents.” 
A We cannot strictly say that a place | 
i|may be operated. 


It is a figure of| 
speech—metonymy. As a transitive verb, | 
operate means “to put into activity, to) 


| work.” A person cannot put a place into | so that the car by a slight touch started down the grade, was negligent and 
|activity, but he can put activity in a; was liable for injuries sustained when the car started down the track and col- 


It is reasonable to assume that} 
by the words “when operated,” the Leg- | 
islature intended the transitive meaning | 
of the verb. 

In the instant case, it may be conceded | 
that the mother did not operate the es- 
tablishment, that is to say, she did not | 
operate the theater, or place of amuse- | 
ment. 


Occupation of Mother of 
14-year-old Boy Described 


The material question is, Did she have 
an occupation? Yes. What was that 
occupation? Furnishing entertainment. | 
Who operated it? The mother. Where? | 
In the R. K. O. theatrical establishment, | 
in Sioux City, Iowa, at the time in — 
tion. 

In brief, the mother operated the occu- 
| pation and owned the act in which the | 
| boy was assigned a part at the time the 
|complaint was filed. It is quite appar- 
ent from the record that the mother | 
{not only owned the occupation, but she | 
also operated it. 

The facts of this case are not in dis- | 
jpute. It is disclosed that the defendant 
| Alta Erle was the mother of the boy, 
| Broadus Erle. He was under 14 years | 
|of age. The mother had a contract with | 
| the Radio-Keith-Orpheum Company, and | 
‘under the terms of said contract she was | 
| paid a stipulated sum per week for the 
production of the act in which her son 
Broadus played a role. 

The son was a musical prodigy and 
| was an artist in’playing the violin. She 
| directed from the wings of the stage 
| the act owned by her. The boy’s piano 
| accompanist was employed by Mrs. Erle 
|in the act. This was her only occupa-| 
tion, so far as the record discloses, The | 
| boy’s accompanist was the tutor of the! 
| boy in the common school subjects which | 

were required for a pupil of his age to, 
| pursue in the public school which he at- 
| tended at his home in Detroit, Mich. 
| The appearance of Broadus on the} 
stage was twice daily and in some houses 
three times a day, but never more than, 
| three times, which were at the hours of | 
3, 7 and 9 o’clock. The boy traveled | 
| with his mother, under her care and su- | 
'pervision in her occupation about 10} 
| weeks of the year. The boy was given 
|every care possible and secured the| 


| 
| 


land every essential necessary for his 
| health, which had always been very 
| good. 


| Legislative Intent of 


| Act Is Discussed 


| The legislative intent in the enactment | 
of the law under discussion is obvious. | 
It was to prevent a child under 14 years| 
from being employed by the owner or| 
operator of the defined and prohibited | 
establishments, which by the nature of | 
the work or the place of employment 
his health or moral welfare might be im- 
paired. 

The legislature did except a child un- 
der 14 years, when acting in the occu- 
pation of his mother, as in the instant 
case. She had a treasure in the child! 
involved here and the parent’s incentive 
would naturally be to preserve that | 
treasure. Under the provisions of. sec-| 
|tion 1526 the legislature recognized the 
| fact that parents generally have suffi- | 
|cient interest in their own child or chil-j 


i 


CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 
Canal Zone—Courts—Designation—Court of United States and_not of Canal 


Zone— s 

The district court created by Congress for the Canal Zone is a court of the 
United States and not a “district court of the Canal Zone” and should not be 
so designated, but should be designated the “United States district court for 
the Canal Zone.” 

Government of Canal Zone v. Imperiale et al.; D. C. Canal Zone, No. Cr. 1878, 
Aug. 16, 1930. 


Canal Zone—District court—Status—Freedom from legislative supervision— 

The district court created by Congress for the Canal Zone is not a consti- 
tutional court established under article 3 of the Federal Constitution, but is a 
legislative court and as such is not imvested with the judicial power of the 
United States defined by such article 3, and, although Congress can at any 
time take from such court the judicial power vested in it, the exercise of the 
power, while it exists, is as free and as independent of legislative control and 
supervision as that of a constitutional court and, since its independence and 
enjoyment of judicial power, though not guaranteed by the letter of the Consti- 
tution as in the case of constitutional courts, is guaranteed by the spirit of 
the Constitution, in view of article 4 of the Constitution empowering Congress 
to make all needful rules and regulations respecting the territory belonging 
to the United States, the Canal Zone being territory of the United States within 
the meaning of such article. 

Government of Canal Zone v. Imperiale et al.; D. C. Canal Zone, No. Cr. 1878, 
Aug. 16, 1930. 


Canal Zone—Government—Designation— 

The Canal Zone is governed by the United States and not by a “government 
of the Canal Zone,” although the government is so designated, since the zone, 
rior to the enactment of the Panama Canal Act, was governed first by the 
sthmian Canal Commission and later by the President of the United States, 
and the Panama Canal Act did not create or establish a government of the 
Canal Zone but vested legislative power in the Congress of the United States, 
judicial power in legislative courts created by Congress and executive power in 
an official who derives his powers from the President and the Congress of the 
United States. 

Government of Canal Zone v. Imperiale et al.; D. C. Canal Zone, No. Cr. 1878, 
Aug. 16, 1930. " 


cane Zone—Laws—Designation—Laws of United States and not of Canal 
one— ‘ 

The National Prohibition Act in so far as it applies to the Canal Zone is not 
a local law of the Canal Zone, but a law of the United States, since all laws 
for, or applicable to the Canal Zone, have been enacted by the Congress of 
the United States and approved by the President of the United States and 
are therefore laws of the United States-and not laws of the Canal Zone. 

Government of Canal Zone v. Imperiale et al.; D. C. Canal Zone, No. Cr. 1878, 
Aug. 16, 1930. 


Criminal law—Rights of accused—Indictment—Jury trial—Prosecutions in Canal 


ne— 

The right to a jury trial and to prosecution under presentment er indictment 
of grand jury, under the Federal Constitution, does not extend to the Panama 
Canal Zone, since such constitutional rights do not extend to territory or places 
not incorporated into the Union of the United States, in the absence of legis- 
lation by Congress to that effect. 

Government of Canal Zone v. Imperiale et al.; D. C. Canal Zone, No. Cr. 1878, 
Aug. 16, 1930. 


Labor unions—Actions—Local organization’s action on indemnity bond issued 
by national organization—Failure to exhaust remedies specified by constitution 
of organization— 

A local labor organization could sue the national organization on an indemnity 
bond issued to the local organization by the national organization to protect 
the former against embezzlement by its officers without first proceeding under 
provisions of the Constitution prescribing the method of settling disputes, since 
the rule which requires members to exhaust remedies within an organization 
before applying to the courts applies primarily to controversies concerning 
matters of internal discipline and not to disputes involving money or tangible 
property, and the right to take such disputes to court is not lost except where 
waived by an express agreement for some specified method of arbitration. 

Local Lodge No. 104 of International Brotherhood of Boiler Makers, Iron 
Ship Builders and Helpers of America et al. v. International Brotherhood of 
Boiler Makers, Iron Ship Builders and Helpers et al.; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 
22337, Sept. 17, 1930. 


Principal and surety—Discharge of surety from liabitily—National labor organ- 
ization’s indemnity bond protecting local organizations—Failure to deposit lib- 
erty loan bond with bank— 

A national labor organization which had issued to its local organizations 
indemnity bonds protecting the local organizations against embezzlement by 
their officers was not discharged from liability to a local organization, following 
the embezzlement by its treasurer of a liberty loan bond kept in a safety deposit 
box, by the failure of its officers to require the deposit of the liberty bond in’ 
a bank under provisions of the constitution of the national organization for 
the deposit of all money in the hands of a treasurer in excess of $50, since the 
liberty bond was not money, within the meaning of such provision. 

Local Lodge No. 104 of International Brotherhood of Boiler Makers, Iron 
Ship Builders and Helpers of America et al. v. International Brotherhood of 
Boiler Makers, Iron Ship Builders and Helpers et al.; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 
22337, Sept. 17, 1930. 


Railroads—Operation—Negligence in leaving freight car on grade where children 
play—Liability for injuries sustained in attempting to rescue child on top of 
car moving down grade— 

A railroad company which placed a freight car on a grade in a place used as 
a playground by children without setting the hand brake or blocking the wheels 


lided with other cars, by the father of a boy five years of age who jumped on 
the car to rescue his son therefrom, even though the freight car was not an 
attractive nuisance. ‘ 

Christiansen v. Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Co.; Utah Sup. Ct., No. 4855. 
Workmen’s compensation—Compensation—Right to compensation—Injured em- | 
ploye’s refusal to submit to surgical treatment as bar to recovery of compensa- 
tion— 

An employe who refused to submit to surgical treatment of a fractured finger 
by the attending physician, was not entitled to compensation for impairment of 
use of hand following amputation of finger necessitated by infection which would 
have been prevented by such treatment, since the treatment to which he refused 
to submit involved no serious risk or suffering and was such as a man of ordi- 
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| which he requested to be transferred to 


|the Secretary of the Interior in the hands 
lof the Equitable Trust Company of New| 
York as a gift to the American Baptist 


*~ 


~ 


Await Action of S 


. 


AvtHorRizep STATEMENTS ONLY Arr Presentep Hekstn, Bsine 


PusLisnen Without ComMENT BY THe Untrev Staves DarmLy 


Issues in Total of 26 Pending Cases Range From Ques- 


tions of Tribal Right 


s to Guardianship of 


Individual Estates 


As the Supreme Court of the United 
States draws near to its first meeting 
of the 1930 term on Oct. 6, 26 cases in- 
volving Indians and Indian lands have 
been placed upon the docket for its con- 
sideration. 

One case involves the right of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to compel the sub- 
mission to him of leases to lands which 
it is claimed the In ‘.ns did not wish to 
lease. Other cases deal with alleged 
frauds upon Indians and litigation grow- 
ing out of them while the majority raise 
questions of land titles. 

The power of the Secretary of the In- 
terior to compel the submission of leases 
is attacked’ in the petition for a writ of 
certiorari i the case of Whitebird et al. 
v. Eagle-Picher Lead Co. et al., No. 163. 

According to the petition, former Sec- 
retary Fall, in 1922, issuec three lead 
and zinc mining leases t« the lead com- 
pany at a royalty of 10 per cent. The 
petitioning Indians filed-written protests 
to the execution of the leases and refused , 
to sign them. The Secretary, however, 
directed the superintendent to sign their 
names to the leases and he approved 
ther. 

It is pointed out that the present ac- 
tion was brought seeking cancellation of ' 
the leases on the grounds, (1) ‘that the 
Secretary had no power under the law to 
lease the lands without the Indians’ con- 
|sent; and (2) that the leases were for a 
|grossly inadequate consideration and | 
were procured by the fraudulent collu- 

sion of the Secretary and the Eagle- 
Picher Lead Company. J 

Two cases, United States v. Equitable 
Trust Co. et al., No. 21, and Mott v. 
United States, No. 78, arising out of the 
alleged illegal transfer of the estate of 
Jackson Barnett, a Creek Indian, are on 
the docket of the court. The estate was 
valued at approximately $1,156,750. 


Mr. Barnett Described 


As Mental Incompetent 


It is claimed in the petition that Mr. 
Barnett was a mental incompetent, illit- 
erate and incapable of handling his .af- 
fairs or caring for his property. By 
reason of this mental infirmity, it is, 
claimed that he was unable to realize or 
understand the portions of his property 








his wife and a religious organization as 
a gift. 

The transfer, however, was approved 
by the Secretary of the Interior and un- 
der it $550,000 in bonds were placed by 


Home Mission ‘Society in trust for cer- 
tain purposes. Mrs. Barnett also re- 
ceived a certain amount of bonds ‘and 
upon receiving them delivered over to 
Marshall L. Mott a portion valued at 
$15,000. 

The United States then instituted 
suits to have these moneys returned to 
it undiminished by attorney’s fees on 
the ground that Mr. Barnett was a 
mental incompetent. The cases were 
decided in different ways by the Circuit 
Courts of Appeals for the Second and 
Tenth Circuits. In the Equitable Trust 
case, it is pointed out, the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit held, 
in ordering a return of the funds, less 
attorney’s fees, that the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior of what the 
district court held to be a void gift of! 
bonds released the restrictions on the| 
property, while the tenth circuit in the 
Mott case held that the Secretary had 
no right to dispose of the property in 
accordance with Jackson Barnett’s writ-: 
ten requestion and that his approval of, 
such; disbursement was without author- 
ity of law. 

Petitioner’s Funds Were 
| Released Under Duress 

Another alleged fraud arises in the 
eases of Ingram v. Lewis et al., No. 
130, and Ingram v. Wesley et al., No. 


188. The petitioner, Leonard Daniel In- 
ram, it is stated in the petition, is a 








nary manly character would undergo for his own good. 
American Smelting and Refining Co. v. Industrial Commission of Utah et al.; 
Utah Sup. Ct., No. 4977. 


Summary of opinions published m full text m this sue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Banks—Deposits—County funds—Bank other than legal depository as trustee 
ex malificio—Liability for amount withdrawn and misappropriated by county 
treasurer— 

Banks which were not legal county depositories were trustees ex malificio as 
to county funds received for deposit from the county treasurer and were liable 
as such for amount withdrawn and misappropriated by the treasurer.—Fidelity 
and Deposit Co. of Maryland v. Peeves Bank; Same v. Missouri State Bank. 


(C. C. A. 8.)—V U. S. Daily, 2372, Oct. 3, 1930. 
| 
Infants—Regulation of employment—Child labor law—Application to mother 
using child in her vaudeville act— ~ 

A mother who for a stipulated sum per week produced a vaudeville act in 
which her son, who was less than 14 years of age, played a role, did not violate 
the Iowa Child Labor Law which prohibits the employment of persons under 14 
years of age, with or without compensation, in described places of employment, 
but the participation of the boy in the mother’s act came within an exception 
providing that the statute shail not be construed to prohibii a “child from 
working in any of the above establishments or occupations when operated by 
his parents,” although the mother did not operate the theater, since it was 
sufficient, in order to come within the exception, that she operated the occu- 
pation and owned the act in which the boy was assigned a part.—State of 
Iowa v. Erle. (Iowa Sup. Ct.)—V U. S, Daily, 2372, Oct. 3, 1930. 
ae eateereataetataaceadeatadediiaealadetagraranatteapateninatnamintanintniabatiinadnceaptididatnatatasncnainnlatadtstniaasiieademunirs 
dren to decide what is. best ‘or him or!|“A girl receives no compensation. Her 
them, as defined in the exception, and|appearance and experience before the 
public are voluntary. * * * It is the 

| eneewowe omen of the court that the 

. dic.| Legislature did not use language for- 
laws dis |bidding what defendant did ae [ per- 
mitted the girls to appear on the stage 
under the circumstances shown in this 
prosecution. ‘Be employed’ and ‘to work’ 
| as those terms are used in the statute, 
|when the entire act and the purposes 
of the Legislature are considered, imply 
a contract of employment for compen- 
sation and work for hire pursuant to 
such contract. * * * The girls iny per- 


parent or parents, 


A review of.child labor 
closes quite a variance in the provisions 
of this class of legislation in the differ- 
ent States. We have been unable to 
find any decision of any court of last re- 
sort involving an interpretation of a 
law similar to section 1526. 

In Taylor v. State, 199 N. W. (Nebr.), 
one question only was presented, Did 
defendant violate the statute? The chilu 
labor law of Nebraska provides: “Nw 
child under 14 years~of age shall be 
employed, permitted or suffered to work 
in or in connection with any theater, 
concert hall or place of amusement * * *.” 
Comp. St. 1922, sec. 7669. 

The Nebraska law does not contain 
the words, “with or without compen- 
sation.” There is no exception or pro-| © 
viso. In that case the girls in ques-,0f amusement because the very nature 
tion were pupils of an instructor in danc-|0f her business or occupation was to 
ing, acting or singing, and the court said|#muse and entertain. It follows, there- 
that their performances were in a sense | 
lessons in those arts. 

We quote an excerpt from the opinion: 


master or employer.” 


| business or occupation in which her own 
son assisted her, which (3) gave to the 
establishment its designation as a place 





forming their little tasks in public were r 
not under the control of defendant as| 1930, D. C. 


As to the appellant in the case at bar, 
|we find (1) a parent (2) operating a|for gummed stickers or IMbels, 1638815, 


fore, as a matter of law, that she is 
within the exclusion of exception of sec- 
tion 1526, and the court under the legis- 


freedman member of the Creek Tribe of 
Indians and an allottee of Indian land| 
upon which was discovered valuable oil 
deposits. 

He claims that he was procured by 
the respondents in these suits to exe- 
cute instruments of trust to them upon 
the date of his attaining his majority. 

By these instruments, it is alleged, 
the respondents took control of the peti- 
tioner’s entire estate valued at over a 
half-million doHars. At the termination 
of the trust, at the end of two years, 
‘it is stated that the petitioner received 
only $460 and that a release was ob- 
tained by duress purporting on its face 
to be a full and complete release, satis- 
f.ction and discharge. 

In this case, as in the following cases, 
the petitions for writs of certiorari have 
not yet been submitted to the court. 

An authoritative construction of the 
Federal heirship statute, enacted in or- 
der to make easy the determination of 
who inherited allotments of restricted 
Indians, is asked of the court in the 








case of Howard v. Qwens, No. 107, It 
is claimed that the different decisions of 
the Oklahoma Supreme Court are so con- 
ficting and so confusing that the Su- 
preme Court of the United States should 
take jurisdiction to construe the statute, 
which, for want of authoritative con- 
struction, is now seldom used, although 
enacted to provide a procedur~ for de- 
termining heirs of restricted Indians. 

_ The statute is also brought into ques- 
tion in the appeal of Neustadt et al. v. 
Coline Oil Company et al., No. 102. The 
case, it is noted in the statement of 
jurisdiction, presents the question ot 
whether the findings of the probate 
courts of a State determining who are 
the heirs of restricted Indians are con- 
cluSive. 


Validity of Marriage 
Questioned in Case 


To determine property interest, the 
validity of a marriage is brought into 
issue in the case of Davis v. Tolowa 
Royalties, Inc., et al., No. 121. Accord- 
ing to the petition recovery is claimed 
by the petitioner as surviving spouse of 
a decgased Creek allottee. The ques- 
tioned marriage was entered into under 
the Indian custom in the Seminole na- 
tion, without ceremony and before the 
day of licenses. The Dawes Commission, | 
in 1902, found that the parties were 
validly married. The Circuit Court of| 
Appeals for the Tenth Circuit, however, | 
helt to the contrary. It is claimed that 
the judgment of the Dawes Commission 
was conclusive of the matter. 

Fourteen cases have been docketed in| 
which the right to allotments upon the 
Quinaielt Indian Reservation in the State| 
of Washington is contested. These cases 


; are entitled Halbert Jr. et al. v. United, 


States, Nos. 141 to 154) 

In a memorandum filed by the United 
States the question is preesnted of 
whether it is a prerequisite to allotment 
of land on the reservation to a “fish-| 
eating Indian” of the Pacific coast that 

e be a recognized member of the tribe, 
either by blood or adoption, that the| 


‘tribe be among those mentioned as affil-| 


iated with the Quinaielts and Quillehutes 
in the 1855 treaty with these tribes, 
that he reside upon the reservation and 
that he has applied for allotment. 

A decision of the Supreme Court of 
Ok'ahoma is contested in the case of 
Thomas v. Jones et al., No. 301. The 
petition for a writ of certiorari states 
the State court held that the sale of 
lands of an Indian, under incompetency 
guardianship, through the county court, 
prior to the removal of restrictions by 
the Secretary of the Interior, was invalid | 
for want of jurisdiction of the county} 
court, but that the Act of Congress, 
Aug. 24, 1922, validated such a sale. 


Land Titles Contested 


On Ground of Fraud 


It is urged in the petition that the act 
of Congress is either unconstitutional as 
a violation of the Fifth Amendment or it 
did not apply to a sale such as the one 
involved. 

The case of Reynolds et al. v. Schmidt 
et al., No. 191, is another case contesting 
land titles by reason of alleged fraud and 
mental incompetence. According to the 
petition the case was gqriginated in the, 
State court and was removed to the Fed- 
eral court. There, it is explained, the 
pleadings were recast to form a legal 
action in ejectment, and a suit in equity 
for cancellation for fraud combined with 
mental weakness and gross inadequacy 
of consideration. 

It is stated that the respondent con- 
tended that the suit was concluded by 
the judgment in the legal action as well 
as by a prior action in the State court 
brought to recover the same land. The, 
petitioners, on the other hand, insist that 
they have brought forward a good cause 
of action in their showing of mental in- 
capacity. 

The necessity of the presence of the 
United States in a suit involving an| 
Indian, in order that a, binding judg- 
ment might be obtained against him is} 
at issue in the cAse of Mars et al. v. Mc- 
Dougal et al. No. 212. 

In the petition for a writ of certiorari | 
it is claimed that it has long been an es- 
tablished law, universally understood and 
appreciated by the bar in the Indian 
country, that a restricted member of the 
Five Civilized Tribes in Oklahoma can- 
not be bound in respect to his restricted 
Indian allotment or restricted inherited 
interests in such allotments by any de- 
cree or judgment of a court except in 
a suit by the United States litigated in 
his behalf. 


Another article of this series, pre- 
senting by subject matter a summary 
of the cases on the appellate docket 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, which relates to anti-trust 
and unfair competition cases, ap- 
pears on page 2 of this issue. The 
concluding article, dealing with mis- 
cellaneous cases not covered in pre- 
vious articles, will be published in 
the issue of Oct. 4. 


Notices of Patent Suits 


(Statement of Patent Office of notices under 


sec, 4921, R. S., 


1039167, Meier & Sullivan, Ticket vend- 
jing and registering machine, 1160669, Swift | 
& Reller, Ticket-issuing and registering ma- 
)chine, C. C. A., 8th Cir. (St, Louis), Doe. | 
8695, The Temco Mfg. Co. v. National | 
Electric Ticket Register Co. Dismissed with 
prejudice July 5, 1930. 

1093009, 1147973, J. C. Ramsey Jr., Lamp | 
support, 1144956, H. Aiken, Lamp socket, | 
, 1497896, Edgecumbe & Cowderoy, Spotlight | 
bracket, 1702772, H. G. Gross, Spotlight, | 
filed July 14, 1930, D. C., N. D. Ohio, E. 
Div., Doc. 3446, Unity Mfg. Co. v. The 
Bruening Autoglass Co. 

1109950, A. Andren, Signaling apparatus, 
1666589, C. W. Bassett, Elevator signal sys- 
tem, D. C. Dela., Doc. E 683, Elevator Sup- 

lies Co., Inc., v. Graham & Norton Co. 
Patent 1666589 held valid and infringed, 
dismissed as to 1109950 June 30, 1930. 

1144956, 1147973. (See 1093009.) 

1160669. (See 1039167.) 

1177697, L. Gaumont, Developing, fixing, 
toning and otherwise treating photographic 
film and prints, 1209696, same, Apparatus 
for drying photograhpic film, filed June 18, 

Dela., Doc. E 799, Cinema Pat- 
ents Co., Ine., v, Craft Film Laboratories, 
Inc., et al. 

1194752, T. H. Krueger, Moistening device 


lative fiat has received its instruction 
that the section shall not be construed 
to prohibit her from using her own son 
in her own occupation or operations. The 
judgment entered by the trial court is 


as amended Feb, 18, 


1922.) 


same, Tape serving device, 1742603, same, 
Tape serving machine, filed July 3, 1930, 
D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doe. E 54/192, Better 
Packages, Inc., v. L. Link & Co., Inc. 

1203550, 1420609, G. H. Curtiss, Hydro- 
aeroplane, 1420610, same, Method of getting 
a hydroaeroplane off the water into the air, 
1246021, N. W. Dalton, Streamlined shock 
absorber, 1246027, H. Kleckler, Aeroplane 
control surface, 1291678, sa.ne, Wing con- 
truction, 1296730, Zimmermann & Kleck- 
er, Pusher hydroaeroplane, filed July 18, 
1930, D. C. Dela., Doc. E 805, Curtiss Assets 
Corp. v. Bellanca Aircraft Corp. 

1209696. (See 1177697.) 

1227777, R. M. Gilson, Signal, 1241512, 
G. O. Harrington, Adjusting incandescent 
lamp, filed July 14,1930, D. C., S. D. N. Y. 
Doc. E 54/237, Union Switch & Signal Co. 
v. Handlan-Buck Mfg. Co, 

1241512, (See 1227777.) 

1246021, 1246027. (See 1203550.) 

1278985, H. D. Morton, Portable electric- 
arc-welding apparatus, 1648560, same, Elec- 
tric-arc-welding, 1648562, same, Electric- 
arc-welding control method and _ means, 
filed July 7, 1930, D, C., E, D, Wis. (Mil- 
waukee), Doc. 2948, Automatic Arc Weld- 
ing Co, v, A. O. Smith Corp. 

1291678, 1296730. (See 1203550.) 

1309833, E, Cavicchi, Grinding or polish- 
ing machine, 1571571, same, Base and floor 
border polishing machine, filed May 21, 1930, 
D. C., E. D. N. Y., Doc. 4970, E. Cavicchi 
v. Eppenbach, Inc. 

1309833, Beardsley & Piper, Molding ap- 
paratus, 1309835, same, Method of mak- 





reversed. 
Mor.inG, C. J., EVANS, FAVILLE, AL- 
BERT WAGNER and GRIM, JJ., concur. 


ing molds for founding, Re. 15292, same, 
Machine for making molds, D. C., E. 
Mich., 8S. Div., Doc. 1698, The Beardsley & 
Piper Co, v.'F. K. Axmann et al. Decree 


D. | harness, 
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| Suits Involving Indian Wealth Banks Held Liable 


upreme Court 
— 4 


Fo r Withdrawals 
Of County Officer 


Maryland Fidelity Firm Wins 
Suit Against Banks Al- 
leged to Be Illegal Deposi- 
tories of County Funds 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Fifeirry & Deposit COMPANY OF MARY- 


LAND 
Vv. 
PEOPLES BANK AND Missouri STATE 


ANK. 

Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit. 

hain Nos. 8780 and 8781. 

Appeals from the District Court for the 
Western District of Missouri. 

LELAND Hazarp (P. E. Reeper and O. 
W. LITTLETON were on the brief) for 
Fidelity & Deposit Company of Mary- 
land; Cyrus CRANE (D. C. CHASTAIN 
and C. A. DENTON were on the brief) 
for Peoples Bank; Frep A. BoxLey 
(ALBERT F. HILLIx was on the brief) 
for Missouri State Bank. 

Before KENYON, BoOTH and GARDNER, 
Circuit Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 
Sept. 8, 1930 
BootnH, Cireuit Judge.—These are ap- 
peals from decrees dismissing the bills 
on motion, on the ground that no equity 
was stated in the bills. In most re- 
spects the bills are the same as in No. 

8779, Fidelity & Deposit Company of 

Maryland v. Farmers Bank, opinion in 

which is filed at the same time here- 

with, and the questions involved in these 
appeals are largely the same as in mn 
n 


’ 


appeal. Om such question the opinion {i 


\that case will be controlling. 


Comparison With Prior Case 

In some particulars these two cases 
differ from the Farmers Bank case. In 
the Missouri State Bank case the bill 
covers transactions by it with Morwood, 
county treasurer, during the period from 
May, 1921, to May, 1923, when the Farm- 
eés Bank and not the Missouri State 
ank was the legal county depository; 
and also transactions during the period 
May, 1923, to June, 1925, when the Mis- 
souri State Bank was the legal county 
depository. 

The bill alleges that: during the former 
period the Missouri State Bank received 
from Morwood County funds on deposit 
under circumstances which made o 
Missouri State Bank a trustee ‘ex 
maleficio. , 

In the Peoples Bank case the bill al- 
leges that the bank never was the leg: 
county depository during the: term of o 
fice of Morwood, as county treasurer; 
that the bank nevertheless received from 
Morwood, county treasurer, county funds 
on deposit, and thereby became;a trustee 
ex maleficio. 

The bills contain (1) direct allegations 
of knowledge by defendant banks of the 
misappropriation of county funds with- 
drawn from the bank by Morwood; (2) 
allegations of fact which if true “— 
sufficient to impute knowledge to t 
bank of the wrongful withdrawals and 
misappropriations of county funds by 
Morwood. 

Nature of Illegal Transactions 

In each of these cases, as in the case 
against Farmers Bank, there are allega- 
tions in the bill that checks were drawn 
by Morwood in favor of the bank on 
county funds in the same bank or in 
one of the other banks; the payee bank 
held no warrant as a basis for the check: 
so drawn in its favor; nevertheless the 
payee bank in each case accepted such 
checks and applied the proceeds in pay- 
ment of Morwood’s private individual 
debt to the payee bank. 

Other transactions between Morwood 
and each of these banks similar in\na- 
ture to those alleged in the Farmers 
Bank case are also alleged in the bills. 

Such participation by the bank in the. 
proceeds of the wrongful withdrawal of 
county funds with full knowledge of the 
facts by the bank would render it liable, 
not only for the amount of that partic- 
ular wrongful withdrawal, but also for 
the amounts of subsequent wrongful 
withdrawals by Morwood of county 
funds in the bank’s possession. 

In other words, when the bank had 
once “participated in the proceeds of a 
wrongful withdrawal with full knowl- 
edge of the facts, it could no longer rely 
on the presumption that subsequent 
withdrawals were rightful.’ See cases 
cited in Farmers Bank case. 

Analagous Cases Ci’-d 

In the instances where the banks re- 
ceived from the county treasurer coun- 
ty funds and placed them on deposit 
when they were not legal county deposi- 
tories, they became trustees ex maleficio, 
Merchants Nat. Bank v. School Dist., 
94 F. 705; Bd. of Commrs. v. Strawn, 
157 F. 49; U. S. F. & G. Co. v. Union 
Bk. & Tr. Co., 228 F. 448; American Sur. 
Co. v. Jackson, 24 F. (2d), 768; Fiman 
v. St. of So. Dak., 29 F. (2d) 776 (C. C. A. 
8); Compton v. Farmers Tr. Co., 279 
S. W. 746 (Mo. App.). As such their 
absolute liability could be relieved only 
by restoring the funds to the county, 


|The banks in becoming trustees ex male- 


ficio lost their right to presume that the 


jcounty treasurer in withdrawing the 
funds _ would make proper disposition 


thereof. Perry on Trusts (7th Ed.), 
Vol. 1, Sec. 245; Central Stock & Grain 
Exchange v. Bendinger, 109 F. 926; U. 
S. F. & G. Co, v. Peoples Bank, 157 5.» 
W. 414 (Tenn.); Glasgow v. Nicholls, 
35 A. L. R. 419 (Wash.). 
Decrees Are Reversed 

In the case of Glasgow vy. Nicholls, 
supra, the court said: 
_ “A trustee de son tort does not escape 
liability to his cestui que trust by show- 
ing that he has disposed of the prop- 
erty, the subject of the trust. It may 
be that such disposition has placed the 
property in the hands of a bona fide 
purchaser for value, without notice, and 
the cestui can not impress the trust upon 
the property in the hands of the ultimate 
holder of it; but, at the same time, the 
trustee de son tort is personally liable 
for the value of the property of the 
cestui which he has had in his possession, 
for he has converted the trust property, 
and although the cestui may not be able 
to follow the specific property and im- 
press a trust upon it, he is nevertheless 
entitled to a judgment against the 
wrongdoing trustee.” 

The decrees are reversed and the cases 
remanded for reinstatement of the bills 
and for further proceedings, 


>» 


for defendants (notice July 28, 1930.) 

1309835. (See 1309833.) 

1329342, H. Kleckler, Aeroplane construce 
tion, 1653122, W. A. Ray, Aeroplane lande 
ing gear, filed Apr. 10, 1930, D. Dela., 
Doe. E 782, Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Co, 
Inc., v. Ford Motor Co, 

1340423, F. Smith, Parachute, 1403983, 
same, Parachute pack, 1462456, same, Parae 
chute pack and harness, 1554192, G. M. Ball, 
Parachute pack, 1560366, same, Parachute 
D. C, Dela., Doc, E 728, Irving 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 5.] 
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Keystone of the Economic Structure 


F the Seven Ancient Wonders of the World, 

five ate structures — created out of man’s 
eatly displayed genius for building. This is dra- 
matic testimony to the importance of construction 
throughout all history. 

Today, it is estimated that more than half our 
national wealth is represented in the value of the 
land and the structures erected upon it One of 
our most stable forms of wealth, these buildings 
and improvements buttress the whole of our in- 
dustrial civilization. 

In recent years, the construction industry has 
added to this form of national wealth at the rate 
of about eight billion dollars every year. It fur- 
nishes employment for about three million people. 
In addition, it creates a market for vast quantities 
of materials used wholly or partly in building. It 
is estimated that the manufacture and distribution 
of these materials gives employment for fully 
another million workers ... a total of about four 
million people employed in construction and the 
activities affiliated with it. 


The Source of Supply 


Lumber is one of the oldest building materials 
used by man — and is still one of the most im- 
portant. It is estimated that about 53 percent of 
the manufactured lumber produced in this country 
is used in building construction. For lumber and 


GROWTH OF CONSTRUCTION IN THE U.S 


$3,856,700,000 $7,677,454,300 
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RESIDENTIAL COMMERCIAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL 


$2,079,429,800 $1,812,900,500 


millwork we spend something over a billion dol- 
‘ars annually. 

Steel, by contrast virtually anew material, is in- 
creasingly used in the type of structures evolved 
by modern architecture and engineering. More 
than two-thirds of a billion dollars is spent an- 
nually for iron and steel used in building. 

Stone was the chief building beasuslar used in 
ancient structures that have endured. Modern 
builders still look to stone for beauty and strength 
in large structures. Last year, 141 million tons of 


THE PROGRAM 
THAT DOES MORE THAN 
ENTERTAIN 


CHICAGO, 201 South La Salle Street 


REMODELING AND 
LOW COST PROJECTS AND UTILITIES 
$1,480,000,000 $1,333,504,400 
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stone, valued at 202 million dollars, were quartied 
in the United States. Building stone amounted to 
4 million cubic feet, about half of which was 
ation principally from Indiana. Another im- 
portant building stone is granite, largely from 
New England, California and North Carolina. 
A little more than a century ago, Joseph Aspdin, 
an English bricklayer, combined certain quantities 
of lime and clay, burned it in a kiln, and then 
pulverized the resulting clinker, He used this 
material as a cement, combining sand and gravel 
to make a concrete Of excellent qualities. Because 


OF RESIDENCE 


1921-17.3 % 


CHARACTER 


1921-58.3% 1921-24.4% 
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PUBLIC WORKS INSTITUTIONAL 


$971,619,600 


thisconcrete resembled the stone which came from 
the Isle of Portland he called his discovery Portland 
cement. The latest available estimates valued the 
output of Portland cement in this country at 276 
million dollars. This branch of the building 
materials industty gives employment to 37,000 
workers. 

Brick is supposed to have been developed by the 
Babylonians and Syrians, doubtless because no stone 
was at hand out of which to shape the immense 
cities, palaces and other works for which they 


Increase your knowledge of sound investment by listening to the Old Counsellor on the Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
program. Broadcast every Wednesday evening over a Coast to Coast network of 37 stations associated with 


were famous. Developed by the Romans, and 
brought to a high stage of perfection during the 
Middle Ages, brick is still favored as a material for 
human habitations, as being both beautiful and 
practical. Im the latest year for which figures are 
available, 39 million dollars’ worth of brick, tile 
and tetra cotta was produced in this country, about 
40 percent of the total value being represented by 
brick. An average of 100,000 employees are en- 
gaged in the industry. 

laster wall board and floor composition to a 
value of 84 million dollars are produced annually 
in this country and about ten thousand workets' 
are oor in this branch of material supply. 
One-half the lime produced goes into builiny, 
being valued at about 17 million dollars, according 
to the latest data. About 48 million dollars’ worth 
of building sand and gravel are used annually for 
construction and about am equal amount for toad 
and street improvement. Estimates from reliable 
sources indicate an expenditure of about 378 million 
dollars for plumbing and heating equipment, 127 
million dollars for paint and varnish, 123 million 
for gas and electric fixtures, 88 million dollars for 
hardwate and about 80 million dollars for plate 
glass and window glass. 


New Trends in Construction 


With the development of new materials ‘for 
building and the perfection of the old, has come 
a striking change in the character of the structure 
erected. In the residence field, there is a decided 
movement towards the multi-family dwelling. 
The chart elsewhere on this pageshows the change 
that has taken place in the past decade. This is 
"wait by a shifting of pen units which 

as sputted the building of larger housing units. 
Fifty years ago, only three out of every ten persons 
lived in communities of more than 2,500 popula- 
tion. Today, the ratio is nearly six out of every ten. 

In commercial construction, there has been an 
equally striking development. The millions living 
in the great cities have found it advantageous to 
gather in relatively limited areas for work and en- 
tertainment. This has led to the construction of 
the skyscraper, the great modern hotel, the cathe- 
dral-like motion picture theatre. More recently a 
further development, in the interest of space and 
time economy, has been getting under way, look- 
ing toward structures of great area as well as height 
— occupying full city blocks and gathering under 
one roof the myriad enterprises of a modern city. 
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Building and Building Materials 


United States—1929 


Value of construction 1929....++++++$7,677,500,000 
Total annual cost of building 

materials. ..ccccccccciccsscoccecce$4,000,000,000 
Average number of persons employed 4,000,000 
Average total wages and salaries... .. $4,000,000,000 
Value of all existing structures... . $142,000,000,000 


CAbove figures are estimates taken from sources considered reliable.) 
Projects costing ten million dollars and even extend- 
ing to twenty million dollars are not uncommon. 


Evidences of Steady Progress 


Important values are being added to the coun- 
try’s assets in construction through modernized 
building regulations. At the close of 1920, 691 
municipalities had official planning commissions 
besides numerous unofficial groups; 856 munici- 
palities, containing more than three-fifths the total 
urban population, had adopted zoning ordinances. 

New materials are being perfected and new 
material standards slopeed-—tedkin g towards struc- 
tures with great fire and rust resisting ability, proof 
against penetration of heat, cold and sound. More 
even distribution of building activity throughout 
the year is gradually eliminating waste and reduc- 
ing anneal unemployment. 

An essential industry, from which all other in- 
dustries profit, construction occupies a truly strate- 
gic position in our national economic life. More 
and more, economists, engineers, business men and 
statesmen are recognizing its value as a stabilizing 
force in commerce and industry. As the nation re- 
sumes its forward movement, building and build- 
ing materials — in the aggregate one of our giant 
enterprises — is destined to maintain a place well 
in the vanguard. 


Financing the BUILDING INDUSTRY 


HE growth of the building industry during the 

last decade has been accompanied by various in- 
teresting developments. During the ten year period 
from 1919 through 1928, for example, in thirty-six 
representative states building contracts more than 
doubled. During the same time, the proportion of 
such construction financing by corporate bond offer- 
ings increased from two per cent to more than eleven 
per cent. Although building construction declined in 
1929, the volume of new real estate bond financing 
in that year was, nevertheless, nearly seven times the 
total for 1919. The large increase in the amount of 
construction done throughout the country hag also 
resulted in a rapid growth in the building materials 
industry. A representative group of fifteen companies 
engaged in producing and providing materials and 
equipment for construction purposes showed a growth 
in total assets from over $236,000,000 at the beginning 
of 1920 to over $717,000,000 at the beginning of 1930. 
At the same time, the combined funded indebtedness 
of these companies increased from about $18,000,000 
at the beginning of 1920 to about $56,000,000 at the 
beginning of 1930. Although there has been an in- 
crease of $38,000,000 in the funded indebtedness of 
these companies, their combined assets during the 
same time have increased by more than $480,000,000. 
These figures indicate that a large part of their ex- 
pansion has been financed through means other than 
public borrowing, and are evidence of the strongly 
entrenched position of the industry. 
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, ‘axpayer Is Refused Recovery 
On Overpayment for Year 1918 


_ Excess Levy Was Credited Against a 1917 Tax, 
The Collection of Which Had Been Stayed, 
The Opinion of Court Explained 


New York, N. Y.—The taxpayer was | 607-611 of the act of 1928 have changed 
not entitled to a refund for an ©.-rpay-|the situation. I must sustain this con- 
ment of 1918 taxes, the District Court; tention. The effect of section 607 and 
for the Southern District of New York | section 611 has been settled, so far as 

‘held in this case. The overpayment had|this court is concerned, by Daniel 
been credited against an additional as- | Reeves, Inc. v. Anderson, decided on July 
sessment for 1917, but when that was | 21, 1930, by the Circuit Court of Ap- 
done the time had run within which the | peals. 

Government could have forced collection Judge Learned Hand there points out 
of the 1917 tax, the opinion explained. |clearly that as to all cases where a tax 


| 
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Index and Digest 
Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings 


GYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard Library- 
index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Statute of limitations—Refunds and credits—1918 overpayment credited against _ 
1917 tax after statute had run thereon—1928 Act, Secs. 607, 609, 611— 

Where an overpayment for 1918 was credited against an additional assess- 
ment for 1917 after the statute had run on the 1917 tax, no recovery of the 
overpayment may be had when a claim to abate the 1917 tax had been filed and 
collection of the tax thereby stayed.—United Motors Corporation v. U.S. (D.C 
S. D. N. Y.—V U. S. Daily, 2374, Oct. 3, 1930. 


Board of Tax Appeals— 
No decisions of the Board were promulgated Oct. 2, 1930. 


” 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any officer 
or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the disposition 
of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


The situation is the same 


1917 tax had been paid in cash, the 
The taxpayer had filed a, 


court said. 


claim in abatement which stayed collec- 
tion of the 1917 tax, and under certain 
sections of the 1928 act payments of | 
such taxes made after the statute had |" 
run can not be recovered, the opinion | 


explained. 
UNITED Motors CORPORATION 


v. 

UNITED STATES 
Court, Southern District of 

New York 

No. L-45-345. 
JoHN THOMAS SMITH (CHARLES RIVERS 
_CARROLL of counsel) for plaintiff; 
CHarRtEs H. TUTTLE 
SCHULMAN of counsel) for defendant. 

Opinion of the Court 

Sept. 16, 1930 
PATTERSON, District Judge.—This is a 
motion by the plaintiff to strike out 
separate defenses and for judgment on 
the pleadings. The action is at law. The 
complaint, in two counts, shows the fol- 
lowing case: The plaintiff paid an in- 
come tax of $1,268,569.59 for the year 
1918, and thereafter filed claim for re- 
fund for the greater portion of such tax. 
The Commissioner audited the return 
and considered the claim for refund, the 
result being that in September, 1925, he 
issued a certificate of overassessment 
showing that the plaintiff had overpaid 
its tax liability for 1918 by the sum of 

$139,834.93. 


Three Affirmative Defenses 


Are Set Up in Answer 

The plaintiff has never received this 
sum. The first count is upon the certifi- 
cate as an implied promise by the de- 
fendant to pay; the second is upon the 
theory of account stated. 

The answer admits the material facts 
pleaded in the complaint and sets up 
three affirmative defenses. The first de- 
fense is that the plaintiff’s claim for re- 
fund was defective, and that no second 
claim for refund was filed upon the cer- 
tificate sued upon. 

The second defense goes to the merits 
of the controversy and raises the rea 
issue. Under this defense, the United 
States alleges that the plaintiff filed a 
return of its 1917 tax, that within five 
years and prior to June 2, 1924, the Com- 


District 


(WALTER E. | 


as if the| Was assessed before the running of the 


| statute of limitations and prior to June 
| 2, 1924, and where a claim of abatement 
was filed in protest, a payment of tax 
by the taxpayer made after liability had 
been barred by lapse of time can not 
ow be recovered. 

He construes section 611 as changing 
| the rights of the parties and as equiva- 
|lent to a reimposition of the barred tax. 
The argument for strict construction of 
the section was rejected. The decision 
of Judge Mack in Regla Coal Co, v. 


effect. 
| Application of Act to 


Present Case in Question 

So in the present case, if the United 
States in 1925 had refunded in cash to 
|the plaintiff the overpayment for 1918, 
and had collected in cash from the plain- 
| tiff the additional assessment for 1917, 
|the collection of the 1917 tax, however 
unlawful when made, could nct now be 
recovered by the plaintiff. 

That was in substance what was actu- 
ally done in this case by way of “credit,” 
and it only remains to be seen whether 
| these sections of the 1928 act touch this 
| case of credit as distinguished from the 
|assumed case of payment or refunding. 
| Section 609 provides that a_ credit 
|against a liability for any taxable year 
shall be void if a payment as to such 
liability would be an overpayment un- 
der section 607; in other words, that the 
Commissioner shall not (as he did in 
this case) use an overpayment for the 
year 1918 as a credit against a barred 
tax liability for the year 1917. 
| This is no more than a recognition of 
|the law as it stood prior to 1928. See 
Brady v. United States, supra. But I 
, take it that section 609 means more than 
|this. The several sections are inter- 
|related. It is fair to say that the refer- 
}ence to section 607 includes the excep- 
tion to that section which is set forth in 
section 611, and that a credit is not void 
where a payment of tax under the same 
circumstances would not be a recover- 
able overpayment. 

If this is true, the 1928 act makes 
ivalid by retroaction the act of the Com- | 
missioner in using the 1918 overpayment | 
as a credit against the barred liability | 
for 1917, the plaintiff having filed claim | 
for abatement as to the latter assess- | 
ment, | 





| 


Bowers, 37 Fed. 2nd, 373, is to the same | 


missioner made an additional assess- | 


: Thi i ival - 
ment of tax for the year 1917 in the sum is of course is equivalent to 2 Te 


moval of the bar of the Statute of Limi- 


of $153,000, and that the plaintiff filed 
a claim of abatement, thereby “staying” 
proceedings for the collection of the 1917 
tax. 

And the further allegation is made 
that the admitted overpayment of the 
1918 tax now sued for was “credited” by | 
the Commissioner in 1925 against the | 
plaintiff’s outstanding liability on the 
1917 tax. Reference is made to sections 
607, 609 and 611 of the revenue act of 
1928, reading as follows: 


607. Any tax (or any Interest, penalty, | 


additional amount, or addition to such tax) 
assessed or paid (whether before or after 
May 29, 1928), after the expiration of the | 
period of limitation properly applicable | 
thereto shall be considered an overpayment | 
and shall be credited or refunded to the 
taxpayer if claim therefor is filed within | 
the period of limitation for filing such 
claim. 

609, (a) Credit Against Barred Deficiency. 
Any credit against a liability in respect 
of any taxable year shall be void if any 
payment in respect of such liability would 
be considered an overpayment under section 
607. 


(b) Credit of Barred Overpayment. A 
credit of an overpayment in respect of any 
tax shall be void if a refund of such over- 
payment would be considered erroneous un- 
der section 2608. 

(c) Application of Section. The provi- 
sions of this section shall apply to any 
credit made before or after May 29, 1928. 

611. If any internal revenue tax (or any 
interest, penalty, additional amount, or 
addition to such tax) was, within the period 
of limitation properly applicable thereto, 
assessed prior to June 2, 1924, and if a 
claim in abatement was filed, with or with- 
out bond, and if the collection of any part 
thereof was stayed, then the payment of 
such part (made before or within one year 
after May 29, 1928) shall not be considered 
as an overpayment under the provisions of 
section 2607, relating to payments made 
after the expiration of the period of limita- 
tion on assessment and collection. 


Defense Claims Are 


Analyzed by Court 

The third defense is that there is now 
peoding in the Court of Claims a suit 

y the plaintiff to recover overpayment 
of its 1918 tax. 

The motion to strike out defenses will 
be granted as to the first and third de- 
fenses to both causes of action, and de- 
nied as to the second defense to both 
causes of action. Since the second de- 


tations in respect to the 1917 tax or to a} 
reimposition of the tax. 

I do not mean to say that the words | 
\“payments,” “collection” and “credit” 
are synonymous. But I believe that the 
scheme of sections 607-611 of the 1928 
act requires that a credit against a bar- 
red tax liability be treated in precisely 
| the same fashion as a payment against | 
ja barred tax liability would be treated 
| —void in general, where a payment | 
| would be recoverable, but valid in cer- 
tain cases where the taxpayer’s claim | 
of abatement may have helped to raise 
the bar of limitation, a payment under | 
similar conditions not being recoverable. 

This construction of section 609 is a 
liberal one, but in view of what was said 
in the Reeves case I do not deem any 


| 


Awards just announced by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 
claims of tax overassessments are sum- 
marized as follows in full text: 

Henry Byrne Estate 


Estate of Henry Byrne, The Lincoln 
Trust Co. et al., executors, Jersey City, 


N. J. An overassessment of estate tax | 


in favor of the taxpayer is determined in 
the amount of $85,577.97. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions of section 301 (b), Revenue Act of 
1926, representing the amount of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9 (a), Regulations 70. 

A. S. Gage Estate 

Estate of A. S. Gage, Gus J. Groos, 
E. C. Tarrant, Guy S. McFarland and 
Warren Henderson, executors, San An- 
tonio, Tex. An overassessment of estate 
tax in favor of the taxpayer is deter- 
mined in the amount of $43,437.19. 

The overassessment is caused by the 


allowance of a credit under the provi- | 


sions of section 301(b), Revenue Act of 
1926, representing State inheritance 
taxes paid subsequent fo the filing of the 
Federal estate tax return. Article 9(a), 
Regulations 70. 

Federal Oil Marketing Co. 


Federal Oil Marketing Co., New York, 
N. Y. Overassessments of income taxes, 
penalty, and interest in favor of the 
taxpayer are determined as follows: 
1924, $16,397.31; 1925, $26,868.33. 


The overassessments represent the 
abatement of - deficiencies in tax, to- 
gether with an ad valorem penalty and 
interest, previously summarily assessed 
under the provisions of section 282(a), 
Revenue Act of 1926, since after further 
investigation it is determined that the 
net incomes which formed the bases for 
such assessments were erroneously over- 
stated due to the disallowance of cer- 
tain deductions claimed in the tax re- 
turns for depletion and depreciation, to- 
gether with other miscellaneons deduc- 
tions, on account of the then lack of 
substantiating data from which the pro- 
priety of such deductions could be as-| 
certained. | 

William E. Dodge Estate 


Estate of William Earl Dodge, The | 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company, exec- 
utor, New York, N. Y. An overassess- 
ment of estate tax in favor of the tax- 


|payer is determined in the amount of 


$215,835.74. 
The overassessment is caused by the 


Rebates to Adjust Tax Overassessments 


I-2, 153); T. D. 4201 (C. B. VII-2, 133). 
Marr Oil Corporation 

Marr Oil Corporation, New York, N. 
| Overassessments of income taxes, 
|penalties and interest in favor of the 
‘taxpayer are determined as _ follows: 
|1924, $38,134.03; 1925, $21,178.39. 

The overassessments represent the 
abatement of deficiencies in tax, together 


| with ad valorem penalties and interest, | 
| previously summarily assessed under the} 


|provisions of section 282(a), Revenue | 
| Act of 1926, since after further investi- 
gation it is determined that the net in- 
|comes which formed the bases for such 
| assessments were erroneously overstated 
due to the disallowance of certain de- 
|ductions claimed in the tax returns for 
| depletion and depreciation, together with 
}other miscellaneous deductions, on ac- 
|count of the then lack of substantiating 
;data from which the propriety of such 
deductions could be-ascertained. 
John H. Staats Estate 
Estate of John H. Staats, Frederick 
|B. Tuttle and Mildred S. Nelson, exec- 
utors, Greenwich, Conn. An overassess- 
ment of estate tax,in favor of the tax- 


payer is determined in the amount of 
| $47,598.20. 


| ties and municipalities to launch projects 


|and the granting of such exemptions as 
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Georgia to Vote 
‘ On Amendment 


Of Income Tax 


Ratification of 13 Proposed 
Changes in State Constitu- 
tion Will Be Submitted to 
Electorate Nov. 4 


Stat: of Georgia: 

Atlanta, Oct. 2. 
Official copies of the 13 constitutional 
amendments to be submitted to the vot- 
ers for ratification or rejection on Nov. 
|4 have been forwarded to the various 
county ordinaries, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Governor of Georgia, 
L. G. Hardman. All the proposed amend- 
;} ments were approved at the 1929 session 
of the State Legislature, but must be rat- 
| ified by a majority of those voting in the 
| general election before becoming effec- 

| tive, it was explained. 

| With ofe exception, the Governor 
| pointed out, all the amendments are local 
|} in application, authorizing various coun- 


now forbidden by the State Constitution. 

The one proposed amendment with a 
general application relates to the income 
tax, the reduction of ad valorem taxes, 


shall be deemed proper by the General 
Assembly. The text of the amendment 
follows: 

“The General Assembly shall also have 
authority to levy taxes upon incomes for 
State purposes only, which tax may be 
graduated, the rate in no case to exceed 
5 per cent, and to provide further for 
such exemptions as may appear to the 


Avrnorizen STATEMENTS Ont 
PustisHep WITHOUT COMMENT 


New Jersey Taxes 
Double 1906 Rate 


Exempt Property Declared to 


Have Passed Billion Dol- 
lar Mark 


State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Oct, 2. 

The average property tax rate in New 
Jersey has more than doubled since 1906, 
Secretary Charles E. Cook, of the State 
Board of Taxes and Assessment, recently 
testified before a legislative committee 
investigating the State government. 

In 1906 the average rate was $1.80 on 
each $100 assessed valuation, according | 
to Mr. Cook, who said that the figure for 
1930 was $4.05. 

Tax exempt property has passed the 
billion-dollar mark, continued Mr. Cook, 
who submited figures showing that the; 
total valuation of such property in 1900! 
was $104,000,000 and that in 20 years it 
had grown to $971,000,000, which was ex- 
clusive, he explained, of exemptions 
amounting to $40,000,000 on personal 
property. Since the figures fixed by the 
assessors is usually much less than the 
actual value, said Mr. Cook, the total 
of such property is really much in ex- 
cess of $1,000,000,000. 

The total value of taxable property 
for 1930 was $6,394,000,000, according to 
the witness. Tne figure for 1900, the 
Board’s records reveal, was $891,000,000. 

Public property was said to be the 
largest of the exempt group, its value 
being placed at $303,000,000. Exemp- 
tions on school property were reported 
as representing valuation of $223,000,000. 


Gasoline if Resold 
In Maine Not Subject 





General Assembly to be reasonable. 
“The ad valorem tax for State pur- 
poses on all classes of property shall 
not exceed 4 mills for the first year an 
income tax is collected, and shall not 
exceed 3 mills for the second year an! 
income tax is collected, and shall not 
exceed 2 mills for any subsequent year 





The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions of section 301 (b) of the Revenue 
Act of 1926 representing the amount of 
State inheritance taxes paid subsequent 
to the filing of the Federal estate tax 
return. Article 9 (a), Regulations 70. 

Robert H. Stevenson Estate 


Estate of Robert H. Stevenson, State 
Street Trust Company, et al, Executors, 
Boston, Mass. An overassessment of es- 
tate tax in favor of the taxpayer is de- 
termined in the amount of $30,719.69. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions of section 301 (b), Revenue Act of 
1926 representing the amount of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. | 
Article 9 (a), Regulations 70. 

Charles H. Stout Estate 
_Estate of Charles H. Stout, The New 
York Trust Company, Executor, 
York, Nz. Y. An overassessment of es- 
tate tax in favor of the taxpayer is de- 
termined in the, amount of $35,746.05. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the pro- 
visions of section 301(b), Revenue Act 
of 1926, representing State inheritance 
taxes paid subsequent to the filing of 


thereafter that an income tax is col- 
lected; except that the State’s right to 
levy ad valorem tax for the purpose of 
paying the interest and principal of the 
present outstanding, recognized, valid 
and legal bonded indebtedness of the 
State shall not be hereby abridged. 

“The State’s right to tax persons and 
subjects of taxdtion in case of war, in- 
vasion, insurrection, and to defend the 
State in time of war, shall remain un- 
limited.” 

Governor Hardman pointed out that 
if the income tax amendment is ratified 
at the general election such a tax can- 
not be levied without a special enact- 
ment by the legislature fixing the rate 
and designating the exemptions. The 
next regular session of the Georgia Leg- 
islature is scheduled to begin June 24, 
1931. 


If the constitutional amendment is 





New| adopted the new income tax would re-|tributor.” 


place the present one, which became ef- 


To Tax Second Time 


Dealer Held to Be Exempt 
From Levy If Amount Is 
Paid by Original Distrib- 
utor e 





State of Maine: 
Augusta, Oct. 2. 


The taxing authorities have no further 
concern with gasoline on which the tax 
has been paid, and which is subsequently 
bought by a distributor, the Attorney 
General of Maine, Clement F. Robinson, 
has advised the State Auditor. The 
opinion follows in full text: 

You inquire as to the taxation under 
the Gasoline Tax Act of a person who 
buys a tank car of gasoline from a 
seller who has obtained it through a 
pipe line from the corporation which im- 
ported it into the State. 

Our gasoline tax law places the burden 
of paying the tax primarily on the “dis- 
As amended by the last Leg- 
distributors are of three 





islature, 


'are as follows: 


fective Oct. 1, 1929, and which amounts |classes who may be characterized briefly 
to one-third of the Federal tax, Gov-|as—(a) importers into the State, (b) 


ernor Hardman explained. 


filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 
The balance of the overassessment in 


producers, refiners and manufacturers, 
(c) purchasers in tank car lots. 
Distributors Classified 

The object of the 1929 amendment 

which added this third class of distrib- 


the Federal estate tax return. Arti 
9(a), Regulations 70, *° er 


Brooks Adams Estate 


allowance of a credit under the provisions 
of section 301 (b), Revenue Act of 1926, 
representing the amount of State inheri- 
tance taxes paid subsequent to the fil- 


the amount of $298.63 results from the|utors was, as I understand it, to place 
allowance of a deduction for taxes paid|in the same category with importers a 
subsequent to the filing of the Federal| large class of wholesalers against whom 


ing of the Federal estate tax return. 


| Article 9 (a), Regulations 70. 


Judson Oil Corporation 

Judson Oil Corporation, New York, N. 
Y. Overassessments of income taxes, 
penalties, and interest in favor of the 
taxpayer are determined as follows: 

1922, $13,764.23; 1923, $13,140.03; 1924, 
$10,046.13; 1925, $10,456.41. 

The overassessments represent the 


| other construction permissible. Judge | abatement of deficiencies in tax, together 
‘Hand has there set forth the reasons| with ad valorem penalties and interest, 
which led Congress to add these statu-| previously summarily assessed under the 
tory provisions and has explained the! provisions of section 282(a), Revenue 
fairness of. what at first sight seemed to| Act of 1926, since after further investi- | 
|me unjustifiable. It is therefore un- | gation it is determined that the net in- 
| necessary for me to go into these mat- | comes which formed the bases for such 
‘ters or to do more than to indicate why | assessments were erroneously overstated 
I believe this case to be in substance | due to the disallowance of certain deduc- 





| controlled by the Reeves case. 
It follows that the second defense will 
be held sufficient on its face. 


| Third Defense Said 


To Be Inadequate 

As to the third defense. The fact that 
the plaintiff has brought suit in the 
;Court of Claims to recover an overpay- 
ment for the year 1918 is not a defense. 
The two actions are not identical. 

One is on the original obligation, in 
tort or in contract; the other is on ac- 
jcount stated or secondary obligation. 
‘But even if they were identical, I know 
of no rule of law which halts the plain- 
| tiff from pursuing both remedies. 

Both actions are in personam. They 
are brought in different jurisdictions. 
| Both may be commenced, although only 
{one or the other may be pushed to a con- 
| clusion on the merits. 
|Co. v. Commissioner, 279 U. S. 716; 
| Kline v. Burke Const. Co., £ 


Duty to Be Assessed 
On Bronze Foil Stated 


fense is deemed sufficient on its face, the | 


motion by the plaintiff for judgment on | 


the pleadings is denied. I will briefly 
outline the reasons for these conclusions. 

As to the first defense. The defense 
that the claim for refund filed by the 

laintiff was inade. ate has no merit. 

he Commissioner acted upon the claim 
as filed, sustained it in part and issued 
a certificate of overassessment as to the 
part allowed. 

The present action is based upon suc 
certificate and not upon the original over- 
payment of tax. The plaintiff has 
chosen to treat the certificate as an im- 
pied promise to pay by the United 

tates (United States v. Kaufman, {6 
U. S. 567) or as an account stated 
(United States v. Savings Bank, 104 
U. S. 728). 

Under such circumstances the suffici- 


ency- of the claim for refund is of no. 
Nor is there any force in’ 


consequence. 
the point that the plaintiff should have 
filed another claim for refund based 
upon the certificate 6f overassessment. 
As to the second defense. The use of 
the overpayment for 1918 as a credit 
against the barred tax liability for 1917 
Was unauthorized and illegal under the 
law in 1925, although the Commissioner 
was not then aware of the fact. 
Peerless Paper Box Co. v. Routzahn, 
22 Fed. 2nd, 459; Brady v. United 
States, 24 Fed, 2nd, 205. It was an ef- 
fort by a debtor to avoid payment of a 
valid «ligation by offsetting it against 
an outlawed obligation owed by the 
creditor to him. The plaintiff then had 
the right to receive the 1918 overpay- 
“ment in cash. Such wer- 
the parties unt'l May 29, 
“the revenue act of 1 
' ~~. The defendant c 


1928, when 
928 became operative. 
ontends that sections 


| Rate Is Held to Be 34 Cents Per 
100 Square Inches 


Bronze foil, used for stamping names 
or trade marks on hard rubber combs, 
should be assessed for import duty at 
%~ of 1 cent per 100 square inches, ac- 


h cording to a letter from the Acting Com-| 


missioner of Customs, Frank Dow, to’the 
Collector of Customs at Boston, Mass. 

The letter, as approved by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and made public 
on Oct, 2, follows in full text: 


| 


The Bureau is in receipt of a letter|Calif. An overassessment of estate tax | inheritance taxes subsequent to the filing 
from the appraiser at your port invit-| jn favor of the taxpayer is determined in| of the Federal estate tax return, 


,ing attention to a variance in practice 
in the advisory tariff classification return 
of merchandise described as bronze foil. 

It appears that the appraiser returned 
this merchandise for duty under para- 
graph 382(b) of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
at the rate of % of 1 cent per 100 square 
inches, whereas at another port it’ is 
returned for duty at the rate of 5 cents 
per pound plus 15 per cent ad valorem 
under paragraph 1405 of the said act. It 
|is noted from an inspection of the sample 


|tions claimed in the tax returns for de- 
|pletion and depreciation, together with 
other miscellaneous deductions, on ac- 
| count of the then lack of substantiat- 
ling data from which the propriety of 
| such deductions could be ascertained. 

Southern States Oil Corporation 


Southern States Oil Corporation 
(transferee), New York, N. Y. 
|assessments of income taxes and inter- 
lest in favor of the taxpayer are deter- 
|mined as follows: 1922, $1,304.29; 1923 
| $28,950.24; 1924, $3,828.54. 
| The overassessments represent the 
labatement of deficiencies in tax and in- 
terest previously summarily assessed un- 
der the provisions of section 282(a), 
|Revenue Act of 1926, since after further 
jinvestigation it is determined that the 
|net incomes which formed the bases for 
{such assessments were erroneously over- 


| 


’ 


Old Colony Trust | stated due to the disallowance of certain| 


| deductions claimed in the tax returns 


260 U. S. 226. | for depletion and depreciation, together | th 


|with other miscellaneous deductions, on 
laccount of the then lack of substanti- 
lating data from which the propriety of 
|such deductions could be ascertained. 
Abraham Bernhard Estate 

Estate of Abraham Bernhard, Edgar 
B. Bernhard et al., executors, New York, 
N. Y. An overassessment of estate tax 
|in favor of the taxpayer is determined in 
| the amount of $76,259.85 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions of section 301 (b), Revenue Act of 
1926, representing the amount of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9 (a), Regulations 70. 

Frank W. Fuller Estate 

Estate of Frank W. Fuller, Frank W. 

Fuller Jr. et al., executors, San Mateo, 


| 


| the amount of $154,899.72. 
The overassessment is caused by the 
}allowance of a credit under the provi- 
| sions of section 301 (b), Revenue Act 
|of 1926, representing State inheritance 
| taxes paid subsequent to the filing of the 
| Federal estate tax return. Article 9 (a), 
| Regulations 70. 


Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 


Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., 
| Ltd., New York, N. Y. Overassessments 


Estate of Brooks Adams, Arthur P. 
Brown, Executor, Boston, Mass. An 
overassessment of estate tax in favor 
of the taxpayer is determined in the 
amount of $39,169.99, 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions of section 301(b), Revenue Act of 
1926, representing the amount of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 

Thirteenth & Fifteenth Railway Co. 


Thirteenth and Fifteenth Streets Pas- 
senger Railway Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. An overassessment of income and 
profits taxes in favor of the taxpayer is 
determined as follows: 1919, $23,801.51. 

The entire overassessment results 
from the redetermination of the profits 
tax liability under the provisions of sec- 
tions 327 and 328, Revenue Act of 1918, 
| Since after extensive field investigations 
of the taxpayer’s accounting records and 
a comprehensive review in the Bureau, 
| it is disclosed that the taxpayer acquired 
a mixed aggregate of tangible and in- 
tangible property which was paid in for 
| stock, and the respective values of the 
| several classes of property at the time 
of payment cannot be satisfactorily de- 
termined. Accordingly the profits tax 
liability has been determined in an| 
amount which bears the same ratio to 
the taxpayer’s net income as the average 
tax of representative corporations en- 
| gaged in a like or similar trade or busi- 
ness bears to their average net income 
|for the same year. Section 327(c), Rev- 
}enue Act of 1918. 

Fanny Hazard Bond Estate 

Estate of Fanny Hazard Bond, Ar- 
ur H. Dakin et al., Executors, Am- 
| herst, Mass. An overassessment of es- 
| tate tax in favor of the taxpayer is de- 
| termined in the amount of $96,926.24, 
The overassessment is caused by the 
| allowance of a credit under the provisions 
\of section 301(b), Revenue Act of 1926, 
representing the amount of State in- 
|heritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
|filing of the Federal estate 
| Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 
Frederick Bruce Estate 

Estate of Frederic:. Bruce, William W. 
Buckley, Executor, New York, N. Y. An 
overassment of estate tax in favor of 





| 
| 


| 
| 


lof $29,360.24, 
| 
| allowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions of section 301(b), Revenue Act of 
+1926 representing the amount cof State 


Arti- 
|cle 9(a), Regulations 70, 


Sidell Tilghman Estate 


winntate of .Sidell Tilghman, Leonie C. 
| 41 


| Trust Company of New York, Executor, 


| decision of the United States Board of 


1” e taxpayer is deter.nined in the amount |! 


The overassessment is caused by the | 
1 


estate tax return. Section 303(a) (1), 
Revenue Act of 1926; article 37, Regu- 
lations 70. 

Hannah Walter Estate 


Estate of Hannah Walter, Clarence R. 
Walter et al., Executors, San Francisco, 
Calif. An overassessment of estate tax 
in favor of the taxpayer is determined in 
the amount of $25,964.26. 


The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions of section 301 (b), Revenue Act of 
1926, representing the amount of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9 (a), Regulations 70. 

John G. Dutcher Estate 

Estate of John Gerow Dutcher, Helen 
Willets Dutcher, Executrix, Pawling, N. 
Y. An overassessment of estate tax in 
favor of the taxpayer is determined in 
the amount of $42,115.12. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the pro- 
visions of section 301(b), Revenue Act of 
1926, representing the amount of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 

Roxy M. Smith Estate 
Estate of Roxy M. Smith, Guaranty 


New York, N. Y. An overassessment of 
estate tax in favor of the taxpayer is 
determined in the amount of $355,016.72. 

The overassessment results from the 


Tax Appeals in the instant case, Guar- 

anty Trust Company of New York, Ex- 

ecutor/v. Commissioner, 16 B. T. A. 314. 
Maria L. Maxwell Estate 


Estate of Maria L. Maxwell, Howard 
W. Maxwell et al., Executors, Glen 
Cove, N. Y. An overassessment of es- 
tate tax in favor of the taxpayers is 
determined in the amount of $150,858.67. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions of setcion 301(b), Revenue Act of 
1926, representing State inheritance 


! 


| 


tax return. taxes paid subsequent to the filing of | 


the Federal estate tax return. Article 


9(a), Regulations 70. 
James W. Stewart 

James W. Stewart, Marshall, Va. An 
overassessment of income tax in favor of 
the taxpayer is determined as follows: 
1919, $37,332.40. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
elimination from the reported income of 
a portion of the capital net gain received 
as a liquidating dividend upon the disso- 


| after a field investigation of the ta:pay- 
er’s accounting records and those of the 
corporation, it is determined that the 
capital net gain as originally reported 
was materially overstated. Sections 101, 





Ighman, Executrix, Madison, N. J. An 
| overassessment of estate tax in favor of 
| the taxpayer is determined in the amount 
of $37,702.72. 

| The overassessment is caused by the 
|allowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions of section 301(b), Revenue Act of 
1926, representing the amount of State 


submitted that the merchandise consists|0f income and profits taxes in favor of | inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 


of bronze or Dutch metal powder mounted 
on paper, and the appraiser at your ‘port 
states that it is used exclusively for 


stamping names or trade marks on hard redetermination of the total net income | 
rubber combs, the powder being released | received from all sources within the ence E. Tobias et al., 
from the paper backing by means of| United States upon an apportionment of|lyn, N. Y. An over 


heat and pressure. 


The Bureau after careful consideration| which income was derived from freight | termined in the amount o 
) of this question approves the practice of | and passenger traffic originating within | 
the rights of |the appraiser at your port in returning | the 


this merchandise as subject to duty un- 
\der paragraph 382(b) of the Tariff Act. 
| You will be governed accordingly. 


the taxpayer are determined as follows: 
| 1919, $29,109.15; 1920, $18,460.68. 
| The overassessments are caused by a 


‘revenues instead of upon the extent to 


United States 
| formed the basis “or 
the tax liability. Sections 217 and 233, 
Revenue Act of 1918; T. D. 8387 (C.‘B. 


filing of the Federal estate tax return 
‘Article 9(a), Regulations 70, 
William M. Tobias Estate 

Estate of William M. Tobias, Clar- 
Executors, Brook- 
) assessment of es- 
jtate tax in favor of the taxpayer is de- 
f $44,000.56. 
Of the overassessment $43,701.93 is 


which previesly |caused by the allowance of a credit un- 
the assessment of 


der the provisions of section 301(b), Rev- 
enue Act of 1926, on account of State in- 
heritance taxes paid subsequent to the 


| 


1111 and 115, Revenue Act of 1928; arti- 
| cles 501, 561 and 625, Regulations 74. 


| Otto Horwitz Estate 


Estate of Otto Horwitz, Walter M. 
| Hort, Executor, New York, N. Y. An 
|overassessment of estate tax in favor 
lof the taxpayer is determined in the 
}amount of $25,632.98. 

| The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 


the law as it stood worked some discrim- 
ination. 

The Legislature adopted the expres- 
sion “Purchasers in tank car lots” as 
the test. Wholesalers who do not come 
within this category are not distributors 


Are Presenteo Herein, Berna 
BY THe Unirep States DaILy 


Canada Raises 
Valuations for 
Duty Assessment 


Cash Discounts on Imports 
Also Abolished Unless Ex- 
porter Follows Same Plan 
In Domestic Trade 


Increased valuations for the assess- 
ment of import duties have been estab- 
lished by the Canadian government upon 
a range of fruits, vegetables, livestock, 
meats, and eggs, and additional or dump- 
ing duty will be applied on all shipments 
invoiced at lower valuations, according 


|to information from the commercial at- 


tache at Ottawa, Lynn W. Meekins, just 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce. 


The increases were announced at Ot- 
tawa on Sept. 30 and became effective 
the following day, it was stated. 


Another dispatch from Mr. Meekins, 
made public by the Department, stated 
that cash discounts will no longer be 
recognized by the Canadian customs au- 
thorities under certain conditions. 


Text of Statement 


The statement relating to increased 
valuations for customs purposes follows 
in full text: 


“This action is taken under the au- 
thority vested in the government by 
the recently revised provision of section 
43 of the Canadian Customs Act, to fix 
the dutiable values of any class of goods 
the importation of which prejudicially 
or injuriously affects the interests o. 
Canadian producers or manufacturers, 


“Excepting in the case of peaches and 
pears, the new dutiable valuations are 
to be enforced beginning Oct. 1 and until 
otherwise ordered. The new valuations 
Peaches, 4% cents per 
pound (until Oct. 5); pears, 3% cents 
per pound (until Oct. 31); apples, 3 cents; 
cabbage, 1% cents; celery, 2 cents; 
onions, 2 cents; mushrooms, 30 cents; 
tomatoes, 5 cents. On the above com- 
modities, the valuations will be com- 
puted to include the weight of the crates 
or containers. 


Other Valuations 

“The valuations on the other commodi- 
ties affected, which do not include the 
containers, are as follows: Peas, grain, 
4 cents per pound, split peas, 4% cents 
per pound. Livestock: Horses, $100 a 
head, minimum; cattle, 7 cents per pound; 
sheep, $9 each; hogs, 10 cents a pound; 
eggs, in shell, 35 cents a dozen; eggg, 
frozen, whole or in part, 34 cents i. 
pound; eggs, powdered or desiccated, 90 
cents a pound; baby: chicks, 30 cents 
each; market poultry, live or dressed, 30 
cents a pound. Fresh or frozen meat: 
Beef and veal, 12% cents a pound; lamb 
and mutton, 17% cents a pound; pork, 
15 cents; not otherwise provided for, 14 
cents. Prepared or preserved meats: 
Bacon, ham, etc., 20% cents per pound; 
not otherwise provided for, 24 cents per 
pound.” 

The statement relating to cash dis- 
counts follows in full text: 

Cash discounts are no longer allowed 
to be deducted for duty purposes on im- 
portations into Canada, unless the ex- 
porter deducts them generally on his 
domestic invoices, 

If the exporter does show the cash dis- 
count deducted on his Canadian invoice, 
unless he can show that this is his reg- 
ular practice in the home markets, the 
goods will be subject also to additional, 
or dumping duty. If the exporter does 
not show cash discount deducted on his 


under the statute. Canadian invoice, and the invoice is pre- ' 
The practical point of view appears to| pared exactly like his domestic invoice, 

be that the moment of its arrival in| the importer may take advantage of the 

the State is the starting point. There-| cash discount without making the goods 


|lution of a certain corporation since, |* 


after the gasoline is subject to taxation 
as soon as distributed by one who is 
a distributor under the sttaute, unless 
such distributor shows that he has passed 
it along to a purchaser who is himself a 
distributor. Such second distributor in 
turn becomes liable for the tax on gas- 
oline which he distributes except to such 
persons as themselves are distributors, | 
and so on down the line. The ultimate 
in a series of transactions between dis- 
tributors is the one who pays the tax. 


Problem of Sale | 

The problem suggested by your letter ; 
is the problem of a sale by a distributor | 
to a person not a distributor who himself 
resells to a distributor. We have pre- 
viously ruled that a person purchasing 
through a pipe line is not a distributor 
because he is not buying “in a tank car 
lot.” He may be buying as much as he 
would be buying if he were buying it in 
a tank car but he is not buying it in that 
form, and so does not bring himself 
within the legislative definition of a dis- 
tributor. 

The solution of this problem, it seems | 
to me, is this: The first distributor, being 
liable for the tax at the time when he 
makes his distribution to a person not a 
| distributor, pays the tax and that is 
the end of it. 

Until the Legislature provides espe- 
cially for the situation where this taxed 
gasoline is 
distributor, the gas tax authorities have 
no further concern with the gasoline. 


on which the tax has been necessarily 
paid and there is no provision for re- 
bating, refunding or discounting this 
paid tax in connection with a levying 
of the tax on this gasoline against this 
second purchaser. As to the gasoline 
purchased by this second purchaser 
which has already been properly and 


The second purchaser is buying gasoline | 


subject to dumping duty. 

The above represents the best inter- 
pretation obtainable from the Canadian 
customs authorities of the instructions 
issued by Commissioner of Customs 
Breadner on Sept. 24, 1930 (Customs 
Memorandum 5856), directing Canadian 
customs collectors not to recognize cash 
discounts for duty purposes. This order 
was issued under the authority of the 
recently revised subsection 6 of section 
38 of the Canadian Customs Act, dealing 
with discounts, which now provides that: 

“In estimating the value for duty no 
discount or deduction shall be allowed 
which is not shown and allowed on in- 
voices covering sales for home consump- 
tion in the country of export in the 
usual and ordinary course of trade.” 

The old regulations regarding the cal- 
culation of freight allowances in con- 
nection with dutiable value will remain 
in force until such time as new regula- 
tions are issued. 


Duty Protest Sustained 
For Plane Manufacturers 


New York, Oct. 2.—Sustaining a pro- 
test of Command-Aire, Inc., the United 
States Customs Court here rules that so- 
called “phylax Aero” fire extinguishers, 
constructed and designed and exclusively 


subsequently bought by a|employed in airplanes built by this con- 


cern, are dutiable as parts of airplanes, 
rather than as manufactures of metal 
not specially provided for. 

The extinguishers, the subject of this 
test case, were assessed at 40 per cent 
'ad valorem, under paragraph 399, Act! 
of 1922. The court, in an opinion by 
|Chief Justice Fischer, finds that duty 
should have been collected at only 30 per 
cent ad valorem, under the provision in 





legally taxed, he is not a distributor un- 
der the act. 


Tennessee Revenues Gain 


paragraph 3871, Act of 1922, for parts 
of airplanes. 

The items in question were entered 
through the port of Memphis, Tenn. 
(Protests Nos. 351950-G-54, etc.) 





From Tobacco and Gasoline 


State of Tennessee: 
Nashville, Oct. 2. 
The revenue from taxes levied on gas- 
oline, tobacco, malt and carbonic acid 
gas for September was $1,280,000, ac- 
cording to Commissioner Charles M. Mc- 
Cabe of the Department of Finance and 
Taxation. September collections based 
on August consumption set a new mark 
in the case of both the gasoline and to- 
bacco tax, the Commissioner said, the 
yield from the 5-cent “gas” tax being 
$1,065,231, or an increase of $68,284 over 
the corresponding month for 1929, Rev- 
enue from the tobacco tax for the month 
was $205,080, an increase of 57 per cent 
over the 1929 figure. 
OLA 
1924, $901,491.35; 1925, $827,389.91; 





lsions of section 301(’ ), Revenue Act of 
1926, representing the amount of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 
New York Life Insurance Co, 

New York Life Insurar » Co., New 
York, N. Y. Overassessments of in- 
come tax and interest in favor of the 
taxpayer are determined as follows: 


1926, $665,734.21. 


Of the overassessments $2,326,281.47 | 


results from the allowance of deductions 


from the gross incomes reported in the} 


tax returns of 4 per centum of the 
mean of the reserve funds required by 
law and held during the taxable years 
unabated by interest received exempt 


[Continued on Page 13, Column 4.] 


|Tax on Gas Pipe Lines 
Restrained in Mississippi. 


.State of Mississippi: 
Jackson, Oct. 2. 

A three-judge Federal court at New 
Orleans has granted a preliminary in- 
junction restraining the State of Mis- 
sissippi from collecting its privilege tax 
on gas pipe lines, according to Assist- 
ant Attorney General Edwin Holmes Jr. 
A hearing on the merits will be held 
later to determine if the injunction 
should be made permanent, Mr. Holmes 
said. 

A preliminary injunction sought by 
cotton puyers to restrain State from col- 
lecting a privilege tax from cotton 
buyers and their agents was not decided, 
the judges taking the matter under ad- 
visement, according to Assistant Ate 
torney General J. A. Lauderdale, who 
argued that case for the State. 

If the final decision in either case is. 
against the State an appeal will be taken 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, Attorney General George T. 
Mitchell said. 

* 





\ 





+) 
Stocks of Oils 
Show Decrease 


As Output Drops 


Bureau of Mines’ Statement 
Shows Daily Output in 
August Less Than July and 
Under 1929 Record 


The daily average crude oil output in 


Avrworizen Statements Onty Are Presentep Herein, Brtna 
PusLisHep WitHout ComMMENT BY THE UNiTep States DAILY 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: FRIDAY, OCTOBER 3, 1930 — 


Mills for Lumber Products 


By Edwar 
Chief, Industrial Goods Section, C 
Bureau of 


The fact that lumber and timber prod- 
ucts mills are located in 46 States—Ne- 





braska, Nevada, and North Dakota be- 
* ~ the only States without mills—gives 


August was below that of July and well |a perspective of the extent and expanse 


under the average of August, 1929, ac-| of this industry. 


cording to a monthly statement just is- 
sued by the Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
— of Commerce. The total August 
production was 74,853,000 barrels, a daily 
average of 2,415,000 barrels. 


The decline in output was reflected by 
deacresed stocks of crude, while con- 


| 


Since the products of 
this industry affect so many lines of 
manufacture, its location by States and 
counties is of much interest generally in 
the manufacturing field. ; 

Such information, not only on the lum- 
ter industry, but also on all industries, 
has been recently vrepared by the Cen- 


tinued high consumption of gasoline | SUS Bureau and has been published by 


along with the curtailed crude production 
sent total stocks of all oils downward, it 
was stated. For the first three-quarters 
of the year all oil stocks registered a de- 
crease of 3,309,000 barrels, as against a 
gain of 57,663,000, barrels for the same 
period of last year. 


Less Motor Fuel Used 
= indicated domestic demand for 
¥% tor fuel dropped off in August after 
setting a record in July, and there was a 
corersponding drop in motor fuel produc- 
tion, it was pointed out. Stocks of motor 


fuel continued to fall off. The full text: 


of the statement follows: 

Crude Petroleum: According to reports 
received by the Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the production of 
en petroleum in the United States 

uring August, 1930, amounted to 74,- 
853,000 barrels, a daily average of 2,415,- 
000 barrels. This represents a decline 
of 54,000 barrels from the daily average 
of the previous month. It also represents 
a decline of 558,000 barrels, or 19 per 
cent, from the daily average of August, 
1929. 

Production in Texas, the leading pro- 
ducing State, fell off from a daily aver- 
age of 827,000 barrels in July to 819,000 
barrels in August. This comparatively 
small decrease was recorded in the Gulf 
coast and West Texas districts. Cali- 
fornia, the second ranking State, showed 
no change in daily average production 
from July, but output in Oklahoma again 
fell off materially. This was due to a ma- 
terial decline in the Seminole district and 
to continued curtailment at Oklahoma 
City. The eastern fields reported a ma- 
terial decline in output in August. New 
Mexico, in which the active Hobbs field is 
In@ated, failed to show a gain in output 
in August, reflecting the success attend- 
ing efforts to curtail th‘~ flush field. 


Crude Petroleum Drops 

Stocks of crude petroleum east of Cali- 
fornia’ Aug. 31 amounted to 381,640,000 
barrels, of which 6,500,000 barrels were 
held by producers. This total represents 
a decline of 2,874,000 barrels from the 
total on hand at the first of the month. 
Stocks of crude petroleum in California 





' 


‘the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of Com- 
merce in a book entitled “Market Data 
Handbook of the United States” (avail- 
able from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., for $2.50). 

The number of counties in each State 
having lumber and timber mills and the 
total number of establishments in each 
State are shown in the following table of 
counties with establishments A; number 
of est blishments, B: 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California ..... es gs 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 


Kentucky ..e..0.. 
Louisiana .. 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachuseses 
Michigan oe 
Minnesota ..... ae 
Mississippi 
Missouri 

Montana . 
New Hampshire ... 
New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina ... 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 
Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina .... 
South Dakota 


oeee.. 


Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


: The Census classification “Lumber 


continued to decline in August, the total| and Timber Products” embraces logging 


of all grades, including fuel oil, for Aug. 
31 was 14,372,000 barrels as against 145,- 
621,000 barrels on hand at the beginning 
of the month. 

Continued high consumption of gaso- 
line and the material curtailment in crude 
production again had a pronounced effect 
on total stocks of ‘all oils. These stocks 
totaled 685,857,000 barrels on Aug. 31, a 
decline from the previous month of 
7,030,000 barrels. The cumulative 
change in stocks of all oilS for 1930 was 


staves, rough lumber, 


camps, producing logs, bolts, and rough 
timber products, such as hewn crossties, 
poles, posts, mine timbers, wheel and han- 
dle stock, excelsior stock, etc.; sawmills, 
laths, shingles, 
staves, heading, hoops, veneers, and other 
products from logs and bolts. Planing 
mills operated in connection with sawmills 
also are included in the classification, but 
independent planing mills are classified in 
“Planing-mill products.” 


An examination of the foregoing table 
discloses the fact that not only are th 


decrease of 3,309,000 barrels, whereas | lumber and timber mills concentrated in 


a 
@®§he comparable figure for 1929 was an 
increase of 57,663,000 barrels. 


Crude Runs Increase 


Refined Products: Crude runs to stills 
showed a small increase in August, when 
the daily average throughout was 2,558,- 
000 barrels as compared with 2,537,000 
barrels in the previous month. 


+ Daily average motor-fuel production in 
August amounted to 1,221,000 barrels, a 
slight drop from the previous month. 
Exports of gasoline, including benzol, 
amounted to 6,691,000 barrels, which was 
a material gain over July. The indicated 
domestic demand for motor fuel totaled 
37,438,000 barrels, or a daily average of 
1,208,000 barrels. This is 26,000 barrels 
below the record figures; of the previous 
month and 17,000 barrels below the daily 
average of a year ago. Stocks of motor 
fuel continued to fall off and on Aug. 31 
amounted to 41,624,000 barrels, a decline 
during the month of 4,453,000 barrels. 
This total compares with 33,795,000 


barrels of motor fuel on hand a year ago. 15 


At the current rate of total demand, the 
Aug. 31, 1930, stocks represent 29 days’ 
supply as compared with 32 days’ supply 
on hand a month ago and 24 days’ sup- 
ply on hand a year ago. 

The refinery data of this report were 
compiled from schedules of 350 refineries, 
with an aggregate daily recorded crude- 
oil capacity of 3,679,200 barrels, cover- 
\ing, as far as the Bureau is able to de- 
termine, all operations during August, 
1930. These refineries operated at 70 per 
cent of their recorded capacity, given 
above, as compared with 351 refineries 
operating at 69 per cent of their ca- 
pacity in July. 


x 


More Extensive Data 
¢ On Dairies Obtained 


riculture Department Re- 
ports Increase in Returns 


a 

Creamery butter production in 4,141 
factories in 1929 aggregated 1,597,027,- 
000 pounds, according to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture. The Bureau, reports the 
production of cheees of all Kinds in 1929 
at 483,933,000 pounds; condensed milk, 
401,718,000 pounds; evaporated milk, 
1,804,930,000 pounds; powdered skim 
milk, 207,579,000 pounds; and ice cream, 
254,618,000 gallons. 

These figures are compiled from re- 

orts furnished the Bureau voluntarily 
S manufacturers of dairy products. 
Considerable follow-up ‘work has always 
been necessary on account of a large 
number of delinquent reports, and inas- 
much as it was possible to put more in- 
tensive effort into the collecting of - the 
1929 statistics than in any previous year, 
more complete returns resulted. 


The 1929 butter figures for that rea-! 


son are not fully comparable with pro- 
duction, reported for 1928, when 3,925 
factories reported 1,487,049,000 pounds. 
The Bureau estimates that approximately 
50,000,000 pounds of butter, 30,000,000 
pounds of cheese, and 10,000,000 gallons 
of ice cream were added to the 1929 re- 
port as a result of the effort which it 


| Lafayette, 





about half of the 3,075 counties in the 
country, but also that a small proportion 
of the counties contain the bulk of the 
establishments. 

This fact is made plainer by the follow- 
ing table of States and counties in which 
counties having 10 or more establish- 
ments are shown: 


Alabama, Autauga, 10; Baldwin, 10; Bar- 
bour, 14; Bibb, 11; Butler, 10; Calhoun, 
15; Choctaw, 17; Clarke, 19; Colbert, 18; 
Coosa, 13; Crenshaw, 21; Dale, 19; Elmore, 
10; Etowah, 12; Fayette, 27; Franklin, 12; 
Greene, 13; Hale, 19; Jackson, 12; Jeffer- 
son, 13; Lamar, 29; Lee, 12; Lowndes, 12; 
Marengo, 23; Marion, 15; Mobile, 22; Mon- 
roe, 11; Montgomery, 27; Morgan, 10; 
Pickens, 30; Pike, 16; St. Clair, 15; Sumter, 
11; Talladega, 19; Tallapoosa, 17; Tusca- 
loosa, 24; Walker, 46; Wilcox, 11; Winston, 
11 


Arkansas, Jefterson, 15; Mississippi, 15; 
Monroe, 15; Ouachita, 10; Phillips, 14; 
Pulaski, 11; White, 11. 

California, Humboldt, 26; Mendocino, 11; 
Plumas, 11; Siskiyou, 13. 
Connecticut, New London, 11; 


Delaware, Sussex, 11. 

Florida, Jackson, 10, 

Georgia, Burke, 11; Columbia, 10; Han- 
cock, 12; Jefferson, 27; Washington, 32; 
Wilkes, 19; Wilkinson, 15. 

Idaho, Bonner, 13; Clearwater, 15; 
Kootenai, 13; Latah, 10. 

Louisiana, Claiborne, 10; 
Rapides, 11; Vernon, 11. 

Maine, Aroostook, 23; Cumberland, 
Franklin, 11; Oxford, 21; Penobscot, 
Waldo, 10; Washington, 12; York, 25. 

Maryland, Dorchester, 11; Garrett, 
Wicomico, 15; Worcester, 24. 

Massachusetts, Berkshire, 17; Worcester, 
5 


11; Ouachita, 
21; 
13; 


12; 


Mississippi, Attala, 17; Calhoun, 25; Car- 
roll, 10; Choctaw, 10; Grenada, 13; Hinds, 
11; Itawamba, 24; Jones,-14; Kemper, 13; 
11; Monroe, 25; Montgomery, 
; Oktibbeha, 12; Tishomingo, 16. 
Missouri, Reynolds, 11. 

Montana, Flathead, 16; Lincoln, 18. 
New Hampshire, Belknap, 12; Carroll, 
19; Cheshire, 21; Grafton, 29; Hillsborough, 
27; Merrimack, 20; Rockingham, 16; Straf- 
fofd, 10; Sullivan, 13. 

ew York, Chautauqua, 
12; Delaware, 10. 

North Carolina, Beaufort, 13; Bertié, 11; 
Bladen, 19; Caldwell, 18g Chatham, 13; Co- 
lumbus, 18; Craven, 14; Guilford, 13; 
Harnett, 15; Haywood, 11; Iredell, 11; 
Moore, 12; Pender, 12; Robeson, 15; Samp- 
son, 14; Warren, 15. 

Ohio, Trumbull, 10. 

Oregon, Benton, 18; Clackamas, 28; Co- 
lumbia, 24; Coos, 17; Douglas, 18; 
Klamath, 23; Lane, 47; Linn, 16; Marion, 
15; Multnomah, 24; Polk, 11; Tillamook, 
10; Washington, 25; Yamhill, 14. 

Pennsylvania, Bedford, 12; Bradford, 12; 
Butler, 10; Centre, 11; Somerset, 10; War- 
ren, 10, 

South Carolina, Clarendon, 10; Lexington, 
14; McCormick, 13; Newberry, 14; Orange- 
burg, 13. 

South Dakota, Custer, 17; Moody, 14. 

Tennessee, Shelby, 25. 7 

Texas, Angelina, 11. 

Vermont, Lamoille, 12; Orange, 11; Or- 
leans, 11; Washington, 14; ‘Vindham, 16; 
Windsor, 21. 

Virginia, 
Buckingham, 


17 


10; Chenango, 


Accomac, 10; Amelia, 
11; Chesterfield, 11; 
widdie, 11. 


Washington, Cldrke, 13; Cowlitz, 
Grays Harbor, 54; King, 57; Klickitat, 17; 
Lewis, 31; Mason, 19; Okanogan, 12; Paci- 
fie, 25; Pierce, 48; Skagit, 23; Snohomish, 
62; Spokane, 12; Stevens, 31; Thurston, 
24: Whatcom, 32, 

West Virginia, Randolph, 10. 

Wisconsin, Marathon, 11; Shawno, 12. 

Total, 188 counties; 3,134 establishments. 


Of what practical use is such informa- 


12; 
Din- 


was able to put into the collection of| tion to the manufacturing establishments 


year’s statistics. 


RZ 


ed by Department of Agriculture.) |timber products 


from the lumber and 


selling to or buying ar ey 4 
ndus irst an 


Windham, | 


14; | 


Census Bureau Statement Shows Industry Distributed Over 
Greater Part of Nation But With Bulk of Manufactur- 
ing Concentrated in Half That Territory — 


d R. Dewey 


ensus of Distribution, United States 
the Census 


foremost, it can be seen at a glance that 
there are‘ about 1,500 counties in the 
United States in which no such mills are 
found, and in which it is therefore use- 
less to look for business or materials 
from this industry. Next, assuming that 


a potential market for the goods that 
the manufacturer has to seil, he can/com- 
pare the number of customers whic. he 
has in each county or in any particular 
county having lumber establishments 
with the number of establishments 
shown. 

From the study of the map and tables, 
he shou:d .lso get a fairly clear under- 
standing of the extent to which the lum- 
ber industry is concentrated geographi- 
|cally and of the fact that a large share 
of the business can be obtained in a 
relatively small number of counties. This 
is particularly true when one remembers 
that in the foregoing tak es an estab- 
lishment doing $5.000 worth of business 
a year counts as a single establishment 
and appears just as important as a 
mammoth factory producing thousands 
of dollars’ worth of lumber and products 
a month. 

No information in regard to the size 
of the lumber industry, by counties, or 
‘by industrial areas, has thus far been 
|published by the Census Bureau. 
/“Market Data Handbook” does,‘ to be 
sure, contain statistics on the total value 
of lumber production and other pertinent 
figures, but these relate to the cc nbinet 
industries. Moreover, a great deal of 
information in regard to this industry 
for the country as a whole .and for the 
States, comprising statistics on the types 
of lumber produced for 1927, together 


/ 1921, and 1919, is available in a special 
report for the lumber industry, copies 
of which can be obtained from the Census 
Bureau without charge—while t’ 2y last. 

The preliminary report for the lumber 
industry for 1929 will be published by th 
jCensus Bureau within two or three 
weeks after all the lumbermen have filed 
their returns with the Bureau. This 
report will also be sent, without charge, 
to those who ask for it. 


Pool Elevator Investments 
Increase in Saskatchewan 


To the end of the 1928-29 crop year 
pool members had invested $12,190,- 
340.55 in Saskatchewan Pool elevators, 
by means of elevator deductions, the De- 
partment of Commerce is informed in a 
report from John A. Embry, American 
Trade Commissioner in Winnipeg. ~ 

Up to that time Pool elevators had 
handled on the average only 54 per cent 
each year of all Pool grain in the prov- 
ince (last season’s handling, 87.22 per 
|cent). Yet they returned to member 
patrons $4,265,934 as refunds of han- 
dling charges (after Operating on lower 
charges than line companies had been 
making); paid interest for two years, 
amounting to more than $1,000,000; and 
built up an operating reserve of $1,- 
200,000. 

In other words, on an investment of 
deductions amounting to 2 cents per 
bushel, Pool members, through elevators 
handling only 54 per cent of their own 
grain, had accumulated returns above 
the cost of operation of $6,598,940.18, or 
jan average of 13.5 per cent on the capi- 
|tal invested for the first four years of 
| operation. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 





Output of Butter in Latvia 


| The Latvian Butter Control Depart- 
}ment inspected 48,944 kegs or 5,589,320 
pounds of butter in July, 1930, which 
exceeds the record production in June, 
1930, by 3,781 kegs and is the highest 
ever recorded since the operation of the 
Butter Control Department. (Depart- 
|ment of Commerce.) 


} 
| 


Increases Found in 





all lumber and timber establishments are | 


The} 


with comparable figures for 1925, 1923,, 


Drought Causes 


Found in All_But Three States Warning of Hog | 


Cholera Menace 


Department of Agriculture 
Announces Destructive 
Outbreaks Threaten as Re- 
sult of Dry Spell 


Destructive outbreaks of hos cholera 
are threatened this Fall because of the 
drought, the Department of Agriculture 
stated Oct. 2. 


| Fall rains and cooler weather may 
bring the outbreaks, said the statement, 
which advised safeguards and follows 
in full text: 


The Department of Agriculture warns 
farmprs that conditions are favorable 
this ‘Fall-for an extensive and destruc- 
tive outbreak of hog cholera, partly as a 
result of the drought and partly because 
comparatively few hogs have been im- 
munized against this disease. 


While there seems to be no cause at 
present for alarm, according to Dr. U. G. 
Houck, associate chief of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, he urges hog owners 
to watch their herds closely and to re- 
member there is no cure for hog cholera, 
that immunization is the only known 
means of preventing the disease and that 
the treatment i8 effectual as a preven- 
tive when administered to thrifty, well 
hogs, but is not intended as a remedy 
for sick hogs. 


The continued severe drought has low- 
ered the vitality of hogs in drought areas 
where they have had inferior or insuffi- 
cient food and water, Doctor Houck 
says. At the same time the drought has 
curtailed the resources of hog owners 
with the result that they have had fewer 
hogs immunized. The results of these 
two conditions may show serious effects 
—— a month or two, Doctor Houck 

ears. 


Increase Shown in Five States 


Recently an increasing number of out- 
breaks occurred in drought - stricken 
parts of the hog-raising belt. In August 
an outbreak threatening to reach the 
severity experienced in 1926 occurred in 
one of the central western States, but a 
campaign for immunization was 
promptly started and the outbreak was 
checked. The disease is occurring in a 
more virulent form than last year in 
Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, Ohio, South 
Dakota and Wisconsin. As evidence, it 
is spreading more rapidly, and infected 
animals die more quickly. 


Reports from veterinarians and Fed- 
eral field representatives indicate there 
was more hog cholera in Illinois, Iowa, 
Michigan, Nebraska, South Dakota, 
Texas and Washington on Sept. 1 than 
a year ago. But a decrease in the ex- 
tent of the disease on the same date 
was reported from Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia, West Virginia and Wisconsin. 


Immunization Advised 


The South especially has been rather 
| free from cholera, no doubt because daily 
sunshine during the drought destroyed 
the exposed free virus. : 


Increases of hog cholera may be ex- 
pected with the coming of Fall rains and 
cooler weather following the drought, 
Dr. Houck says. Animals of low vitality 
can not withstand the disease or the 
simultaneous immunization treatment so 
well as thrifty animals. While it is the 
common practice to adminster both 
serum and _ virus simultaneously, Dr. 
Houck thinks it may be advisable to use 
the serum alone in unthrifty herds to 
protect the animals temporarily until 
they have regained normal strength and 
then to administer virus with serum to 
produce lasting immunity. Certainly 
immunization should’ be resorted to at 
the first sign of danger in the com- 
munity. 

Parasites are responsible for low vi- 
tality in many localities. Better sanita- 
tion and more care in feeding in regions 
infested with parasites are being recom- 
mended by veterinarians as a prelim- 
‘inary measure. 





Employment 


And Value of Products in Industry 


Census Bureau Says Biennial Reports From 196 Manufac- 


tures Show Gains of Over 5 Per Cent 


Employment of wage earners and 
value of products of industries increased 
in 1929 over 1927, as indicated by statis- 
tics for 196 of the 331 industries which 
reported to the Bureau of the Census in 
.its biennial census of manufactures, the 
| Bureau stated Oct. 1. 

Because of slowness of some manu- 
facturers in sending in returns complete 
figures are not yet available, the Bureau 
said. However, some of the larger in- 
dustries are included. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

The Bureau of the Census announces 
that, according to the results of a special 
survey of those industries for which the 

ireturns received at the biennial Census 
,of manufactures taken in 1930 are suffi- 
ciently near to completeness to justify 
their tabulation, the employment of wage 
earners and the value of products re- 
ported for the industries in question 
show increases of 5.2 per cent and 5.9 
| Per cent, respectively, for 1929 as com- 
| pared with 1927, the last preceding cen- 
; sus year. 5 
Preliminary Figures Given 

' Inasmuch as complete returns are 
|not yet available for all industries, 


Number of establishments ........... ° 
| “Wage earners (average for the year) .... 
+Wages 
|¢tCost of materials, fuel, containers 
*Value of products 
§Value added by manufacture: 

MOONE cas 5 50pm 
Per wage earner 

Ratio (per cent) of cost of materials, 

to value of products 


*Not including salaried employes. 





that such data should not be included. 


products, and purchased electric current 


‘ 


jlargely because of the apparent lack of 
| cooperation on the part of certain manu- 
facturers, it is necessary to confine the 
present summary to 196 of the 331 in- 
dustries covered by the census classifica- 
tion. 

In 1927 these industries contributed 
16.4 per cent of the total value of prod- 
ucts and 15.4 per cent of the total num- 
ber of wage earners, as reported at the 
census taken two years ago. Further- 
more, since some of the principal manu- 
facturers in various important industries 
have been dilatory in making their re- 
turns, it is impossible to include, in this 
advance summary, any figures for the 
| majority of the leading industries. 

The summary does, however, cover a 
number of important industries, such as 
the refining of cane sugar and the manu- 
facture of tinware, of soap, of cotton- 
seed products, of machine tools, of wire, 
of fertilizers, of carpets and rugs, of 
aluminum goods, and of rayon. f 

The statement below shows the in- 
creases and the decreases for this group 
of industries, comparing 1929 and 1927. 
The figures for 1929 are preliminary and 
subject to revision. 


Per Cent 
of 
1927 Increase 
26,696 5. 
1,286,520 
$1,621,935,041 


$5,748,091,532 
$10,255,915,124 


$4,507,823,592 
$3,504 


1,353,359 
$1,736,495,669 


or 
.. $5,772,597,960 
$10,859,839,087 


$5,087,241,127 
$3,759 
etc., 


53.2 56.0 


tManufacturers’ profits cannot be calculated from the census figures because no 
| data are collected for certain expense items, such as interest on investment, rent, 
depreciation, taxes, insurance and advertising. 

| tThe figure for cost of materials, etc., for 1927 is not strictly comparable with the 
| corresponding figure for 1929 because of the fact that the schedule for 1927 provided for 
| the inclusion of data on the cost of mill or shop supplies, whereas that for 1929 stated | tube, 1558437, I. Langmuir, Electrical dis- 
In the cases of most industries, however, this |charge apparatus, 1696103, G. Seibt, Elec- 


change has had comparatively little effect on the comparability of the statistics. 
Value of products less cost of materials, containers for products, fuel and pur- | 4625, Radio Corp. of America et al. v. Pilot 


ohaced electric current. 
probably early in November. 
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List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, offical documents and children’s books are exclude? 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


Gifford, Luther Erwin. Farm accounting 
course, by ... and Tom Fairweather. 1 
v. Des Moines, Ia., University of com- 
merce, 1929. 30-21102 


Gunn, Mrs. Lilian Miranda. The art of 
table setting. 34 p., illus. Providence, 
R. I, The Gorham co., 1929. 30-21095 

Jones, Archie, The electro-chemical status 
of colloids found in the blood serum. 
26 p., illus. Dundee, If1., 1930. 30-21110 

Judy, William Lewis. Principles of dog 
breeding; a presentation of heredity in 
dogs, the anatomy and functioning of 
the sexual organs, and the selection of 
bloodlines. 18 p., illus. Chicago, Judy 
publishing co., 1930. 30-21101 

Keppel, A. R. The Christ of the church 
school, 17 p. N. Y¥., The Century co., 
1930. 3830-21122 


Langsam, Walter Consuelo. The Napoleonic 
wars and German nationalism in Austria. 
(Studies in history, economics and public 
law, ed. by the Faculty of political sci- 
ence of Columbia university, no. 324. 
Published also as thesis (Ph. D.) Colum- 
bia university.) 241 p. N. Y., Columbia 
university press, 1930. 30-20876 


MacFarland, John Horace. Modern roses; a 
uniform descriptive list of all important 
roses in commerce, prepared for the 
American rose society. 284 p. N. Y., 
The Macmillan co., 1930. 80-21100 

Michigan Bell telephone company. A safety 
code for plant employes. 
Detroit, 1930. 30-21222 

Montavon, William Frederick. .. . Haiti, 
past and present. (Catholic association 
for international peace. Pamphlet no. 
4.) 18 p., illus. Washington, D. C., The 
Catholic association for international 
peace, 1930. 3830-20878 

Neuburger, Albert. The technical arts and 
sciences of the ancients, by .. . trans- 
lated by Henry .L. Brose, with 676 illus- 
trations. 518 p., illus. N. Y., The Mac- 
millan co., 1930. 30-21097 

O Conaire, Padraic. Field and fair; travels 
with a donkey in Ireland, translated from 
the Irish of ... by Cormac Breathnach. 
95 p., illus. Dublin and Cork, The Talbot 
press, 1929. 30-20864 

Oldfield, Josiah. Eat and be happy. 114 
p. N. Y., D. Appleton and co., 1929. 

30-21103 

Paul, George Philip. A text-book of ma- 
teria medica for nurses, including thera- 
peutics and toxicology. 6th ed., thor- 
oughly rev. 356 p. Phil., W. B. Saunders 
co., 1930. 30-21106 

Paustian, Paul William. Canal irigation in 
the Punjab; an economic inquiry relating 
to certain aspects of the development of 
canal irrigation by the British in the 
Punjab. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia uni- 
versity, 1930. Published also as Studies 
in history, economics and public law, ed. 
by the Faculty of political science of Co- 
lumbia university, no. 322.) 181 p. N. 
Y., 1930. 30-21085 

Rice, Elmer Cook. The national standard 
squab book, a practical manual giving 
complete and precise disections for the 
installation and managemént of a suc- 
cessful squab plant. Facts from expe- 
riences of many, illustrated with new 
sketches and half tone plates from photo- 
graphs specially made for this work. 


96 p., illus. ; 


a 


“Fifty-third edition.” 416 p., illus. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., The Murray printing co., 
1930. 5 30-21099 
Riggs, Norman Colman. Applied mechan- 
ics. (Engineering science series.) 328 p., 
illus. N. Y., The Macmillan co., 1930. 
3830-21094 
Robinson, Albert E. The application of cel- 
lulose lacquers and enamels. Twenty- 
nine illustrations. 152 p., illus. London, 
Scott, Greenwood & son, 1929, 30-21225 
Robinson, Frank Charles. Universal inter- 
est tables, showing at a glance the in- 
terest on any amount from $1 to $100,000 
at %%, 3%, 3%, 4, 4%, 4%, 5, 5%, 5%, 
5%, 6, 6%, 6%, 6%, 7, 744, 8, 8%, 9, 10, 
and 12 percent, on 360 days basis, from 
1 to 360 days. 88 p. Chicago, The Twen- 
tieth century co.,. 1929. 30-20877 
Saha, K. B. Economics of rural Bengal, 
by ... with a foreword by Sir Jehangir 
Coyajee. 296 p. Calcutta, Chuckervertty, 
Chatterjee & co., 1930. 
Seligmann, Herbert Jacob. * Firebird, and 
other poems. 38 p. N. Y., 1930. 30-20868 
Smith, Horace Joseph. The beauty spe- 
cialists’ manual, by . . . in collaboration 
with Genevieve Fitzgerald Smith . ° 
illustrated by the author. 2d ed. (Rev.) 
159 p., illus. N, Y., H. R. Howell pub- 
lishing co., 1930. 30-21108 


Taylor, Walter C. The shoe and leather 


lexicon; an illustrated glossary of trade | 


and technical terms relating to shoes, also 
leather and other shoe materials and 
allied commodities, with especial refer- 
ence to the production, distribution and 
retail merchandising of the finished ar- 
ticle. Including correct anatomical draw- 
ings of the foot; tables of foot and last 
measurements; standard carton sizes; 
system of size marking; hosiery sizes; 
how to figure profits; classification of 
leathers; standard size lengths, etc., etc. 
6th rev. ed. 83 p., illus. N. Y., Boot and 
shoe recorder publishing co., 1930. 
30-21224 
Tessin, Louis D. Woodwork patterns of 
atractive toys and practical crafts. 59 p., 
illus. Springfield, Mass., Milton Brad- 
ley co., 1929. : 30-21221 
Weston, William Jayne. A textbook of eco- 
nomics. 450 p., illus. N. Y., Sir I. Pit- 
man & sons, 1929, 30-20879 
Woman’s institute of domestic arts and 
sciences, inc., Scranton, Pa. Decorative 
stitches and trimmings; Embroidery and 
decorative stitches. Ribbon and fabric 
trimmings. (Course in dressmaking and 
designing. 8D.) 57, 64 p., iilus. Scran- 
ton, Pa., Woman’s institute of domestic 
arts and sciences, 1929? 30-21234 
Woman’s institute of domestic arts and 
sciences, inc., Scranton, Pa, Designing 
and decorating clothes. Designing and 
planning clothes./ Dress decoration and 
ornament. (Coufses in dressmaking and 
designing. 15D.) 51 p., illus. Scranton, 
Pa., The Woman’s institute of domestic 
arts and sciences, 1930. 30-21228 
Woman’s institute of domestic arts and 
sciences, inc., Scranton, Pa. Sewing for 
profit: The dressmaker and tailor shop. 
Specializing in sewing. (Course in dress- 
making and designing. 16D.) 60, 86 p., 
illus. Scranton, Pa., The Woman’s insti- 


Notices of Patent Suits 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


Air Chute Co., Inc., et al. v. Russell Para- 
chute Co. Dismissed for want of equity 
June 24, 1930, 

1344922, L. J. Mildren, Oil well appli- 


ance, 1729940, F. J. Hinderliter, Combina-' K.-W. Ingnition Corp. 


tion casing ring and elevator, filed July 14, 
1930, . C., N. D. Okla. (Tulsa), Do& 
E 561, The Hinderliter Tool Co. v. Larkin 
Packer Co. 

1360256, 1528178, E. Anderson, Can opener, 
Cc. C. A, 8th Cir. (St. Louis), Doc. 8772, 
Star Can Opener Co. y. Bunker-Clancey 
Mfg. Co. Decree affirmed July 22, 1930. 

1377566, C. F. Eckart, Method of enhanc- 
ing the growth of plants, Re. 15231, same, 
Method and means for enhancing the 
growth of plants, appeal filed July 10, 1930, 
Cc. C. A, 8th Cir. (St. Louis), Doc. 8958, 
Graham Paper Co. v. International Paper 
Co. Same, filed July 11, 1930, C\ C. A., 8th 
Cir. (St. Louis), Doc. 8959, International 
Paper Co. v. Graham Paper Co. 

1379224, O. P. Smith, Dog racing amuse- 
ment, 1507439, same, Starting cage for rac- 
ing dogs, 1507440, same, Housing for con- 
veyor cars and tracks, D. C., E. D. Ill 
(East St. Louis) Doc. 4166, H. M. Smith v. 
Mississippi Valley Kennel Club et al. Dis- 
missed July 12, 1930. 

1388547, J. E. Burns, Cutting tool, 1435514, 
same, Method of producing serrated edges, 
filed July 11, 1930, D. C., W. D. N. Y., Doc. 
317, J. E. Burns v. Kinfolks, Inc. 

1403983. (See 1340423). 

1420609, 1420610. (See 1263550.) 

1432499, D. C. Travis, Bed spring border 


brace, 1545713, same, Bed spring anti-sway | 


device, filed July 30, 1930, D. C. N. J., Doc. 
E 4083, Simmons Co. v. Federal Metal 


Bed Co. 

1435514, (See 1388547.) 

1454843, . .E. Brown, Under-reamer, 
1678073, T. J. Phipps, Well apparatus, D. C., 
S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. E M-59-M, 
A. J. Campbell et al. (Grant Qil Tool Co.) 
v. Globe Oil Tools Co. Patents held valid 
and infringed June 27, 1930. 

1456528 (a), H. D. Arnold, Electric dis- 

charge device, 1459412, A. M. Nicolson, 
Thermionic translating device, Re. 15278, I. 
Langmuir, Electron-discharge apparatus, 
D. C., E. D. N. Y., Doc. 4626, Radig Corp. 
of America et al. v. Pilot Radio Tube 
Corp. Consent decree for plaintiff June 2, 
1930. 
1456528 (b), H. D. Arnold, Electric dis- 
charge device, 1459412, A. M. Nicolson, 
Thermionic translating device, D. C., E. D. 
N. Y., Doc. 4709, Radio Corp. of America et 
al. v. G. J. Seedman Co., Inc. Consent de- 
cree dismissing bill without prejudice Mar. 
4, 1930. : 

1459412. (See 1456528 (a) and (b).) 

1461260, R. A. Blair, Rail anchor, 1559589, 
H. G. Warr, same, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los 
Angeles), Doc. E P-36-M, The P. & M. Co. 
v. Swanson Rail Anchor Co. 
want of prosecution June 2, 1930. 

1462456. (See 1340423.) 

1470524, H. B. Burt, Process of making 
frozen confections, 1718997, same, Frozen 
confection, 1505592, F. W. Epperson, same, 
D. C., E. D. N. Y., Doc. 4942, National Pop- 
sicle Corp, et al. v. B. Richman et al. 
Consent decreé for plaintiff June 19, 1930. 
Same, filed July 10, 1930, ao. 2. 2B. 
Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. C-114-J, National 
Popsicle Corp, et al. v. B. Contreras et 
al. (Ex-Quisite Caramel Sucker Co.). Same, 
D. C., E. D. N. Y., Doc. 4968, National Pop- 
sicle Corp. et al. v. P. Gavriles. Consent 
decree for plaintiff July 10, 1930. 
4969, National Popsicle Corp. et al. v. Hon- 
eymoon Mfg. Co. Decree as above. 

1480974, 1501255, 1559589, H. G. Warr, 
Rail anchor, D. C. Dela., Doc. E 752, The 
YP. & M. Co. v. Empire Rwy. Supply Corp. 
Consent decree dismissing bill May 12, 1930. 

1497896. (See 1093009.) 

1501255. (See 1480974.) 

1505592. (See 1470524.) 

1507016, L. De Forest, Radio signaling 
system, 1507017, same, Wireless telegraph 
and telephone system, D. C. Dela., Doc. E 
767, Radio Corp, of America et al. v. Uni- 
versal Wireless Communication Co., Ine. 
Claims 25, 26, 27 and 28 of 1507016 and 
claims 15, 17, 18, 19, 20 and 21 of 1507017 
held valid and infringed May 14, 1930. 

1507017. (See 1507016.) 

1507439, 1507440. (See 1379224.) 

1511306, T. B. Slate, Method of an ap- 
paratus for refrigeration and preserving 
perishable products, 1595426, same, Refrig- 
erating apparatus, D. C. Colo. (Denver), 
Doc. 9251, Dryice Corp. of America v. Colo- 
rado Dryice Corp. Decree for plaintiff 
June 26, 1930. 

1528178. (See 1360256.) 

1537708, W. Schottky, Thermionic vacuum 


tric discharge tubes, D. C., E. D, N. Y., Doe. 


Radio & Tube Corp. Consent decree for 


summary covering all manufacturing industries will be issued as soon as possible, | plaintiff June 2, 1930. 


30. 
1539810, R. T. Gillette, Welding elec- 


} 





Dismissed for' 





Doe. | 





trodes, 1552184, N. H. Adams, Metal com- 
position and method of manufacture, filed 
June 30, 1930, D. C., N. D. Ohio, E. Div., 
Doc. 3440, General Electric Co. et al. v. 


1545713. 
1552184, 
1554192, 
1558437, 
1559589. 


(See 1432499). 

(See 1539810). 

1560366. .(See 1340423.) 
(See 1537708.) 

(See 1480974 and 1461260.) 


1564378, H. Stein et. al., Bleached and 
dyed furs, 1573200, same, Process of bleach- 
ing and dyeing furs, filed June 3, 1930, D. 
C., E. D. N. Y., Doc. 4988, Steinfur Patents 
Corp. v. Superior Fur Dyeing Co. et al. 
Doc. 4989, Steinfur Patents Corp. v. W. 
Beyer, Inc., et al. 

1571571. (See 1308933.) 

1573200. (See 1564378.) 

1575307, A. B. Bachmann, Flexible shaft 
bench grinder, 1588839, Keller & Bachmann, 
Flexible shaft handpiece, filed July 1, 1930, 
Bb. GC. . N.-Y¥., Doe. E 54/174, Keller 
Mechanical Engineering Corp. v. Biax Flex- 
ible Shaft Co., Inc. 

158839. (See 1575307.) 

1595426. (See 1511306.) 

1598874. (See Re. 16087.) 

1638815. (See 1194752.) 

1648560, 1648562. (See 1278985.) 

1649310, E. A. Joline, Flexible shaft, 
1671951, R. C. Angell, Strand twisting and 
coiling mechanism, D. C. Dela., Doc. E 693, 
The S. W. White Dental Mfg. Co. v. General 
Motors Corp. Dismissed without prejudice 
May 31, 1930. 

1653122. (See 1329342.) 

1659889, 1706962, E. A. Morgan, Mining 
machine, 1706961, same, Apparatus for min- 
ing coal, filed July 17, 1930, D. C., S. D. 
Ohio, W. Div., Doc. E 692, O. E. Morgan 
v. C. S. Oldroyd et al. Same, filed July 
22, 1930, D. C., N. D. Ohio, W. Div., Doc. 
te O. E. Morgan v. The Webster Mfg. 

0. 

1666589. 

1671951. 

1678073, 

1696103. 

1702772. 

1706961, 

1718997, 

1729940, 

1742303. 


(See 1109950.) 

(See 1649310.) 

(See 1454843.) 

(See 1537708.) 

(See 1093009.) 
1706962. (See 1659889.) 
(See 1470524.) - 

(See 1344922.) 

‘See 1194752.) 
1751728. (See 1752856.) 


1752856, A. H. Schmidtke, Method and 
apparatus for making baskets, 1751728, C. 
J. Dudley, Basket machine, filed July 9, 
1930, D. C., W. D. N. Y., Doc, 316, The 
Straight Side Basket Corp. et al. v. Barden 
& Robeson Corp. 

1768462, A. H. Dixon et al., Method of 
making shredders, 1768463, same, Shredder, 
filed July 22, 1930, D. C., N. D. Ohio, W. 
Div., Doc. 1072, Rapid Mfg. Co. v. H. W. 
Kramer (Nu Wa Mfg. Co.). 

1768463. (See 1768462.) 

Re. 15231. (See 1377566.) 

Re, 15268, H. R. Kennedy, Metal work- 
ing tool, filed May 31, 1930, D. C. N. J., 
Doc. E 4045, Stiles-Herman Mfg. Co. v. 
J. M. Clark et al. 

Re, 15278. (See 1456528 (a).) 

Re. 15292. (See 1309833.) 

Re. 15529, Dick & Wolters, Heat-resist- 
ing cabinet and method of making, filed 
July 1, 1930, D. C., N. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doe. 


13441, Remington Rand, Inc., v. General Fire- 
proofing Co. 


Same, filed July 7, 1930, D. 
C., W. D. Mich. (Grand Rapids), Doc. 2365, 
Remington-Rand, Inc., v. Shaw-Walker Co. 

Re. 16087, L. A. Phelan, Switch, 1598874, 
same, Electrical apparatus, filed June 9, 
1930, D. C., Mass., Doc. E 3262, Time-O-Stat 
Controls Co. v. Engineering Products Corp. 

Re. 17137, J. Eisenmann, Building block 
and construction, appeal filed June 12, 1930, 
C. C. A, 8d Cir, Doc. 4440, Pennsylvania 
Fireproofing Co. v. Manell Building Block 
& Tile Co, 

Re. 17207, O. A. Collings, Waterproof 
plastic, appeal filed July 1, 1930, C. <a 
8th Cir., Doc. 8954, Kansas City Southern 
Rwy. Co. et al. v. Silica Products Co. 

Re. 17469, E. Bocchino, Safety device for 
fire escapes, filed June 27, 1930, D. C. N. J., 
Doe. E 4064, Safety Device Fire Escape Co., 
Inc., v. Safe Fire Escape Corp. et al. Dis- 
continued July 28, 1930. 

Re. 17514, McCabe & Schoenholz, Pocket- 
book top, Des. 80008, same, Pocketbook 
latch, filed May 21, 1930, D. C., E. D. N. Y., 
Doc. 4971, McCabe & Schoenholz, Inc., v. 
H. Meltzer & Sons, Inc. 

Re. 17667, Mersfelder & Balze, Clean out 
plugs, filed June 2, 1930, D. C., E. D. N. Y., 
Doc. 4987, M. & B. Mfg. Co., Inc. v. J. 
Manneschmidt (Simplex Boiler Stand Co.) 

Des. 77412, C. W. Jones, Settee frame, 
Des. 77413, Des. 77414, same, Chair frame, 
filed June 7, 1930, D. C., N. J., Doe. E 4054, 
Sons-Cunningham Reed & Rattan Co., Inc., 
v. United States Wicker Furniture Co., Inc. 

Des. 77413, Des. 77414. (See Des, 77412.) 

Des, 80008. (See Re. 17514.) 
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Government Books. 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card mumbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of 
the United States—Part II, July, 1930— 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, United States Department of Com- 
merce. Subscription price, $1.25 a year. 

(14-21465) 

Subgrade Soil Exhibit—Bureau of Publie 
Roads, United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Free. Agr. 30-1083 

Treaty Information—Bulletin No. 11, Au- 
gust 1930—Treaty Division, United States 
Department of State. Price, 5 cents. 

(29-27457) 

Bulletin of Engineering Information No. 
58—November 1, 1930—Bureau of Engi- 
neering, United States Department of the 
Navy. Price, 10 cents. 

Journal of Agricultural Research—Vol. 41, 
No. 4, August 15, 1930—United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Subscription 
price, $4.00 a year. (Agr. 13-1837) 

United States Official Postal Guide— 
Monthly Supplement—Fourth Series, Vol. 
10, No. 1—United States Post Office De- 
partment. Price, 11 monthly supplements, 
50 cents. (4-18254) 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 

partment in the State given below. 

Michigan—Laws Relating to Juveniles of 
the State of Michigan. John S. Haggerty, 
Secretary of State, Lansing, 1929. 

California—A Study of Bows and Arrows. 
Saxtcn T. Pope, University of California, 
Sacramento, 1930. 

Ohio—The Construction Industry in Ohio. 
Ralph J. Watkins, College of Commerce 
and Journalism, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, 1929. 

South Carolina—The South Carolina State 
Budget. The Budget Commission, Walter 
E. Duncan, Secretary, Columbia, 1930. 

Connecticut—Sixty-Fifth Annual Report of 
the Insurance Commissioner of Con- 
necticut—Public Document No. 17, Part 
Il. Howard P. Dunham, Insurance Com- 
missioner, Hartford, 1929. 

Connecticut—Sixty-Fifth Annual Report of 
the Insurance Commissioner of the State 
of Connecticut. Public Document No. 17, . 
Part III. Hartford, 1929. 

Connecticut—Information relative to the 
Assessment and Collection of Taxes of 
Gonnecticut, Public Document No. 48, 
Hartford, 1929. 

CRAP PARA PL PLEO PLLA 
tute of domestic arts and sciences, 1929? 

30-21227 

Woman’s institute of domestic arts and 
sciences, inc., Scranton, Pa. Underwear 
and lingerie. (Course in dressmaking 
and designing. 6D.) 66, 54 p., illus. 
Scranton, Pa., The Woman’s institute of 
domestic arts and sciences, 1930. 

‘ 30-21236 

Lectures upon 

by 

. . 3} rev. and enl. by Dorothy C. Hare. 

195 p. N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s sons, 1930. 

30-21111 


Woollacott, Francis James. ¥ 
the nursing of infectious diseases, 


Aumonier, William, ed. Modern architec- 
tural sculpture. 16 p., 160 plates. “N. 
Y., C. Scribner’s sons, 1930. 30-21355 

Baker, Suzanne St. Barbe. A wayfarer in 
Bavaria, by ...; with twenty-seven illus- 
trations and a map. 218 p. Boston, 
Houghton Miffiéa co., 1930. 30-21189 

British association for the advancement of 
science. Notes and queries on anthropol- 
ogy. 5th ed., edited for the British as- 
sociation for the advancement of science, 
by a committee of Section H. 404 p. 
London, The Royal anthropological insti- 
tute, 1929. 30-20992 

Broglie, Louis, prince de. An introduc- 
tion to the study of wave mechanics, by 

. . .} translated from the French by 
H. T. Flint. . . . With fourteen diagrams. 
249 p. London, Methuen & co., 1930. 

30-21350 

Bureau of municipal research, Philadelphia. 
. . . Central registration bureau of the 
Municipal court of Philadelphia; a re- 
port by the Bureau of municipal re- 
search of Philadelphia, of a study made 
by it as agent of the Thomas Skelton 
Harrison foundation. This report pre- 
“pared by Arthur Dunham. (Philadelphia 
Municipal court survey series.) 92 p. 
Phila., Thomas Skelton Harrison founda- 
tion, 1930. 30-21194 

Campbell, Norman Robert. Photoelectric 
cells; their properties, use, and applica- 
tions, by . . . and Dorothy Ritchie. 209 
p., illus. N. Y., Sir I. Pitman’s sons, 
1929, 30-21349 

Capes, Ray C. The oil royalty analyzed. 
31 p., illus. Tulsa, Okla., Wichita, Kan., 
McCormick-Armstrong press, 1929. 

30-21320 

Dana, Richard Henry. Two years before 

the mast;:a personal narrative of life at 

sea, by .. . illustrations by Edw. A. 

Wilson. 6524 p., illus. Chicago, The Lake- 

side press, 1930. 30-20990 


The 
Liberty 
Limited 


Golden 


Arrow 


the leading trains 
to Chicago 


TpeLicrovs FOOD expertly 
served —a comfortable trip 
over one of the smoothest road- 
beds in America, luxurious modern 
equipment—an air of distinction, 
of success . . . these make the 
Liberty Limited and The Golden 
Arrow the favorite trains with ex- 
perienced travelers. 


And there is no faster way to 
Chicago except by air. 


Swift luxurious flyers to Chicagt 


LIBERTY LIMITED 
Leaves Washington ...... . 3.25 P.M. 
Arrives Chicago .... + 9.10 A.M. 


THE GOLDEN ARROW 
Leaves Washington ... ++» 5.30 P.M. 
Arrives Chicago............++.+12.00 Noon 


MANHATTAN LIMITED 
Leaves Washington . 7.05 P.M. 
Arrives Chicago ..........++++. 2.05 P.M. 


Six other trains to Chicago daily 


ALAN B. SMITH, General Passenger 
Agent, 613-14th Street, N. W., W: 
D.C. Telephone National 9140. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 


Th 





Cixper 2376) 


So 
a 


Railroads 


Road’s Request 

To Continue Boat 
Lines Opposed 
oping. Asks Denial of Ap 


plication for Service on 
Long Island Sound 


3 


-The Colonial Navigation Company, 
Oct..1 filed a brief with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission opposing the ap- 
plication of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad for permission to 
continue steamer lines on Long Island 
Sound. (Docket No. 6469.) 

‘The instant proceeding is a reopening 
of an application filed by the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad Com- 


pany, Jan. 6, 1914, under section 5 of the |the lump sum agreement) for the type no field offices, except the two repr 


act to regulate commerce as amended 
by section 11 of the Panama Canal Act, 
for an order extending beyond July 1, 
1914, the time which it may continue to 
operate, through subsidiary companies, 
certain steamer and barge lines, and also 
to operate, both thtough subsidiary com- 
panies and directly, certain car floating 
and transfer equipment. 

The decision of the Commission in the 
hearing on the original application will 
be found in Steamer Lines on Long Is- 
land Sound, 50 I. C. C. 634. The case 
was reopened as a result of a complaint 
filed by the Colonial Navigation Com- 
pany, alleging cerjain unlawful practices 
on the part of the applicant carrier, and 
hearings were had before Examiner John 
H. Howell at Boston, Mass., beginning 
June 16, 1930, at Providence, R. I., be 
ginning June 21, 1930, and at Hartford, 
Conn., beginning July 28, 1930. The 
transcript of record in the reopened case 
consists of 2,169 pages, and there were 
filed of record 126 additional exhibits. — 

The conclusions of the Colonial Navi- 
gation Company’s brief, which sums up 
its position in the proceedings as an ob- 
jecting intervener, follow in full text: 

As stated by counsel in presenting the 
Colonial Line’s testimony at Providence, 
this company is only asking for relief 
and for such protection for the future as 
the Commission may lawfully give. The 
Colonial Line realizes the value of coordi- 
nated rail-water line transportation serv- 
ices to New England industry, and in 
this proceeding it is not primarily seek- 
ing the divorcement of the New England 
Sound lines from the New Haven’s con- 
trol. Desiring always to keep faith un- 
der the Transportation Act, as confirmed 
by ‘its witnesses, the Coloniai Line would 
much prefer a regulated competitor to 
an unregulated competitor. Yet we re- 
gret to have to confess that we are un- 
able to suggest how the Commission can, 
on the facts of record in this case, do 
otherwise than order the divorcement of 
the- New Haven from its water lines, | 
under the law as set forth in paragraphs 
9 and 10 of section 5 of the act. 


Joint Rates Arranged 
The Providence Line has a preferential | 
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Aviation 


Personnel of Merchant Fleet 


Shipping Board Says Sale of 


The personnel of the Merchant Fleet 
Corporation will be reduced to about 
half its present size in the near future, 


Corporation Will Be Reduced 


Majority of Lines Will Neces- 


sitate Only About Half of Present Staff of Agency 
Under Reorganization Plan 


will be placed in the comptroller’s office. 
The field offices of the comptroller’s 
department will be closed except for one 


the Shipping Board announced Sept. 30. representative each in New York and 
Reorganization of the corporation will! New Orleans. At New Orleans the one 
{result from the adoption of the “lump representative of the ecomptroller’s de- 
sum agreement” and the sale of a ma- | partment and the two representatives of 
jority of the Shipping Board lines, it was | the finance department will work more or 


Postal Service 


West Virginia Midland 
‘To Close 13 Miles of Line 


The West Virginia Midland Railway 
has been authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to abandon a 13- 


mile segment of its line of railroad ex- 
tending from Diana to Webster Springs, 
W. Va., it was announced Oct. 2 by re- 
per and order in Finance Docket No. 


the statistical division, or in such a modi- 
fied manner as may be worked out. The 
records and adjustments division will 
have charge of all such records and the 
| drawing from them of such reports as 
| may from time to time be required. Trav- 
eling auditots from the comptroller’s de- 
partment will, however, have charge of 


stated. 

A summary of the general order, as 
submitted to the Board by the vice presi- 
dent of the corporation, J. Caldwell Jen- 
|kins, was published in the issue of Oct. 
|2 and follows in full text: 
| The substitution of the operating 
jagreement, 1930 (commonly known as 





of agreement heretofore in force is more 
|than a change in the form of agreement. 
Almost everything that the fleet corpora- 
tion has been doing in the past in the 
way of detailed aid and supervision in 
the conduct of the lines will be shifted 
|to the operator. 


| Readjustments to Be Made 


'In Work of Corporation 


In the future, our primary concern 
will be limited to the character and gen- 
leral efficiency of the steamship services 
| conducted by the operator and the physi- 
cal condition and upkeep of the vessels, 
which steamship services and vessels are 


field supervision of the preparation by 
the operators of their reports. 

The record of vessel movements will be 
kept by this division as heretofore kept 
by the statistical division, except that 
only so much of a record of the move- 
ment of Shipping Board vessels will be 


less together. 


|, When the change has been completed, 
| instead of six divisions in the home office 
and the present field offices, the comp- 
troller’s department will, therefore, have | 
po divisions in the home = pa 
eral accounts division, traveling au it | ke - 
Fata t we yes | kept as will be necessary for the pur- 
division and control audit division), = | poses of the administration of ‘the agree- 


| ment and the handling of repairs. 

The disability and vessel personnel di- 
vision and the radio division will be dis- 
solved as separate divisions and such of 
the work as must be continued will be 
performed by personnel directly attached 

resentatives of this office in New York | to the office of the director of operations. 
and New Orleans will be dropped. There | The work and organization of the ste- 
‘will be no change in the divisions in| vedoring division will be discontinued. 
| the home office, as the lump sum agree-/ The terminals and real estate division 
ment does not relieve the insurance de-/| will continue for the present. The organ- 
partment of any responsibilities. | ization of the reserve fleet division will 

Traffic Department: Under the new | continue as at present. “ 

agreement, the Merchant Fleet Corpora- | Maintenance and Repair Department: 


|tion will no longer be responsible in| The maintenance and repair department 
contracts (for handling bulk commodities | 


sentatives mentioned. 


No Changes in Home Office 
Of Insurance Department 
Insurance Department: The field rep- | 


| 


sels at such periods and at such fre- 


|matters of securing traffic, concluding | yi] have charge of the inspection of ves- 
|or otherwise), handling traffic claims, or 


the property of the Shipping Board. The 
readjustment in the work of the Mer- | fixing freight rates. 
chant Fleet Corporation made necessary | 


| i d in as or-)_ It will not maintain any special service 
ie — =a |for aiding in the booking of passengers 


The Fleet Corporation will still have in Washington or elsewhere. 


In the case of} . , 
j-| tion wi 





| 


| 
| 


[important work to do. ll retain a certain general control 


nd some d 
is a. 6 ee the work) over some of the larger aspects of traf- 
aT penth = a > th m' om lan| fic. The entering into or withdrawal 
vi ntinue under the lump sum plan) lic, + , 
with ware little change. In Seer cases,|from conferences is subject to the cor- 
ithe need in the future will be primarily | poration’s approval. os 
|for a few advisory experts. In yet other|that no conference agreement, traffic 
leases, the work of departments or di-| contract, or rate schedule shall be made 
!visions will be practically “oo or — Ss — o. —_ 
It is desired to set forth as nearly) be in violation of the terms of sale 0 
as may be anticipated the responsibili-| any Shipping Board line, . 
lties and the organization that will be} ¢o far as concerns the Corporation’s 
|required in the various offices and de-| obligation to keep each lump sum opera- 
partments of the corporation when the|tor from competing with sold lines or 
new agreements are in full working order other lump sum operators, the super- 
soon after the first of 1931, Between | vi-ion of the Fleet Corporation should be 
now and then, the transition should be of the-same general type that it applies 


well under way. a : |to lines that have been sold, which also 
|The work and organization of the vari-| .,. subject to similar restrictions. For 


nts and miscellanous di-| os 2 : 
[eisions of the, Merchant Fleet Corpgra| th Pare ets teeing. the | 
tion as set up by General Order No. 218,/| operators, and for the proper discharge 


| 


| 


At the same time, the Fleet Corpora- | 


It is also provided | 


| agreement places on the operators all 


| partment having for their purpose the 


quency as may be necessary to insure the 
| proper physical upkeep. It will also 
supervise any and all repair work per- 
formed by the Fleet Corporation and 
| check up where necessary on such work 
as is done by the operator. This depart-, 
ment will necessarily work closely with} 
the operations department. 


Purchasing of Supplies 
To Be Done by Operators 
Supply Department: The lump sum 


responsibilities for the purchasing of 
supplies. All activities of the supply de- 


aid or supervision of the operators in the 
purchase or storage of supplies and 


INew Regulations 
In Glider Planes 


Become Effective 


Aeronautics Branch An- 


nounces Three Classes of 
Licenses Will Be Issued 
For Motorless Aircraft 


Three classes of glider licenses became 
effective Oct. 1, under amendments to 
the Air Commerce Regulations, the Aero- 
nautics Branch of the Department of 
Commerce announced Oct. 1, and aircraft 
\of this type manufactured in the future 
must either conform with the require- | 
ments for ‘‘Approved Type Certificates” 
or with the “Airworthiness Require- 
ments.” 

The amendments were announced 
several months ago by the Assistant Sec- 
retary for Aeronautics, Clarence M. 
Young, “in an effort to arrive at a policy 
that would encourage the glider move- | 
ment in the United States and at the 
same time adhere closely to the Depart- | 
ment’s principle of competent airmen and 
airworthy aircraft.” . 


Three Classifications 

Gliders previously, Col. Young an- 
nounced, were accepted for licensg in ac- 
cordance with provisions of either the A. 
T. C. requirements or the Airworthiness 
Requirements, but conformance with 
these specifications was not compulsory. 

The annoucement by the Aeronautics 
Branch follows in full text: . 

Effective Oct. 1, 1930, the licensing of 
gliders by the Aeronautics Branch of the 
Department of Commerce will be carried 
on under three classifications, Clarence 
M. Young, Assistant Secretary of Com-; 
merce for Aeronautics, announces. 

“Gliders constructed prior to Oct. 1 are 
eligible for license, regardless of design 
or manufacture, upon passing a satis- 
factory line inspection as to general de- 
sign, workmanship and materials,” Mr. 
Young said, “but gliders constructed! 
after that date shall fall within group) 
one or group two classification, as fol- | 
lows, in order to be eligible for license: | 


| 
Groups Specified 
“Group one will consist of gliders built | 





equipment will ultimately cease. The 
arrangement by which the department’s 
representatives have aided in the inspec- 
tion of equipment and stores by the 
Agriculture Department will also cease. 
There will, of course, be no further main- 
tenance or supervision by the supply de- 
partment of stores books covering the 
handling of stores by the operators. 





25 ri < i er . , per 

= =e ee op he of its advisory functions within the Mer- | 
Finance Department: Under the lump; Chant Fleet Corporation, the traffic de- | 

sum agreement, the operator is collect-| partment will need to be properly in- 


The director of supplies will continue 
to have charge of the relations between 
the corporation and the purchasers and 


ing and disbursing his own money. The 
finance department will no longer re-| 
quire field representatives for the pur- 
pose of receiving and banking the op-}| 
erators’ revenue and disbursing the funds 
required to meet the operators’ bills. All 


formed. 

In order that the Merchant Fleet Cor- 
poration may have available adequqate | 
information on the basis of which the | 


|traffic requirements and restrictions to| 


be incorporated in sales contracts and | 


| other, growing ‘out of the three-year fuel 


| operators of Shipping Board lines on the 
one hand, and, the oil company on the 


oil contract. © No contracts are to be re- 
newed or new contracts made. 


The purchase, receipt, storage and dis- 


arrangement with the New Haven in the | field offices will be closed, therefore, ex- 


way of joint through rates and coordi- 
mated service. The Bay State Line, 


while independent of coordinated service, | maining units. In these cas 


has the Walker Service, which was in- 
augurated by the New Haven System in 
order either to eliminate or to substanti- 
ally reduce the Colonial Line competi- 
tion. In addition, the Providence Line 
has a slightly higher passenger rate and 
the Bay State Line a slightly lower pas- 
senger rate than the Colonial Line be- 
tween Providence and New York. 


| 


cepting those required to meet the pay 


operating agreements may be arrived at, | tribution of printing, stationery, office 
and in order that the traffic possibilities | Supplies and equipment for both Shipping 





by manufacturers under an Approved 
Type Certificate and gliders constructed 
by someone other than the manufacturer, 
but built in accordance with Appreved 
Type Certificate specifications and design 
furnished by the holder of the certificate. | 
“Group two will be composed of gliders | 
not built under an Approved Type Certi- | 
ficate but which have been demonstrated | 
to be airworthy to the satisfaction of 
the Department of Commerce; that is, 
gliders which are shown to conform to 
the Airworthiness Requirements by sub- 
mission of engineering data and accom- 
plishment of required flight tests. 
“Group three consists of gliders built 
prior to Oct. 1, which pass an inspection 
satisfactorily, without regard to design 
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Shipping 


Air Safety Exhibit 


Planned for Paris 


Forty Nations Will Demon- 
strate Their Products in 
December 


More than 40 nations will demonstrate 
their aeronautical products during the 
International Air Safety Conference to 
be: held in Paris from Dec. 10 to 23, 1930, 
according to a report received in the 
Department of Commerce from’ W. L. 
Finger, Automotive Trade Commissioner 
to Europe. 

Planes and bulky apparatus will be 
shown at the airport at Orly, just out- 


exhibited in a large hall in the buildig 
at 10 Avenue d’lena, in which the ses- 
sions of the conference will be held. Con- 
structors will be permitted to arrange 
their own programs of demonstration: 
Manufacturers wishing to demonstrate 
material must take out insurance against 
accidents to property and persons, but 
there will be no other expenses attached 
to the exhibits. 

It’ is expected that almost the entire 
French aeronautical industry will be rep- 
resented at this conference. Among the 
equipment expected to be demonstrated 
are the Clerget Diesel engine and the ra- 
dio-gonometric airport of Mr. Loth; the 
autorgire Cierva, a German automatic 
stabilizer, and a Juner’s heavy oil mo- 
tor, as well as equipment from Italy in- 
cluding a Fiat heavy oil motor. 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Industries Saving 


side Paris, and small instruments will be | 


Reduced Freight 
Asked on Tratfic 
In Palm Kernels 


Agent for Southern Ports 
Committee Tells I. C. C. 
That Certain Soap Manu- 
facturers Would Benefit 


Soap manufacturers of Cincinnati and 
Ivorydale, Ohio, will benefit from the 
railroads’ proposal to reduce the freight 
rates on shipments of imported palm 
kernels from certain Gulf ports to those 
destinations, according to information ob- 
tained Oct. 2 at the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Authority was sought b 
{agent for the Southern 


' 


E. B. Boyd, 
orts Foreign 
Freight Committee, to establish on one 
day’s notice rates on palm kernels, in 
packages, or in bulk, carload minimum 
weight 40,000 pounds, from Gulf ports to 
Cincinnati and Ivorydale, Ohio, of 27 
cents per 100 pounds on traffic imported 
‘from Europe and Africa, and 30 cent 
|per 100 pounds on traffic imported fro 
countries other than Europe and Africa. 

Permission to put the reduced rates 
into effect on one day’s notice in lieu of 
the usual statutory 30 days’ notice, was 
sought by Agent Boyd in sixth section 
application No. 3883. 


Early Rulin 





b Sought 
“Shippers advise,” said the applic- 
tion, “that the first boat will reach't 


; port of entry about Oct. 10, and in order 


Money by Air Mail 


Banks Also Save Thousands 
Of Dollars ‘in Interest, 
Post Office Says 


Numerous industries ~have come to 
find that the use of air mail is a benefi- 
cial service and time and money are be- 
ing saved daily by its use, according to 
information made available at the Post 
Office Department Oct. 2. 

The following additional information , 
was also made available by the Depart- | 
ment: 

Bankers throughout the country often 
use air mail to save interest charges on 
checks while in the course of collection 
when sent through for payment, and! 
thousands of dollars are saved each year | 
by banks bundling all their checks of 
over $500 for out-of-town collection into 
the air mail. 

Jsed by Citizens 

Private citizens also make use of the 
air mail in order to save time or money. 
There are numerous instances where 
people forget to order a certain article 
which they must have by a certain date, 
and when that date is almost at hand it 
is remembered that the article must be 
obtained. Air mail is resorted to and 
the day is saved. 

An instance was also noted where pro- 





or manufacture. 


ducers of a certain commodity found 


jroll of the reserve fleet, or other re-|o¢ lines may be correctly estimated in 


: a, ses one repre-| connection with sale negotiations and the 
sentative will, where possible, serve the | fixing and revision of lump sum pay- 


requirements of both the finance and ments, the operators will be required to 
other related departments. keep records of their buginess in such 
Field Offices of Comptroller’s | form that they will serve the needs of the 


Department to Be Closed trafic department, and to submit such | 


|reports periodically or when called upon. | 
With the closing of the field offices, the | This source of information can be drawn | 
funds of the Merchant Fleet Corpora- 


upon as occasion may arise. | 


|B 


oard and Fleet Corporation shall be 
transferred to the secretary’s office as 


| soon as the necessary changes can be ef- 


fected. 


Purchase of supplies and equipment in 
connection with repairs to active vessels 
and vessels beimg placed in spot condition 
will be the responsibility of the opera- 
tors. Some purchases will be necessary, 
however, in connection with the reserve 


“Previous to Oct. 1, gliders were ac-| themselves with a surplus, and the prod- 
cepted for license in accordance with the| uct could not be preserved for a very 
provisions of either group one or group|long period. An advertising campaign 
two for purposes of convenience but it;by air mail was entered into in order 


was not compulsory that they fall within|to sell the surplus and within three | 


weeks the excess was sold. 

The air mail also has been used in 
supplying vaccine to cattlemen in order 
to put on end to an outbreak of anthrax 
which was taking large numbers of cat- 
tle each day. 


those two classifications.” 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 


e|tion will gradually be deposited in the 


finds itself by reason of-these acts of the | United States Treasury, excepting only 
New Haven, the Providence Line, and ; for three or four depositories retained 
the Bay State Line, is self-evident. Does | for convenience in meeting the reserve 
the Commission doubt for a moment that | fleet or other pay rolls referred to above. 
there is here a complete and carefully | This will simplify the work of the exec- 
formulated plan, on behalf of the New| utive division of the home office of the 
Haven and its subsidiaries, to do the | finance department. . Ye 
very thing recommended in the confiden- The work of the collection division and 
tial report (Exhibit 31-A)—to prevent | securities division will not be. affected by 
and make unnecessary this independent | the change to the lump sum agreement. 
competition of the Colonial Line? The credit division and the budget di- 
Is it not reasonable for this Commis-| vision of the home office will be discon- 
sion to assume that if it had not been|tinued as separate divisions. The work 
possible for the Colonial Line to go into|and personnel of both divisions will be 
the interior to offset the losses on its;| transferred to the Treasurer’s office. 
port-to-port traffic, brought about by the; Comptroller’s Department: When the 
cut rate of the Bay State Line, it would | lump sum agreement is completely in ef- 
not have taken long for these activities | fect, the managing operator’s accounts 
of the New Haven and its subsidiaries to | division will no longer be required, and 
have completely eliminated the Colonial | any of its employes whose services are 
Line? The Colonial Line has only been | still required will be transferred to the 
able to keep its head above water be- | general accounts division. 
cause of the availability of independent} The construction audit division and the 
trucks. Now that the Transportation 
Company has entered the field in competi- | be separate units in the organization of 
tion with these independent truckmen | the comptroller’s department. 
serving the Colonial Line, must not the | struction audit division will be merged 


The position in which the Colonial Line | 


Commission likewise conclude that the | into one audit division. The stenographic | 


trucking activities of the New Haven|and filing work that has been done in 
System will further serve to reduce, pre-; the office of the general auditor will be 


office of the general! auditor will no longer | 


The con-| 


fleet and the removal of vessels from 
| lay-up, and until further notice these will 
be made by the supply department. 

One of the chief functions of the sup-|} 
| ply department in the immediate future 
will be the disposal of equipment and 


From the standpoint of the Fleet Cor- 
poration the work of the traffic depart- 
ment will be advisory, rather than ad- 
ministrative; and from the standpoint of 
the operators the department will be re- 


garded rather as a tribunal before which} materials now in the warehouses or that 


contested matters can be carried rather | may be brought into the warehouses 
than as a promotional body. | from vessels now in lay-up or which may 
The staff of the traffic department may, | go into lay-up. Every effort is to be 
on occasion, interest themselves in traf-| made by the maintenance and repair, 
fic matters; and at all times their atti- | operations, and supply departments to 
tude should be one of helpful interest in| declare as surplus all the property that 
|the problems of the operators. Under | will not be needed. The sale of surplus 
the lump sum agreement, however, the | materials will be continued by the supply 
department must keep entirely away { department. . 


: res sibility i he ships, | “er 
from responsibility for running the ships Work of Personnel Division 


or for working out traffic problems in the 
To Remain as at Present 


very general manner or under the excep- 

‘tional circumstances referred to above. a 

All of the work will be special rather Personnel Division: The work of the 

than routine. personnel division will remain as at pres- | 

The Department will have no divisions | ent. The central service section of this | 

in its home office, and no field repre-| division will be reduced materially. __ 

sentatives, except as men from the home|! Ship Sales Division: No change will 

| office may, on occasion, be sent into the | b¢_made in the work of this division. 

field. Statistical Division: _See records and 
adjustments division, with which the sta- 
tistical division is merged. 


Operations 
Secretary’s Office: This office will have 





department: Under the 
lump ,sum agreement, the operations 
department will no longer be responsi- 


vent, or exclude competition of the 
Colonial Line on Long Island Sound? 


Protection Sought 


In view of the great damage it has 
suffered the Colonial Line felt that it 
should come to this Commission before 
the New Haven’s destructive policies had 

ut it entirely out of business—before 
its ability to render a public'service had 
been totally destroyed. It does not hope 
or desire to curtail or render less satis- 
pretery any transportation on Long Is- 
land Sound. It is only seeking at the 
hands of this Commission an order or 
orders, such as may be lawfully made, 
which will enable it to live and at the 
same time prevent the New Haven, by 
reason of its antiquated rule-or-ruin 
policies, from seeking to exclude, pre- 
vent, or reduce competition, within the 
meaning of section 5. 

The Colonial Line sought throughout 
the hearings to develop facts and to ren- 
der such assistance to the Commission 
as it properly might, with a view to 
showing the correctness of its contentions 
that the New Haven and its subsidiaries 
have sought, by various amd devious 
means, to exclude, prevent, or reduce 
competition, within the meaning of sec- 
tion 5; also with a view to aiding in ar- 
riving at a solution which would preserve 
the rights of each of the contending par- 
ties and enable them to work in harmony 
in the future. 

The Colonial Line realizes that it has 
a public duty to perform in rendering 
this transportation service to the New 
Bngland shipping public. 
every effort to render satisfactory serv- 
ice in years gone by. It can claim with 

lonable pride that it has succeeded 
airly well, and that the appreciation of 
the Siew England shipping public has 
been generous. It was on reasonably 
amicable terms with the New Haven— 
until this success and appreciation 
claimed the attention of the New Haven’s 
traffic officials, and until the Colonial 
Line decided to build new and finer 
steamers in order to give better service 
to the people of Providence and its pa- 
trons in general, 

The Colonial Line can never be a dan- 


It has made | 


transferred to the general accounts divi- 
sion. The other personnel of this office 


| 


| We venture the assertion that the New 
| Haven’s own antiquated policies, the per- 
|nicious anti-competition activities of the 
| parent organization and its subsidiaries, 
}are annually costing the New Haven’s 
| treasury much more money than the 
modest competition of the Colonial Line 
would cost it in a decade. 
If in its wisdom the Commission finds 
\i 
it is seeking, and can assure it protec- 
tion for the future against the unjustifi- 
able activities of the New Haven, well 
jand good. Under such relief and such 
| protection the Colonial Line would be 
| satisfied to continue, as it has in the 
| past, to render satisfactory service to the 


able rates. 


Commission finds it can not grant thé 
Colonial Line the relief sought for the 


ito deny the application. 


gerous competitor of the New Haven.| 


ble for supervision over the conduct of 
operations by the operators, except to 
keep check on and be informed on the 
general efficiency and scope of the 
| operator’s work. 

The present agreements and adjust- 
;ments division will be combined with the 
| statistical division and with the revenue 
| and expense division and be known as the 
|records and adjustments division. The 
|records and adjustments division will be 
| responsible in the operations department 





the additional function of purchasing and 
| storing supplies required by the Mer- 
|chant Fleet Corporation and Shipping 
| Board offices. Commensurate with the 
| reduction in the personnel and functions 
| of the Fleet Corporation as a whole, the 
personnel of this office will be reduced. 

District Offices: The number of do- 
mestic districts will be reduced to three: 
North Atlantic District (New York, Bos- | 
ton and Philadelphia), Middle Atlantic 
District (embracing Norfolk and Balti- 





|for negotiating agreements under the 
|} lump sum plan and for carrying on rela- 


+ can afford the Colonial Line the relief | tions with the operators concerning the | 


administration and adjustment of these 
agreements. 


Operators to Be Required 
To File Periodic Reports 


As respects the statistical work for- 
merly carried on in the statistical and 


New England shipping public at reason- | revenue and expense divisions the rain- | sentatives of the finance and comptrol- 


bow reports as such will be discontinued, 


If, by reason of so much testimony | as well as the compilation and analyzing | 
damaging to the applicant’s case, the|in a detailed way of the results of voy- | be cut down in harmony with the lessened 


|ages. The operators will be required, 
| however, to file reports monthly or 


|future—protection—against the ruinous| quarterly, as the corporation may deter- | director’s office at Manila will be reduced 
policies of the New Haven, then the | mine, giving summaries of the results of | to a minimum and only such supervision 
| Colonial Line must urge the Commission | their operations in the same manner as| will be retained as may be necessary for 


| they have been compiled in the past by 





‘Monthly State 





1930 
2,785,392 
339,076 
3,425,109 
490,587 
702,006 
1,339,443 
2,899,206 
525,903 
275,000 
995 
249,908 
261,004 
4,493.94 
84.6 


Freight revenue .....+se0. 
Passenger revenue ........ 
Total oper. rev.. pr 
Maintenance of way....... 
Maintenance of equipment. . 
| Transportation expenses... 
| Total expenses incl. other... 
Net from railroad 
| Taxes A 
| Uncollectible ry. rev., etc... 
| Net after taxes, etc : 
| Net OECOE PONEBi cccccccces 
Aver. miles operated....... 
j Operating ratio .....ssssee 


eeee 


ments of Rail 


August 


more), and Gulf District (New Orleans 
and Galveston). 

With the curtailment of the work of 
the Merchant Fleet Corporation, the per- 
sonnel coming under the district direc- 
| tors will consist chiefly of inspectors of 
vessels, it being planned to eliminate all 
field representatives of the traffic depart- | 
ment and eventually of the supply de- 
partment, and to reduce the field repre- 


| 
| 


| ler’s departments to a very small number. 
The personnel of the London office will 


| responsibilities. The South American 
| district will be abolished. The district 


the operation of the fuel oil station. 





Seaboard Air Line Ry. 

Eight Months 
1930 1929 
26,526,733 31,114,529 
4,221,100 5,096,935 
34,001,873 40,256,598 
4,656,340 4,862,751 
6,107,777 6,929,313 
12,638,397 13,915,628 
26,764,831 29,175,230 
7,237,042 11,081,368 
2,589,167 2,590,000 

14,119 15,987 
4,633,756 8,475,381 
4,119,206 7,682,452 

4,498.19 4,490.38 
78.7 12.5 


1929 
3,286,651 
446,946 
4,250,261 
510,791 
835,060 
1,512,366 
3,233,894 
1,016,367 
285,000 
249 
731,118 
783,823 
4,490.38 
76.1 


2, 


3, 


1, 
3, 


* 
~ 


1930 


5,159.59 


road Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 

August Eight Months 
1929 1930 1929 
3,504,177 31,201,994 37,940,692 
703,092 8,335,438 9,263,253 
4,663,393 43,690,320 51,890,119 
853,649 6,648,672 7,009,145 
1,211,711 8,367,266 9,332,489 
1,842,962 15,468,132 16,954,605 
4,259,042 33,770,050 36,474,052 

404,351 9,920,270 15,419,067 


936,059 
514,296 
781,870 
777,609 
992,384 
658,903 
796,713 
14,843 
400,000 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and an- 
nounced Oct 2, are as follows: 


No. 23850.— Washington Mills Emery Man- 
ufacturing Co., North Grafton, Mass., v. 
Boston & Albany. Against a sixth class rate 
of 13 cents per 100 pounds on emery ore, im- 
ported through East Boston or Boston to 
North Grafton as unjust and unreasonable 
in violation of section 1 to the extent it 
exceeds 8 cents per 100 pounds. 


No. 23851.—Beaver Dam Milling Com- 
pany, Beaver Dam, Ky., v. The Chicago & 
Alton. Unjust and unreasonable rates in 
violation of section 1, unduly preferential 
in violation of sections 5 and 6 on ship- 
ments on grain and grain products, car- 
loads, from points in Illinois, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, Oklahoma and Texas to 
points in Kentucky. 

No, 23852.—Watters-Tonge Lumber Com- 
pany, Birmingham and elsewhere in Ala- 
bama v. Southern. Unjust and unreason- 
able rates on carload shipments of lumber 
and other forest products from points in 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi and 
South Carolina, to points in Kentucky, West 
Virginia and Virginia, due to the absence 
of joint through rates. 

No. 23853.—Crown Mills, Portland, Oreg., 
v. Spokane, Portland & Seattle: Against 
the assessment of demurrage charges on 
shipments of grain, originating outside the 
State of Oregon, and consigned to Portland 
as unjust, unlawful, unjustly discriminatory 
and unjustly preferential or prejudicial. 





Decision in Uncontested 
Finance Case Announced 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Oct. 1 made public the following sum- 
marized uncontested finance decision: 


Report and order in F. D. No. 8392, Pitts- 
burg & Shawmut Railroad Company Securi- 
ties, (1) authorizing this road (a) to as- 
sume obligation and liability, under an 
agreement of indemnity, in respect of $500,- 
000 of Allengheny River Mining Company 
first-mortgage 5 per cent bonds and of that 
company’s obligation as accommodation 
maker of a _ proposed demand note for 
$1,000,000; (b) to assume obligation and lia- 
bility, as indorser, of two notes, one for 
$600,588 issued by the Allegheny, River Min- 
ing Company and the other for’ $322,000 is-’ 
sued by John D. Dickson, receiver of the 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern Railroad 
Compary; and (c) to pledge said bonds, 
the two notes last mentioned, and $1,000,000 
of applicant’s first-mortgage 5 per cent 
sinking-fund gold bonds, as collateral se- 
curity for. the proposed demand note; and 
(2) dismissing certain parts of the applica- 
| tion seeking authority to issue the proposed 
demand note, to borrow bonds, and to ex- 
ecute an instrument of assignment, ap- 
proved. 

Supplemental report and order in F. D. 
Nos. 8434, Cleveland & Pittsburgh Railroad 
Company Bonds, 6814, Cleveland & Pitts- 
burgh Railroad Company Bonds, and 7892, 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh Railroad Company 
Bonds, modifying orders or Apr. 13, 1928, 
1388 I. C. C, 438, Nov. 21, 1929, 158 I. C. C. 
267, and Sept. 17, 1930, 166 I. C, C, —, 
so as to permit the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company to sell at not less than 98% per 
cent of par’ and accrued interest from 





400,000 3,825,000 4,400,000 
843 17,098 15,933 
3,508 6,078,172 11,003,134 
218,987 5,543,540 10,652,384 
5,152.75 5,155.30 5,150.95 
91.3 11.3 70.3 


862 
415,705 
230,475 


100.4 


*Deficit. 


Aug. 1, 1930, $7,182,000 of general and re- 
funding mortgage 4% per cent gold bonds, 
series A, heretofore authorized to be issued 
by the Cleveland & Pittsburgh Railroad 
Company and delivered to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company in settlement of a like 
amount of indebtedness, approved, 


The gain of two or three days’ ad- 
vantage in the distribution of certain 
garments which change style rapidly has 
been the reason that makers of the gar- 
ments instrutted their agents to send 
their orders by air mail. An increase 
of 40 per cent in sales was the result 
in one instance of this sort. 

The air mail carries thousands of 
pounds of samples of cotton fromthe 
fields of the South to the New York ex- 
changes every day, thereby saving thou- 
sands of dollars to the cotton grower 
by being able to gain a better market 
for his product, and, too, keep in touch 
with the daily price of this important 
product. 


ithat this commodity may be given the 
benefit of the same rates as apply on 
copra, it is very important that these 
rates be established at the earliest possi- 
ble date.” 

The present rates on palm kernels on 
traffic from Gulf ports to Cincinnati and 
Ivorydale is 29% cents per 100 pounds 
on traffic from Europe and Africa, and 
36% cents on traffic from other coun- 
tries. The rate on copra, which also is 
used in the manufacture of soap, is 27 
cents from Europe and Africa and 30 
cents from other countries. It-is pro- 
posed to lower the rates on palm ker- 
nels to the same level as that applied 
to copra. 

In support of its proposed action, the 
application explained that palm kernels 
yield from 45 to 50 per cent oil, while 
copra yields from 60 to 65 per cent gil. 
The present market value of palm 
nels is about 75 per cent of the value 
of copra. The density of the two com- 
modities is about the same. 


The reduced rates will be included in 
a supplement to the Import Freight Tar- 
iff No. 1021, E. B. Boyd’s I. C. C. No. 
A-1952. 


' 








| Terminal at Peoria 


Seeks Coal Trackage 


Authority Asked to Purchase 
Control of 9-mile Road 


Application was made to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on Oct. 2 
by the Peoria Terminal Company, seek- 
ing authority to purchase control of the 
9-mile Peoria, Hanna City & Western 
Railway. (Finance Docket No. 8495). 

The road proposed to be acquired has 
approximately 5.5 miles of main track 
and 3.55 miles of siding and industry 
tracks. It serves the mines of the Cres- 
cent Coal Company from which the Ter- 
minal Company secures its coal supply 
and from which the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railway, which controls the 
Terminal Company, also receives its coal 
supply for its lines in Illinois and a 
portion of Iowa. 

A savings of $57,000 per year to the 
Terminal Company and the Rock Island 
would be brought about by the proposed 
acquisition, the application stated. 

It is proposed to pay $213,000 for all 
the outstanding shares of stock of the 
{Peoria, Hanna City & Western. 


YOUR INVESTED 
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Buys More Income, 
in this Sound Bond 


EW ENGLAND 


N 


GAS AND ELECTRIC 


ASSOCIATION 5% Convertible Deben- _ 


ture Bonds, due 1950, 


yield over 54%. 


at the present market 


This above-average yield is combined 
with above - average security—making these 
bonds extremely attractive to the investor 
seeking income with safety. 


Bond interest earned 2.39 
times on an “overall’’ hasis 


Tax refund in Massachusetts and Pennsylvania 


New England Gas and Electric Association 
serves 1 im 10 domestic gas customers and 
1 in 20 domestic electric customers in New 


England. 


These bonds enjoy an active market on the 
New York Curb Exchange. 


Fon full particulars write for Circular J-183 


General Utility Securities 


Incorporated 


61 Broadway 


New York 
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Public Utilities 





Marriage Benefit | Witness Outlines Rate Structure |Fire Prevention 
Associations Put | Of Minnesota Power & Light Co.| Week Proclaimed 


z Under Limitation Trade Commission Agent Says 98.5 Cents of Each Dollar 





California Bars Operations; 
Arizona Requires Qualifi- 
eation Under Insurance 
Act; Kansas Law Tested 





Marriage benefit associations which 
pay graduated benefits to members upon 
their marriage through the collection of 
dues and assessments may not operate in 
California and cannot do business in 
Arizona until they qualify under the in- 
surance laws of the State, the attorneys 
general of the two States have held re- 
spectively. 

A marriage benefit association has filed 
a petition in the United States District 
Court for the District of Kansas asking 
that State officials be enjoined from in- 
terfering with its operations in the State. 





















State of California: 
¥ . Sacramento, Oct. 2. 
While the contracts of marriage ben- 
efit associations urider which payments 
are made to members upon their mar- 
riage after the lapse of certain periods 
of time are not insurance policies and 
are therefore not subject to the insur- 
ance laws of California, they are subject 
to the objection that they are in restraint 
of Ge the making them illegal and 















Void @in the State, according to Attorney 
General U. S. Webb. 


In an opinion to the Secretary of 
State, Frank C. Jordan, Mr. Webb held 
that section 455d of the Civil Code which 
provides, “Every contract * * * for the 
payment of any sums of money de- 
pendent in any degree upon the col- 
lection of assessments or dues from 
persons holding similar contracts is 
deemed a contract of mutual insur- 
ance on the assessment plan,” does 
not authorize the issuance of marriage 
benefit contracts because the title of the 
chapter of the Civil Code in which this 
section is contained mentions specifically 
the kinds of insurance to which it ap- 
plies and this type is not included. 

In addition, he said, section 594 of 
the Political Code defines and classifies 
21 differnt kinds of insurance which may 
be written in the State and none of 
these classifications could possibly be 
consttiged to include the contract in 
question, 














































State of Arizona: 
Phoenix, Oct. 2. 


Officers of the Western Home En- 
dowment Association of Phoenix, incor- 
porated as a benefit association paying 
benefits to its members upon marriage, 
have been directed by the State Corpo- 
ration Commission to discontinue the is- 
suance of memberships, collection of dues 
and assessnients, and advertising of 
benefits to be derived from member- 
ship, until such time as the company 
has properly qualified as a domestic in- 
surance company, it has just been an- 
nounced. by the: Assistant. Secretary of 
the Commission, Glenn D. Grant, in 
charge of the insurance department of 
the Commission. The notice was sent 
to the concern following an opinion given 
by the Attorney General, K. Berry Peter- 
son, in which it was held that the as- 
sociation is not a mutual henefit asso- 
iation but an attempt to organize an 
insu@ance company, making it subject to 
he insurance laws of the State, 





State of Kansas: 
Topeka, Oct. 2. 


Attorneys for the American Benefit 
Union, a marriage benefit association, 
ave filed a petition in the United States 
Diriet Court for the District of Kan- 
sas ‘asking that State officials be en- 
joined from interfering with operations 
of the concern, the State Blue Sky Com- 
missioner, Carl Newcomer, has just an- 
mounced orally, 

According to Mr. Newcomer, the cor- 
poration was refused a charter and later 
as denied a license to sell its certifi- 
ates by the State Charter Board. When 
hn attempt was made to sell certificates 
ithout legal authority, three agents 
ere arrested and formal notice given 
he corporation to cease further opera- 
ions in the State, Mr. Newcomer said. 
Attorney General W. A. Smith, Sec- 
retary of State E. A. Cornell and Sedg- 
ick County officials were made defend- 
ants in the petition for an injunction 
hgainst molestation of the agents of the 
torporation. The Attorney General, the 
Becretary of State and Mr. Newcomer 
omprise the State Charter Board. 

Mr. Newcomer stated that the cor- 
oration named Washington, D. C., as its 
brincipal place of business, 

































The Superintendent of Insurance of 
he District of Columbia, Thomas M. 
Baldwin Jr., stated orally Oct.'1 that the 
American Benefit Union is not licensed 
Ss = insurance company in the Dis- 
rict. 














lig Increase in Deatlis 
Is Recorded in Indiana 






The epartment of Commerce an- 
ound hat there were 40,977 deaths in 
ndiana during 1929 as compared with 
0,490 in 1928. No death rates for 1929 | 
ave been computed because any rates | 
ased on population estimates made at! 
is time would be unreliable and, prob- | 
bly, would have to be materially revised 
is soon as the 1930 census figures be- 
bme available. 

For the four-year period from 1926 
» 1929 continuous decreases in deaths 
ere shown for typhoid and paratyphoid 
ver, bronchitis, and congenital mal- 
brmations and diseases of early infancy. 
ontinuous increases were for cancer 
hd other malignant tumors, diseases of 
he heart, and accidental and unspecified 
ternal causes. 


Notable increases in deaths from 1928 | 
1929 were from measles, scarlet fever, 
hooping cough, influenza, and meningo- 
ccus meningitis, contrasted by de- 
eases from diphtheria, pneumonia, all 
rms, diarrhea and enteritis, under two 
ars, and nephritis. None of these 
uses, however. was responsible for ap- 
eciable numbers of deaths in the State. 


Deaths from accidental and unspecified | 
ternal causes increased each year from | 
26 to 1929, the largest increases ap- 
aring for accidental falls and automo- 
e accidents. Material decreases in 
aths from the years 1926 to 1929 were 
m drowning and mine accidents. 


ssuct 59. Department of Commerce.) 
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Of Revenue Was Derived From Sale of Elec- 


tricity in 5-year Period 


Details of the rate structure and the 
growth of capitat assets of the Minne- 
sota Power & Light Co., of Duluth, which 
Samuel Meisels, Federal Trade Commis- 
sion accountant, testified Oct. 1, con- 
| tained a “write-up” of over $30,000,000, 

were outlined in the utility investigation 
hearing before Commissioner Edgar A. 
McCulloch Oct. 2. 
Mr. Meisels, special agent for the Com- 
| mission in the investigation of the Min- 
nesota company, a subsidiary of Amer- 
ican Power & Light of the Electric Bond 
& Share group, continued his testimony 
under examination by Robert Ek. Healy, 
chief counsel for the Commission. The 
present Minnesota Power & Light, ac- 
cording to the testimony, is a continu- 
ation of the Duluth Edsion Power Co., 
the name being changed in October, 1923. 
From Nov. 1, 1923, to Dec. 31, 1928, 

| Mr. Meisels said, the gross income of the 
company was $31,091,942, and the gross 
operating expenses, including interest 
and dividend payments, $30,011,732, 
leaving the difference for addition to the 
surplus totaling $2,153,065. 
| Of every $1 of operating revenue over 
the five years 98.5 cents was from the 
sale of electrical energy, and the re- 
mainder from steam and hot water. Mr. 
Meisels broke down the electricity re- 
ceipts to show that out of the 98.5 cents 
derived from that source, 48.1 cents 

ame from large industrial consumers, 
16.8 cents from residential consumers, 
| 13.8 cents from commercial consumers, 
| 





10.3 cents from sales to municipalities 
and 9.5 cents from sales to public serv- 
ice corporations. Electrical sales pro- |} 
vided $27,255,809 of the five-year gross 
revenues. | 


Consumers Decrease 


As Revenue Gains 


In 1924, the first full year of the com- 

any’s operation, $4,445,642 was col- 
lected from 37,148 consumers, said the 
witness. In 1928 the number of con- 
sumers had dropped to 36,871, while the | 
revenue had increased to $5,923,738. 

Mr. Meisels testified that of the ag- 
gregate kilowatt hours of energy sold 
| during the 5-year period, residential con- | 
sumers used 4.64 per cent and produced 
16.95 per cent of the revenue; commercial 
consumers took 4.71 per cent and pro- 
duced 13.67 per cent of the revenue; the | 
large industrial power consumers used | 
66.10 per cent and produced 49.24 per 
cent of the revenue; municipalities used 
7.64 per cent of the energy and produced 
10:63 per cent of the revenue while pub- 
lic service corporations consumed 16.91 
per cent and supplied 9.51 per cent of 


| 
| 
the revenues. 
| 








The average residential payment, said 
Mr. Meisels varied from 6.3 cents per 
kilowatt hour during the first two years 
to 6.2 cents during the last two, with 7 
cents as the average residential Jight- 
ing rate. The average price, he said, for 
the principal outlay of industrial power 
was 1.2 cents. 

On the preceding day Mr. Meisels had 
listed the acquisitions of property of 
Minnesota Power & Light over the 5- 
year period, stating that the book value 
of acquisitions from affiliated companies 
had been $62,894,755, or 88 per cent of 
the total acquired in that time. The 
largest purchase was from Lucien W. 
deBuys, an intermediary of American 
Light & Power, and came to $37,620,748, 

| a figure $17,985,207 in excess of the cost 
of the properties to the holding com- 
pany and $20,032,000 in excess of the 
book value of the vendor companies. 

Another item in the capital acquisi- 
tion, said the witness, was a transfer of 
$4,419,095 from the old Duluth Edison 
Company. .This figure, he testified, was 
carried on the boooks of the Duluth Com- 
pany at $2,025,477 in excess of an ap- 
praisal value fixed in 1922 by represent- 
atives of a State agency. 

Another item in the list of acquisitions 
was a second purchase from Mr. deBuys 
of $5,151,455 for property of the Cuyuna 
Range Power Co., Royalton Power & 
Light, and Little Falls Water Power Co., 
in May of 1924. The book values. on 

these properties, Mr. Meisels declared, 
contained a write-up of $2,039,111. 

A fourth item in the seven property 
| acquisitions from affiliated companies, all 
of which were controlled by American 
Power & Light, was a purchase in 1927 
for $11,546,681 of the property of the 
Great Northern Power Co., in addition 
to $11,000,000 of stock already owned by 
the Minnesota company. Involved in the 
transactions was a previous write-up on 
the books of the Great Northern of $8,- 
750,000, of which $5,373,735 was perpet- 
uated on the Minnesota ledgers. 

A purchase of $3,797,640 from the Pike 
Rapids Power Co., continued Mr. Meisels, 
included in the fixed capital $1,367,530 
in interest, profits and fees to Electric 
Bond & Share and American Power & 
Light. On the last two purchases from 
Frank A. Reid, an intermediary for 








Pay for Volunteer Firemen 


Is Declared Legal in Ohio 


State of Ohio: 

Columbus, Oct. 2. 
Attorney General Gilbert Bettman, 
Sept. 26, advised Leslie S. Ward, prose- 
cuting attorney of Fulton County, that 
a board of township trustees in Ohio 
may lawfully enter into a contract and 
pay a volunteer fire company for its 
services in furnishing fire protection to 

the township. 

It was further held that there is no 
authority under the laws of Ohio for the 


donation to a volunteer fire department | 


by the board of township trustees for 
the construction of a building. 


North Carolina Plans Fire 
' Drill for. School Children 


, State of North Carolina: 

Raleigh, Oct. 2. 
As a feature of Fire Prevention Week, 
the State Insurance Commissioner, Dan 
C. Boney, is preparing plans to have 
875,000 school children engage in fire 
drills simultaneously in the 6,000 public 
school buildings of the State on Oct. 9. 
_ The purpose, it is explained, “is to 
impress upon teachers and children the 


importance of fire drills as a safety 
measure, 





Additional news of Util- 


ities will be found today 
on page 13. « 





American Power & Light, of $297,239 
and $61,902, respectively, Mr. Meisels 
was unable to obtain from the company 
the deeds and contracts. 

Of $71,578,443 gross additions to fixed 
capital from Nov. 1, 1923, to Dec. 31, 
1928, Mr. Meisels testified that $62,894,- 
755 was based on_ properties purchased, | Oct. 5 to 11 as Fire Prevention Week 
$1,061,392 on capitalization of interest jin their respective States, corresponding i L 
and the company’s own advances for | have officially proclaimed the period from | sting Co. Hagerstown, Md., request to j tend completion date on construction per- | 490, compared with 153 a year ago, ac- 
on capitalized | with the period designated by President amend application so as to request 1,210 


Hoover for National Fire Prevention 


$249,504 
supervision fees to Electric Bond 
Share, and $338,807 on identifiable capi- | Week, 
tal charges to. organization, of which 
$200,000 went to Electric Bond & Share 
|for finding a buyer of 7 per cent pre- 


The total identifiable capitalized finan- 
cial costs were given by Mr. Meisels as 
$1,712,703, while taxes during construc- ‘ 
tion that were charged to capital assets which he said: 
aggregated $101,471. 


Surplus Declared 
To Be Too Large 


Mr. Meisels satd that out of every 
dollar of gross revenue collected over the 
five-year period by Minnesota Power & 
Light, 24.3 cents has gone to dividénds, 
17.% cents to preferred stock and 7.6 to 


On Dec. 31, 1928, the company’s sur- 
plus of $2,153,065 was too large by $1,- 
404,461, the witness said, explaining that 
this amount should properly have been € } 
deducted because of the inclusion of | hazard to life. Authentic figures are not | 
items which should have gone to other | Ow available, but it is apparent that the | 


ination. of Mr. 


The hearing was then adjourned sub- 
ject to call of the Commission. 





Six Additional 





Designating the week 


“The menace of fire 


to contend. Even in this 


In More States Operators of Stations Request Authority to Construct New 


Follow President’s Exam- 


ple in Setting Days for creased power and new wave assign- | Adelaide Street, Detroit, to 7310 Woodward 
Precautionary Efforts 





The Governors of six additional States 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Oct. 2. 


the beginning of its use one of the most 
serious hazards with which man has had Fridley, Minn., modification of license to op- 


practical age, it constitutes such a dan-| tions, WCAL, KFMX and WLB. 11,440 ke. 
ger to life and property as to necessitate 
constant and untiring precaution. WKZO, WKZO, Inc., Berrien Springs, | ification of construction permit to extend | 
~ “Following two years of declining fire | Mich., modification of license to move main | completion date on construction permit to 
losses throughout the Nation, the fire studio from the Administration Building, | Oct. 31, 1930, 

waste curve again took an upward trend 
during 1929, and although the loss fig- 


Cinpex 2377) pace. FA 


Fire Prevention Insurance 


Petitions For Broadcast Rights Survey Shows 
Filed With Radio Commission’ Rate of Infantile 


Paralysis Grows 





Units, Increase Power, Change Wave Assignments 


Governors And Transfer Equipment 


¢ 


Forty-six States Report 490 
New Cases in Week Com- 
pared With Total of 153 
A Year Ago 





Applications for broadcasting licenses, | Detroit, Mich., construction permit to move 
construction permits and requests for in- | transmitter and studio from Woodward and 


: : | Avenue, Detroit, and change equipment. 
ments, filed recently with the Federal KFIO, Spokane Srendeoainn Greporacios 
Radio Commission, have just been an- ; : ’ 

b ’ ve. foll .| Spokane, Wash., construction permit to 
nounced by the Commission as follows: ' make changes in equipment. 


Broadcasting applications received: 
Sept. 2 





Sept. 29 _The number of cases of poliomyelitis 
vient ; ° WDEL, WDE, Inc., Wilmington, Del.,| (infantile paralysis) reported by 46 
William L, Atkinson, Hagerstown Broad- | modification of construction permit to ex-|States in the week ended Sept. 13 was 


mit to Dec. 25, 1930. |cording to statistics made public by the 


ke., instead of 1,370 ke. , WHN, Marcus Loew Booking Agency, 1540 | ; ; 

WBZA, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. PR 8, New York, N. Y., license to cover | — or ee ne Der 
Co., Boston, Mass., construction permit to | construction permit issued Aug. 15, 1930, to |! enza a pn ‘umo 1 e 4 
change equipment and increase power from j change equipment. same as last year, and there were de- 
500 w. to 1 kw. on 990 ke. | WSEN, The Columbus Broadcasting Corp., | clines in the number of cases of diph- 

A. B, Murray and T. B. Singletary, Baton |585 East Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio,'theria. The statement follows in ull 
hacinnine Cet Rouge, La., ee cae kat ho erect ‘ license to cover construction permit issued | text: 

zg z -|new station to use 1, Cy W+, and | Sept. 9, 1930, to move transmitter and studio| The United States Public Health Serv- 


5 as Fire Prevention Week, Gov. Frank/| unlimited hours. 
G. Allen has issued a proclamation in 


WGN-WLIB, The Tribune Company, |new eeuinaiint nad teahae tome bee has issued the following statement 
about four miles from Elgin, Ill., request | w. to 100 w. Applicant requests authority | regarding the prevalence of communica- 
for authority to install automatic frequency |to use old equipment at 585 East Broad | Ple diseases in the United States. i 
control. ‘ : | Street as an auxiliary transmitter. The 97 cities reporting cases used in 

WRHM, Minnesota Broadcasting Corp.,| WSAN, Allentown Call Publishing Co.,| the following table are situated in all 
| Allentown, Pa., modification of license to| parts of the country and have an esti- 
| increase power from 250 w. to 500 w. on | mated aggregate population of more 
than 32,060,000. The estimated popula- 
tion of the 90 cities renorting desths is 
more than 30,465,000. Weeks ended Sept. 
3, 1930, and Sept. 14, 1929. 

KMO, KMO, Inc., 767 Broadway, Tacoma,|_. Cases Reported 1930 1929 
Wash., modification of construction permit | Diphtheria: 

WMCA, Knickerbocker Broadcasting Co.,|to extend commencement and completion, 46 States ......-. eeeeeeee eevee 877 1,262 


has been since 


enlightened and | erate more hours, sharing with same sta- 


Sept. 25 KGBX, KGBX, Ince., St. Joseph, Mo., mod- 


College Campus to WKZO Radio Building, 
College Avenue, Berrien Springs, Mich. 


ures in Massachusetts were less in 1929 Hoboken, N. J., modification of license to|dates on construction permit to Sept. 10,| 97 cities ...eeceereeeeeceernss 280 399 
than in 1928, the number of fires in-|change hours of operation from sharing | 1930, and Jan. 30, 1931, respectively. Measles: 
creased, thereby increasing the potential | with WNYC to unlimited on 570 ke. KMED, Mrs. W. J. Virgin, Medford, Oreg.,| 45 States ....+.++++++++ ooéese ORE. ne 
KQV, Doubleday-Hill Electric Co., Pitts- application amended to request 580 ke. in-|__97 cities .......- sesrecccccess 99 97 
burgh, een Soe for authority to install | stead of ‘om ke. with 500 w. é [eaten meningitis: 1 «(118 
¢ ,. : . |automatic frequency control. KFXM, J. C. Lee and E. W. Lee, San ok osgm es 
loss of 1930 will equal, if not exceed, that KTHS, Hot Springs Chamber of Com-| Bernardino, Calif., request to amend ap-!_ 97 Cities ..sse.seeceereeeeees 35 54 


Total supervision fees paid Electric | 0f 1929.” 
Bond & Share during the five years came 
to $522,243.46, 
This amount, he said, was exclusive of 
construction fees to the Phoenix Util- 





declared Mr. Meisels. 


claimed the period from 


When Mr. Healy concluded his exam-! Fire Prevention Week 
Meisels, Commissioner | kota. A large part of the fire waste of| use 1,200 ke. 100 w., and unlimited. 
McCulloch asked company representa- 
tives if they cared to make any state- 
Oscar Mitchell, counsel for Min- | given to find ways and 
nesota Power & Light, said that much 
of the testimony of the examiner was on | protection.” 
controversial questions of accounting. 
“On many of these we differ with the 
conclusions, but are not »repared at this 
time to offer affirmative testimony,” he 
said. Commissioner McCulloch extended | tion by Gov. Theodore G. Bilbo setting 
to the company the privilege of answer- 
ing the testimony when it should choose 





aside the week of Oct. 








Tnorwipvauty 
—so easy to recog- 
nize... so hard to 
attain... bound to 
be admired . . . sure 
to be copied . .. but 
beyond imitation. 


LicceTT & Myers Tosacco Co. 


State of North Dakota: 
Bismarck, Oct. 2. 
Governor George F. Shafer has pro-|t¢o yse 1,200 ke., 5 w., and daytime hours. 


inating fire risks and insuring better fire 


State of Mississippi: 


Jackson, Oct. 2. . : 
Following the issuance of a proclama- another in the church, make changes in| B/C license for 6,020 kc., 1 kw. 


vention Week, the President of the State 
Insurance Commission, F 


[Continued on Page 13, Column 1.] 


: Chesterfield Cigarettes are manufactured by 





merce, Hot Springs National Park, Ark., | plication so as to make changes in proposed | Poliomyelitis: 
construction permit to make changes in | equipment. 46 States ..cccovceeree-ceeece 490 153 
equipment. Applications received (other than broad- | Scarlet fever: 

Linville H. Clemmons, Thomasville, N. C., | casting): | 46 States ....ccercereccsevees 995 1,238 
construction permit to erect a new station Sept. 24. g by 97 cities ..,..ceacdsnvecesente Ore 3827 
W2XAG, General Electric Company, South | Smallpox: 

Oct. 5 to 1l_as| J. E. Richards, Greenville, N. C., con-| Schenectady, N. Y., modification of license | 46 States ..se.eccceccccecsees 134 180 
in North Da-| struction permit to erect a new station to|for experimental service requesting opera-| 97 CitieS ....ceccececcecercece 21 17 
tion of this station simultaneously with | Typhoid fever: 


the State, he said, could be avoided “if WCOC, Mississippi - Broadcasting Co., one “N KDKA, Pittsburgh, during | hed pa ser cccovesecesssaees Pt = 
i i Meridian, Miss., construction permit to/ the hours p. m. to 1 a. m., E. S. T., in| 9! Cities .. 1... seeeenee seeeee 
more serious thought and attention were make changes in equipment. addition to authority already granted. .. Deaths Reported 


means of elim- W3XAB, RCA Victor Co., Inc., Camden, | Influenza and pneumonia: 


ification of license to increase power from |N. J., experimental license covering con-| 90 cities ........ st tceeeee +--+ 340 = 833 
5 kw. to 50 kw. on 670 kc. struction permit for 17,300, 25,700, 34,600,|~~--__-""w"“"""-’"”"_"-_=_”ims>vO OO Ps anae_=_—_eeeee 
KFWF, St. Louis Truth Center, Inc., 4030 | 51,400, 60,000, 400,000 ke., 250 w. | plane, frequencies 1,604, 1,608, 2,802, 2,398, 
Lindell Blvd., St. Louis, Mo., construction W2XBR, Baruchrome Corporation, port- | 3,076, 3,106, 3,256, 4,108, 4,795, 5,510, 6,155, 
permit to move station from one room to | able, N. Y., renewal of experimental relay | 6,425, 8,650 ke., 500 w. 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., Whip- 
equipment, and increase power from 100 w.| W2XM, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc.,| pany, N. J., license for special experimental 
: to 150 w. day and 100 w. night on 1,200 ke. | Holmdel, N. J., modified experimental li-| frequencies: 1,608, 2,302, 3,076, 3,106, 4,108, 
5 as Fire Pre- Sept. 27 |cense for additional frequencies of 60,000 | 5,510, 6,155, 8,650 ke., 60 kw. 
KFPW, John Brown Schools, Ft. Smith, | to 100,000 ke. | Sept. 25. 
. V. Becker, has| Ark., request for authority to voluntarily| W2XBX, Bell Telephone Laboratories,; WOO, American Telephone & Telegraph 
assign license to the Southern Hotels Co. | Inc., airplane, experimental license cover- - 
WMBC, Michigan Broadcasting Company,' ing the removal of transmitter to new: [Continued on Page 12, Column 3.) 


WMAQ, WMAQ, Inc., Addison, IIl., mod- 









































One ‘ 


will always 
stand out / | 


IT IS the “just right” combination 
that makes for style in the gown 
—and good taste in a cigarette. 


Nothing can take the place of 
the right use of the right tobaccos. 
Chesterfield’s long-tested methods 
of mellowing and blending the 
choicest cigarette tobaccos have 
no counterpart. Thus Chesterfield 
stands out for— 


MILDNESS—the en- 
tirely natural mildness of 
tobaccos that are without 
harshness or bitterness, 


BETTER TASTE—such 
as onlya cigarette of whole- 
some purity and better 
tobaccos can have. 
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Nebraska Bank 
Issues Protest 
On Guaranty Law 


| 


Further Collections of As- 


sessments Declared to Be) 
Complete Loss to Institu-| 


tions 
' 


State of Nebraska: j 
Lincoln, Oct. 2. | 


A brief has just been served on State 
officials by counsel for the Abie State! 
Bank in support of their appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United States con- 
tending that the decision of the Supreme | 
Court of Nebraska upholding assess- | 
ments under the bank guaranty statute: 
was erroneous and urging that an in-| 
junction be issued to prevent collection | 
of the assessments. 

The case is entitled Abie State Bank | 
v. Arthur J. Weaver, Governor; Clarence | 
G. Bliss, Secretary of the Department | 
of Trade and Commerce et al., No. 63. | 
At its last term, the Supreme Court of | 
the United States postponed considera- | 
tion of the question of whether it has 
jurisdiction to review the case until it 
is argued. 

The brief of the appeliant presented 
by Frank H. Gaines, Leonard A. Flans- 
burg and S. S. Sidner, as counsel, assigns 
as error the lower court’s holding that 
the provisions of the statute do not con- 
stitute the taking of property without | 
due process. : \ 

Law To Protect Depositors 

In dealing with the validity of the law | 
as a police regulation, considered in the | 
light of its operation under present con- | 
ditions, it is stated :n the brief: 

“The law expressly siates its pwn pur- 
pose. Section 8024. Comp Stat., Neb., 
1922, declares that the law is ‘for the 
purpose of providing a guaranty fund | 
for the protection of dépositors in banks.’ | 
The assessments complained of are not | 
to be collected for that purpose now. No} 
fund exist; and none can be created from | 
these assessments with a present deficit | 
of from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000. The, 
present assessments in no way tend to! 
contribute to the protection of the de- 
positors in going banks. If a present 
existing and contributing bank should 
fail, its current contributions would not | 
go to the payment of its own depositors | 
but to the payment of depositors in other 
banks, which have long since failed.. 

“The depositors in failed banks, having | 
had the full benefit of all assessments | 
levied under the law while they were, 
depositors, and up to the time of the 
commencement. of this suit, now seek to 
reach into the future and take from the | 
present banks moneys placed there by| 
their own and future depositors, and | 
when the withdrawals of such moneys | 
takes from the security of the very de- | 
positors who have placed the money | 
there. | 


“The operation of the law can serve | 
no public interest now; it does not 
strengthen the present banking system 
nor protect current depositors. On the| 
¢ontrary it takes the amount of the as- | 
sessments, totaling $1,500,000 a year| 
away from going banks and when the| 
banks are in such condition, with ref- 
erence to their own obligations and with 
reference to their own earnings that the 
assessments are oppressive, exorbitant 
and confiscatory and do not permit them 
compensatory returns upon their invest- | 
ment. ! 


Assessments Become Continuous 


Instead of the regular assessments of 
1/20 of 1 per cent being sufficient to 
create the fund and, after the fund was| 
created, these assessments cease except} 
in case of the necessity of recontinuing 
them when the fund should be depleted, 
we find not only that these regular as-| 
sessments have themselves become con- | 
tinuous but that the special assessments | 
of % of 1 per cent have also become 
regular. 

“In the beginning of the law the spe- 
cial assessments, which were a reserve 
provision to take care of the fund in 
case of emergency, and which were in- 
tended to be intermittant and special, 
and rarely, if ever, resorted to, have 
now become a part of a regular bur- 
den, if the operation under the law is| 
to be continued. They are imposed when! 
the fund is depleted, and the fund is| 
not only gone but its depletion will) 
never be cured, and the regular and| 
special assessments must both, from now | 
on, if the law continues to operate, be | 
continued indefinitely and forever; a} 
burden never contemplated when the law 
was enacted. 

“The payment of these assessments, 
used to pay the depositors in failed 
banks, prevents the going banks from 
meeting their own losses and their own| 
obligations. The assessments confessedly 
are a complete loss to these banks and! 
weaken them and destroy the security 
for present depositors. There are no re-| 
ciprocal benefits received by these banks | 
in return for these assessments. The wel-| 
fare of the banks in which the public is 
interested is not served. It is damaged. | 


Law Declared No Longer Justified | 


“The conditions which supported the| 
law in its beginning as a proper exercise 
of the police power, based upon the de- 
batable ground as to how it would op- 
erate, have disappeared; speculation and | 
prophesy have been supplanted by fact. 
The conditions have so changed and re- 
versed themselves during the lapse of 20 
years, while the law has been in opera- 
tion, that the law can no longer now be} 
justified. It now bears no real or sub- 
stantial relation to the effectuation of 
its original object and purpose. Actually 
it defeats that object. | 

“The banks in Nebraska did not ac- 
cept this law voluntarily. The record} 
shows that when the statute was first 
enacted, a suit was carried by the banks | 
through the Supreme Court of the Unitea| 
States, attacking the validity of the law. 
It is the very judgment in that case 
which the appellees claim, as against) 
all of the banks, is res adjudicata here. | 
When the law was declared valid, tne 
banks then had no election but to come 
under it, and to accept deposits under! 
it, if they continued in the banking busi- 
ness. 

“For a great many years they oper- 
ated under this law, supposing, as it 
was generally supposed by others, thai 
the law would be successful in its opera- 
tion, The actual test of this law did 
not occur until the crisis came and was | 
realized. As soon as the banks under- 
stood that its successful operation was} 


' 
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,tion did they have but to object? 


| thought the 


Bank Deposits 


BONDS OFFICIALLY DESIGNATED 
For SAVINGS BANK INVESTMENT 


New York Market Quotations 


The State of New York: New York, Oct. 2. 


intendent of Banking of the State of New York has received the following information relative to 
PP ng on the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that Exchange, which are eligible for in- 
vestment by savings banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and 
Vermont—the only States which issue official lists of specific securities considered legal for that purpose. These quo- 
tations are collected and collated in New York under circumstances and conditions that make occasional omissions 
and errors unavoidable, hence their aeeeney is not guaranteed by the New York Stock Exchange nor by the Depart- 

i New York. Li ‘ 
see | Siieclie eck: oeb Gael to designate the States in which these securities are made eligible, either by stat- 
ute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massachusetts, e; 


Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 
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N P Ry r & imp 5s D 2047 abcdeg 
N Stat Pow Ist & r 5s A ’41... df 
N Stat Pow ist & r 6s B ’41... 
Ohio P Ser Ist & r7%s A '46... 
Ohio P Ser Ist & r 7s B ’47.... 
Ore Sh L RR gu cons Ist 5s ’46. 
Or-Wash RR & Nav Ist & r4s ’61 
PacG& Eg &risA ’42 
Pac T & T r mtge 5s A 52 
PO&D RRist&rgu4%sA7 
Penn RR gen 4%s A ’65 
Penn RR gen 5s B ’68 
Penn RR secured 6%s °36 
Pere Marq Ry Ist 5s A ’56 
Pere Marq Ry Ist 4%s C ’80... 
Phil El 1st & r 4%s ’67 SF.. 
PCC&StL RR gen gu 5s B "75 
PSE&G of N J Ist & r 4%s '70 
Read gen & r 44s A ’97 
Read Jer Cent coll 4s ’51...... 
Roch G & E gen 5%s C ’48.. 
Roch G & E gen 7s B ’46.... 
Rk Is Ark & Lou RR Ist 4%s 34 
StL S F Ry Pr L 4s A ’50.... 
StL S F Ry Pr L 5s B ’50.... 
StP K C Sh L RR Ist 4%s '41 
San Ant&Arn Pass Ry Ist 4s ’43 abf 
So Bell T & T Ist 5s ’41 SF... abe 
So Pac 40 yr Ser 1928 4%s ’68 ab 
S Pac 40 yr Ser ’29( ww) 4%es ’69 ab 
S Pac C P coll 4s ’49 due Aug1 abd 
S Pae Ore Lines 1st 4%4s A ’77 abedf 
S Pac RR Call St cons gu 5s ’37 abedefg 
S Pac RR Ist r gu 4s ’55..... abcdefg 
So Ry ist cons 5s ’94 -abed 
So Ry dev & gen 4s°A ’56.... ab 
So Ry dev & gen 6%s A ’56.. ab 
Stan Oil of N Y deb 4%s ’51.. d 
at 


Amer Smelt & Ref 1st 5s °47... 
Amer T & T coll 5s 46 SF.... 
Amer T & T deb 5%s '43 SF... 
Amer T & T deb 5s ’60 SF.... 
AT&SF Adj due Jul 1 4s ’95... 
AT&SF Adj stpd d Jul 1 4s ’95. 
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109% 
104% 
94% 
93% 
934% 
841% 
84% 
98% 
1003 
102% 
10714 
97% 
114% 
1095¢ 
981% 
49 
102% 
110% 
107% 
104% 
1043, 
97% 
975% 
96% 
70 
101 


AT&SF ev deb 4%s °48 
AT&SF Rky Mt Div Ist A 4s ’65 
AT&SF Cal-Ar Ist r A 4%4s 62 
Atl Cst L Ist cons 4s ’52 

B & O Ist 4s d Jly 1 ’48 

B & O Ist 5s d Jly 1 °48 .... 
B & O ev (exp’d) 4%4s "33 .... 
B & O ref & gen A 5s 95... 
B & O ref gen C 6s '95 
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7 abcdeg 
ab 
96% 
70% 
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106% 
103 ts 
1064s 
112% 
114% 
109 
951% 
103% 
107 
101% 
10414 
112% 
110% 
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111% 
103 
102% 
96144 
106% 
10754 
101 
91 
103% 
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9542 
103 
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104% 
112% 
110% 
104% 
102% 
103% 
111% 
103 
102% 
96% 
106% 
1075% 
100% 
90% 
103% 
99 


N RB; 7s °40 112% 
CNRy 25 yr deb Gvt gty 614s "46 1183 
Cen of Ga Ry cons r 5s °45 102% 
Cen of Ga Ry r & gen 5%4sB °59 1041, 
C of G Ry r & gen 5s C 59 SF 1011 
C of G Ry Mac & Nor Div 5s ’46 104 
C Pac RR Ist r gu 4s ’49 9748 
C Pac RR 35 yr gu 5s 60 .... 105% 
Cent Ry N J gen 5s ’87 1154s 
C & O Ry Ist cons 5s ’39 104% 
C & O Ry gen 414s '92 105% 
C & O Ry ref & imp A4& 1025 
+ & O Ry ref & imp B 4tes ’S 1025 
‘h Bur & Q RR gen 4s ’58.. 9742 

Bur & Q RR Ist&r 414s B” 10312 
C & L RR ist&gen ids A” 10775 
NW Ry gen 3%és ’87.... 82 
NW Ry gen 44s 87 3 10814 
NW Ry 15 yr sec 644s 36 109% 
*ENWRy Ist&r 5s d My 1 2037 108% 
eNWRy Iist&r4tes dMy 1 2037 100 

Rk Is & P Ist & r 4s °34... ab 9914 
U Sta gu Ist 44s A ’63.... abdf 10342 
U Sta gu 1st 5s B ’63..... abdf 10514 
U Sta gu 1st 614s C ’63.... abdf 11614 

Un Sta gu 5s "44 ab 105 

StL&Ch Ry Ist4s d Aug 1 °36 abed 977% 
‘cC & St Lr & imp 6s C ’41 abd 103% 
cC & St Lr & imp 44s E ‘77 abd 1023, 
Col & So Ry r & ext 4%4s '35.. abd 101%4 
Conn Ry & L Ist & r gu 444s 51 ¢ 100 
Det Ed ist & r5sA’40 due Jul 1 abd 10514 
Det Ed Ist & r 6s B’40 due Jul 1 abd 106% 
Det Ed gen & ref 5s A °49 abd 106% 
Duquesne Lt Ist 412s °67....... abed 103% 
Flor E Cst Ry 1st 414s ’59....’ d 4114 
Gt Nor Ry gen 7s A ’36....ee2 abed 111% 
Gt Nor Ry gen 414s E "77 abed 


tes 101% 
Gulf M & N RR Ist 5s C °50... abf 100 
abcde 


Til Bell T 1st & r 5s A '56...06 106% 

Til Cen RR Ist 4s 51. abcdefg 98 

Ill Cen RR ref 4s ’55 pomene 94% 
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893% 
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9014 
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SW Bell T ist & r 5s '54....%6 
Tenn E P ist & r 6s ’47 SF... 
TerRR As St L g&r4s’53(int gu) 
T & P Ry Ist cons (1st) 5s 2000 
Tex & P Ry g & r 58 C 79.... 
Tol St L & W RR Ist 4s ’50.... 
Union El Lt&Pow Mo Ist 5s ’32 
Un Oil of Cal C 5s ’35.......- 
Un Oil of Cal deb 5s ’45...... 
Un Pac RR 40 yr 4%s ’67..... 
Un Pac RR 40 yr 4s ’68 
Wabash RRr & gen 5%s A "75 
Wabash RR r & gen 5s B ’76.. 
Wabash RR r & gen 414s C '78 
Wabash RR r & gen 5s D ’80.. 
Wash D C Term Ist 3%s ’45.. 
West Mary RR Ist 4s 752 
West Mary RR Iist&r 5%sA ’77 
W Penn Pow ist 5s A °46 105 
United States Government Bonds 
(Dollars and Thirty-seconds) 
States Sales 


in in 

Which Thous- 

Legal ands High 
abedefg 18 101? 
abedefg 6 102" 
abedefg 88 103'* 
abedefg 31 113? 
abedefg 13 108” 
abedefg 1 106 
abcdefg 1 102% 
abedefg 1 102* 
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abdf 
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98 
93% 
106% 
99 
97 
10214 
975% 
951s. 
805% 
103% 
84 
76% 
1027 
93% 
110% 
110% 
981% 
1063, 
106% 
103 
101% 
105 
10018 
103 
91 
9314 
1043, 
103 
102 
101% 
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IC RR C StL&N Jt Ist r5sA 
IC RRC StL&NJ Ist r 44%4sC’63 
Ind Ill&lIa RR 1st (asmd) 4s ’50 
Kan C P & L Ist 4%s B 57 .. 
K C Ft Scott & Mem Ry r 4s ’36 
Kan C Term Ry Ist gu 4s 60 
K C Sou Ry Ist 3s ’50 

KC Sou Ry r&imp 5s ’50 d April 
L S& M S Ry Ist(asmd) 3%s ’97 
Leh Coal & Nav 4s ’48 . 

Leh Val RR g cons 434s 2003 .. 
Leh Val RR g cons 4s 2003 .. 
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ab 
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925% 
100 5% 
90% 
87% 
102 
104% 
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abcdefg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
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Lex & East Ry Ist (asmd) 5s ’65 
L & N RR unif 4s ’40 

L & N RR Ist & r 5%%s A 20038. 
L & N RR Ist & r 5s B 2003.... 
L & N RR Ist & r 444s C 2003.. abcdeg 
Met Ed Ist & r 414s D ’68 SF.. abd 
Met Ed ist & r 5s C 53 SF.... 2 

Mil El Ry & Lt r & ext 4%s ’31 

Mil r & Ist 5s B ’61 

M StP & SSM RR Ist cons 4s ’38 

M StP & SSM RR Ist cons 5s ’38 

M K & T RR Pr L 5s A 62.... & 

Mo Pac RR Ist & r 5s A ’65 

Mo Pac RR ist & r 5s F ’77.... 

Mo Pac RR ist & r 5 


Last 
101° 
102” 
103" 
113 
108” 
106° 
1025 
102* 


Low 
101° 
102" 
103" 
112” 
108°° 
106” 
1025 
102* 


1st Lib Loan 15-30 yrs 3%s ’47. 
1st Lib Loan 15 30 yrs 4\%s ’47.. 
4th Liberty Loan 4%s ’38 

U S of A Treas reg 4%s ’52.... 
U S of A Treas treas 4s '54.... 
U S of A Treas treas 3%s ’56... 
U S of A Treas treas 3%s '47... 
U S of A Treas treas 3%s ’43... 
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222, 272 kc., 50 w.; coastal and limited pub- 


|Applications Received eee 


Named in New Hampshire For Broadcast Permits! ocr, tie Greater Kampeska Radio Cor- 
; | poration, 502 Fifth Street N. W., Water- 
[Continued from Page 11.] | town, S. Dak., construction permit to move 
Co., Ocean Gate, N. J., modification of li- | transmitter to the shore of Lake Water- 
cense. covering construction permit for|town, and studio to 22-24 North Maple 
change of location; frequencies, 4,752.5, 8,-|}Street, Watertown. 
630, 12,840, 17,120 ke., 20 kw.; coastal serv-| Ned Lewis Reglein, Michigan City, Ind., 
ice. | construction permit to erect a new sta- 
WJF, Press Wireless, Inc., New Orleans, ! tion to use 1,240 ke., 250 w., and hours up 
La., modification ~ point-to-point construc-|to 7 p. m. 
tion permit for change of frequencies. | WCAL, St. Olaf College, Manitou Heights, 
WNW, Tidewater Wireless Telegraph Co.,| Northfield, Minn., construction permit to 
Philadelphia, Pa., renewal of coastal li-| install new equipment, change frequency 
cense for 500, 438 ke., 1 kw. from 1,250 ke. to 990 ke., increase power 
Sept. 27. from 1 kw. to 5 kw., and change hours 
tection of their own depositors, tnen| WAN, iuseneity Radio Polegrem® Co., ey errs sariag with KFMX, WLB and WRHM 
. are : .e.|Ppeming, Mich., renewal o icense for|to daytime. 
they objected. At that time what 9 coastal service; yenowal of Heones for pub- | KIDO, Frank L. Hill and C. G. Phillips, 
pang : 2 : ic point-to-point for marine relay service. | doing business as Boise Broadcast Station, 
. ftw cond quale to — WSYR, Clive B. Meredith, Syracuse, N. Y.,| Ninth and Jefferson Streets, Boise, Idaho, 
ithe Site a ease op request for authority to install automatic | license to cover construction permit is- 
without disastrous effects upon them- frequency control. Construction permit to! sued June 11, 1930, authorizing a move of 
selves. | move transmitter to Greenpoint, Town of | transmitter to 19-10 miles from the cen- 
Protest Termed Duty of Banks Salina, N. Y., consolidate WSYR and/|ter of Boise, changes in equipment, and 
ate thd hanks 3 Neb et ti + | WMAC, and operdte unlimited hours on/| Unlimited hours of operation. Also requests 
any Ps by as oe ‘caeadinien of oe Be SS Oey | oe in a ae fon (Ninth ond dor. 
} , by stressing adv ‘ . 2 ae wat ee so WN | Mitter at the old location (Ninth and Jef- 
the Bank Guaranty Law, when. they| WMAC, Clive B. Meredith, Cazenovia, N. ( J 
law was of benefit to their 


State of New Hampshire: | 
Concord, Oct. 2. 

The State Insurance Commissioner, 

John E. Sullivan, was appointed state 

Bank Commissioner Sept. 26 by Gov. 

Charles W. Tobey and his council. Mr. 

Sullivan succeeds Arthur E. Dole, of | 

Concord, who resigned Sept. 24. Mr. 

Sullivan has been Insurance Comimis- 
sioner since 1923. 


and that it was taking away the pro- | 








hopeless, that the scheme was bankrupt, 
that it was a liability instead of an 


asset, that it was an injury instead of;the depletion of its own funds, which | 
a benefit, that it was depriving them| would result by contributions under such} Warren, 


of their property for no public good, 


| Y., construction permit to change trans- ferson Streets). ; 
. n mitter location from Cazenovia to Salina, | WSC, Radiomarine Corporation of Amer- 
depositors, and by that action have en- 
couraged deposits in their banks, their 


own depositors. When they learn, by 
contribution to the guaranty fund is in- 


jurious to the protection of those de- 


waived their right to 
their protection? 


assert this for 


deposits would have been upon the as- 
surance that such deposits in their banks 
were safe. 
make them safe. 

“When they find that the payment of 


assessments by their bank depletes their | 


| first duty is to those depositors; their! thereby 


| development of conditions, that further | 


| positors, can it be said that they have! 


Any encouragement Oa 
|that they may have given to procure| jp, 


N. Y., studio from Cazenovia to Hotel Syra- 

|cuse, N. Y., change time to unlimited and 
consolidate WSYR and WMAC, 
using WSYR’S equipment. 

WRBI, 
Kent, Kent’s Furniture Store, Tifton, Ga., 
| amended for changes in equipment and to 
request 100 w. day and night instead of 250 
w. day and 100 w. night on 1,310 ke. 


power, making application for change in 
equipment only. 


KPO, Hale Bros. Stores, Inc., and the 


It would be their duty to! Chronicle Publishing Company, 901 Market 


Street, San Francisco, Calif., construction 
permit to move transmitter outside of San 
Francisco, install new equipment, and in- 
crease power from 5 kw. to 50 kw. on 680 


Charles A. Kent and Milton U.| 


KROW, Educational Broadc&sting Corp., | 
kland, Calif., amended to omit request | 


ica, Tuckertown (Ocean Township), N. J., 
| license covering construction permit for 
additional transmitter,, coastal service, on 
5,525, 11,050, 16,580, 22,100, 6,485, 8,350, 
8,370, 12,810, 12,520, 12,670, 13,210, 16,780, 
21,700, 21,780, 21,820 ke., 40 kw., 21,740 ke. 
| .KHFDW, Pan American Airways, Inc., 
| airplane NC-810-H, renewal of aircraft li- 
| cense on 333, 414, 500, 2,662, 3,070, 5,690, 
| 8,015 ke., 12 w. 
KHFJQ, Pan American Airways, Inc., air- 
| plane NC-813-H, renewal of aircraft li- 
cense on 333, 414, 500, 2,662, 3,070, 5,690, 
| 8,015 ke., 12 w, 

Profits on Drugs in China 

The average turnover in Chinese phar- 
| macies is three times a year. High turn- 


own assets, takes from the protection of | ke., modification of license to increase power | Over is essential in Chinese shops for 
their own depositors to pay another class | from 5 kw. td 50 kw. 


| of depositors, those in failed banks, un- | I 
their own depositors, is injurious | construction permit for 2,410-2.470 ke., 


secures 
to the rights of their own depositors, can 
it be possible that these banks upon a 
discovery of the facts, are then estopped, 
because of prior assertions made, to make 
the assertion that the Bank Guaranty 


Police Department, Milwaukee, Wis., new 
i 300 
| w., limited commercial police service. 
WRDU, Fire Department, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., modification of construction permit for 
| extension of completion date tu Oct. 
| 1930. 
WI10XF, Chicago Daily News, airplane, re- 


Law is injurious, and to take action for| newal of experimental aircraft license for 


the protection of their own banks and | 49, 7,008, 6,335 ke., 200 w. 


their own depositors? 


“In fact, as we view it, it is their 


duty to take such action. Whenever such | 
a bank discovers that the Bank Guaranty | Sayville, N. Y., 
Law is no longer a protection but works | lic license for 


A, Press Wireless, Inc., Chicago, III., 

| renewal of limited public license for 7,955, 
15,910, 7,355, 15,760 ke., 5 kw. 

WML, Mackay Radio & Telegravh Co., 

modification of limited pub- 

52 Mackay frequencies, 5 


an injury rather than a benefit, it must} kw., to cover four new transmitters. 


be the duty of the bank to disclose that 
fact to its depositors and to work against 


a law.” 


Jimmie Angel, airplane, new license for 
aircraft on 3,256 ke., 50 w.; to be used 
in proposed endurance flight. 

KHU, Radiomarine Corp. of America, 
Alaska; KDJ, Daly, Alaska, license 
ito cover construction permit for 500, 460, 


15, | 


they do business on a very close margin, 
| often marking products at 10 per cent 
, above cost. Foreign-owned stores state 
; that they mark goods on the average at 
one-third above cost. 


Stocks of goods vary from 10,000 to 
| 50,000 items. It may be said that a typ- 
| ical foreign pharmacy has 20,000 arti- 
|cles. A typical store will have 30 per 
|cent of its money in cosmetics, 20 per 
cent in sundries and side lines, 2’ per 
|cent in proprietary medicines, 15 per 
}cent in actual drugs and chemicals, 10 
| per cent in prescription chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals, and 5 per cent in se- 
rums and _ biologicals. nly one phar- 
| macy in Shanghai has a soda fountain. 
| There 1s a very fair showing of Ameri- 
|can pharmaceuticals, toilet preparations, 
| proprietary medicines, and specialties. 
| (Department of Commerce.) 
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Bank Regulation 


‘Stricter Laws 
For Thrift Firms 


Urged for State 


Building and Loan Interests 
In California Said to Be 
Greatly Opposed to Unsu- 
pervised Savings Plans 


State of California: 

Sacramento, Oct. 2. 
_A certain class of savings organiza- 
tions in California escapes the rigorous 
supervision such as is given to banks and 
to building and loan associations, accord- 


Building and Loan Commissioner. 

Thrift companies and other similar or- 
ganizations issuing savings certificates of 
various types, up to date have been op- 
erating under permits issued from the 
Division of Corporations, which under 
|the law, does not have the power or 
:duty to supervise the business of com- 
panies under its jurisdiction, but which 
is merely charged with the duty of su- 
pervising the sale of their securities. 

_ Opinion Requested 

An opinion was requested trom Attor- 
‘ney General Webb by the Corporation 
Commissioner as to whether or not such 
companies did not more properly fall 
under the jurisdiction of the building and 
loan commissioner, due to the phrase- 
ology of sections 646 and 648 of the 
Civil Code, and section 1 of the Building 
and Loan Act, which apparently gives 
the Building and Loan Commissioner 
“Power of supervision, examination and 
license, of all building and loan asso- 
ciations * * * and all other corpora- 
tions, associations and societies * * * 
which are based, or are operating, on 
plans ‘similar’ to building and loan as- 
sociations.” 

However, the problem is still subject 
to further study and investigation to 
determine which of the various thrift, 
finance and investment companies fall 
under the jurisdiction of the Building 
and Loan Commissioner, and which ones 





ing to a report rendered to Governor | 
C. C. Young, through the Department of | 
Investment, by Charles A. Whitmore, 





more properly remain subject to the Di- 
vision of Corporations. Until a definite 
alignment has been determined, the 
Building and Loan Commissioner is not 
attempting to take jurisdiction over any. 
Case May Be Tested 

It is quite possible that it may take 
\2 test case in the courts to determine 
the answer finally, and it is very likely 
that further legal machinery for super- 
vising savings associations of this type 





| will have to be enacted by the next Leg- 
| islature. 

In his report to the Governor, Com- 
missioner Whitmore says: 

“It is certainly unfair to building and 
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Treasury Operations 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


Sept. 30 
Made Public Oct. 2 


Receipts 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 
revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts .... 


$1,273,163.68 


1,651,162.69 
internal / 
1,855,521.40 
2,315,393.79 
Total ordinary receipts $7,095,241.56 
Balance previous day 330,024,379.44 


$337,119,621.00 


Expenditures 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt .... 
Refunds of receipts ... 
Panama Canal 
Operations in 
counts oa 
Adjusted service certificate 
fund 
Civil-service 
fund 
Investment of trust funds 


$5,415,555.70 
111,992.63 
582,562.55 
9,326.04 
special ac- 
151,369.54 


8,324.91 


17,147.49 
746,399.64 


retirement 


Total ordinary expendi- 
tu 
Other p 
tures 


$5,549,879.22 


406,447.50 
331,163,294.28 


$337,119,621.00 


Counties Declared to Lose 


Money in Taking of Checks 


State of Texas: 
Austin, Oct. 2. 


The Comptroller of the State of Texas, 
George H. Sheppard, asserted that coun- 
ties are losing an aggregate of thou- 
sands of dollars a year by reason of ac- 
cepting checks instead of the specified 
legal tender, in an address before the 
State Association of Tax Collectors, in 
convention at Dallas, Tex., Sept. 25. 

The loss is caused, he explained, in 
that banks are not required to pay in- 
terest on the deposit while the check 
is in process of collection. Depository 
banks are within their rights, he stated, 
in refasing to pay interest on deposits 
made by check and draft, until the paper 
is converted into legal tender. 


loan associations, frequently dangerous 
and certainly unsafe for the people who 


are imbued with the spirit of thrift and | 


savings, to allow a certain class of sav- 
ings organizations to copy building and 
loan methods and principles so far as 
their certificates, contracts or deposit 
bonds are concerned, and yet operate un- 
supervised except under the operation of 
ordinary corporation laws. Building and 
loan interests stand greatly opposed to 


nationally or locally promoted unsuper- ! 
institutions, | 
which make their greatest plea for busi-| 


vised forms of savings 
ness, through their sales departments, 
that they are doing a business ‘similar’ to 


building and loan associations.” 


Minnesota Plans 


Will Be Disposed Of 1 
Avoid Retarding Presex 
Road Building Program 


State of Minnesota: 
s _St. Paul, Oct. 2. | 

Minnesota soon will hold the largest) 

bond sale in more than a decade, State’ 
| Treasurer Julius A. Schmahl announced! 
| Orally Sept. 26. 
About $8,700.000 of highway reim- 
| bursement bonds will be offered Oct. 22, 
he stated. This total will include $1,000,- 
000 authorized by the last Legislature 
for 1930, and $7,700,000 to take up county 
reimbursement bonds maturing the first 
two months of 1931. 

At the time of the creation of th 
State highway system, Mr. Schmahl ex 
plained, the State authorized counties, tc 
proceed with road work and issue bonds 
therefor. These bonds were assumed by 
|the State, and as they have been @gcom- 
ing due, have beer paid off. Howev€r, he 
pointed out, the law limited the ma- 
turities, with the result that huge sums 
would have to be paid out in 1930, 1931 
and 1932. 

The 1929 Legislature, to prevent vir- 
tual crippling of the highway depart- 
ment if all these sums had to be paid 
out of regular receipts of the, three 
years, provided for refunding of $@,900,- 
000: of bonds due in 1930, and #/l of 
those due in 1931 and 1932, the refund- 
ing bonds to mature between 1942 and 
1947, inclusive. A total of $13,583,000 
will have to be refunded, according to 
the Highway Commissioner, C: M. Bab- 


cock. 
Date Fixed by Board 

The bonds wiil be dated Nov. 15, 1931, 
with interest payable semiannually, Nov. 
15 and May 15. They will be payable 
starting May 15, 1941, at the rate of 
$1,500,000 each year for six years. The 
bonds will be in denominations of $1,000, 
the interest not to exceed 4.25 per cent 
|to be sold at par or better. 

Date for sale of the bonds was fixed 
at a conference of a special board au- 
thorized to handle the sale, consisting 
of State Auditor Ray P. Chase, State 
Commissioner of Highways Charles M. 
Babcock and Mr. Schmahl. 


Milk Sanitation in Chie 


Although Chile is a wonderful dairy- 
ing country, slow progress has_ been 
made in milk sanitation. The govern- 
ment has just passed a law requiring 
hygienic milk pasteurization in the 
larger cities. (Department of Com- 
merce.) 








The New York Trust Company 


40th St. & Madison Ave. 


100 Broadway 


57th St. & Fifth Ave. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


At the close of business, September 24, 1930 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank 


and Due from Banks and Bankers . 
United States Government Securities 
Other Bonds and Securities . 
Loans and Bills Purchased . 
Real Estate, Bonds and Mortgages . 


Customers’ Liability for Acceptances and 


Letters of Credit 
. Accrued Interest and Other Resources 


- Capital . 
Surplus . 


Undivided Profits 


Deposits 


Outstanding Checks 
Dividend Payable September 30, 1930 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit . 
Federal Funds Purchased . 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. 


$96,395,537.05 
43,367,021.32 
30,676,294.75 
173,279,770.91 
2,722,605.51 


32,402,269.53 
2,782,447.22 


$381 625,946.29 


LIABILITIES 


$12,500,000.00 
30,000,000.00 
6,081 238.42 
253,697 ,212.69 
30,293 ,222.32 


ee « 


._ 2. © @ 


$48,581,238.42 


283,990,435.01 
625,000.00 
32,644 ,954.32 
9,000,000.00 
6,784,318.54 


$381,625 ,946.29 
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! France Is Found 


: ‘To Rank Second 
~ In Gold Holdings 


¢. 

'. Commerce Department Says 

‘.... Nation Is Ready to Take 
Important Role as Sup-: 
plier of Capital 


} 
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THE UNITED STATES DAILY: FRIDAY, OCTOBER 3, 1930 (*EARLY 9379) “Topays 


Banks Deposits Banking Systems 


‘Better Conditions |California Gas and Electric Bills (Foreign Exchange] ' 
Mark Month in| Reduced Ten Millions in Year ‘i 


Kansas City Area : 


ederal Finance Domestic Trade 


Financial Condition of Federal 
Reserv2 Banks 


serve Bank of New York today certi 
As of Oct. 1 


to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
| following cs 2 
| In pursuance of the provisions of see~ — 
| tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing — 


| with the conversion of foreign currency 
Federal Reserve Board Says 


| for the purpose of the assessment and 
Passing of Heat Has Aided’ State of California: Sacramento, Oct. 2. | 


collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United\States, we have ~ 

Agriculture, Livestock In- Reductions in gas and electric rates of |Southern Sierras Power Company, was} 

dustry and Trade 


| New York, Oct. 2.—The Federal Re- 


if 


The daily average volume of Federal ;stock and $12,000,000 in Treasury cur- 
Reserve Bank credit outstanding during | rency. 
the week ending Oct. 1 as reported by}, Holdings of discounted bills increased 
the Federal Reserve banks, and an-!$19,000,000 during the week, the princi- 
nounced Oct. 2 by the Federal Reserve |pal changes being increases of $5,000,- 
Board, was $1,012,000,000, an increase of |000 each at the Federal Reserve Banks 
$13,000,000 compared with the preced-j|of Cleveland and Chicago and $2,000,000 
ing week and a decrease of $431,000,000|each at Boston, New York, Philadel- 
compared with the corresponding week |phia, Atlanta and St. Louis. The sys- 
in 1929. tem’s holdings of bills bought in open 

On Oct. 1, total resérve bank credit | market declined $5,000,000 and of Treas- 
amounted to $1,010,000,000, an increase |ury notes and Treasury certificates and 
of $19,000,000 for the week. This in- | bills $1,000,000 each. 


State Railroad Commission Announces Results of Last 
Fiscal Year’s Supervision of Public Utili- 
ties’ Operations 


payable in the foreign currencies are a8 
shown below: 4 
Austria (schilling) 14.1062 
Belgium (belga) 13.9458 : 
Bulgaria (lev) . 7219 

Czechoslovakia .9666 


ascertained and hereby certity to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
California public utilities aggregated|the Commission forced to rescind its ac- | 
more than $10,000,000 during the fiscal|tion. In that case the Commission fixed | +46 
year ended J@fe 30, 1930, according to|the operating expense of depreciation on (krone) 
France stands second among the na- 


~~Vewe 


® 
a 


4 


* 


‘tions in its holdings of gold and first 

_ in holdings of short-term assets in for- 
eign gold markets, and therefore is 
likely to become one of the chief sup- 
pliers of international capital, according 
to the Director of the Bureau of For- 
‘eign and Domestic Commerce, William 
L. Cooper. ‘ 

While the expected growth in French 
investments abroad has not yet material- 
ized, Mr. Cooper stated, it is likely that 
the investments will be made through 
the Paris Bourse, and for that reason 
the Bureau issued on Oct. 2 a review 

f the organization and operations of the 

urse, which, it is expected, will be 
‘useful to bankers, business men, and 
others. This review is contained in 
Trade Information Bulletin No. 719. 


Divisions in Paris Bourse 


The Paris stock exchange, it is ex- 
plained in the review, is divided into 
three parts, the official market; a sec- 
ond market which corresponds somewhat 
‘9 the curb market in the United States, 
nd a third which deals in unquoted se- 
‘Curities and is not subject to regulation. 

Mr. Cooper’s foreword to the review 
follows in full text: i 

The international financial position of 
France has been strengthened remark- 

--ably since the stabilization of the franc 
in 1928. France’s gold reserves today 
stand second only to those of the United 
States, while its holdings of short-term 
assets in other gold markets of the world 
exceed those of any other country. These 


huge credit resources have been grow-)p 


ing rapidly from the savings of the 
French people, so France stands ready 
to assume a significant role as a sup- 
plier of international capital. 
Notwithstanding a promising outlook, 
little has yet been accomplished in this 
* direction, for a number of reasons. In 
the first place, before the World War 
French investors bought foreign securi- 
ties on a large scale, only to see them 
@preciate heavily in value during the 
war and postwar periods. Lingering rec- 
ollections of losses so incurred continue 
to play a large part in present invest- 
ing attitudes. In addition, from 1916 
until 1928 the introduction of foreign 
capital issues into the French market 


was under governmental ban, even since | 


remaining under official supervision. 
Lastly, higher dividend taxes have 
been and are levied upon all foreign se- 
curities, except those deposited with 
French banks or those which pay the 
securities stamp taxes, tending to make 
foreign investing,.at least in part, less 
attractive than domestic investing. 
Whatever the ultimate outcome, there 
is little question that the French securi- 


ties market will provide the scene and | 


furnish the mechanism for the develop- 
ments which will take place. Accord- 
ingly, it has seemed appropriate to pub- 


lish at this time a reliable review of the | 


organization and operations of the Paris 
Bourse, the central securities market of 
France, together with translations of the 
various legal provisions and other regu- 
lations under which it operates. 

It is believed that this study will prove 
useful not only to those who are seeking 
an understanding of the growing impor- 
tance of France as an international finan- 
cial center but also to bankers and busi- 
ness men whose dealings are interna- 
tional in scope and require an intimate 
‘knowledge of the facilities of the French 
capital market. 


This survey was prepared by Consul | 


H. Merle Cochran, of the American con- 
sulate general at Paris. It is issued by 
the Finance and Investment Division of 


crease corresponds with an increase of | 
$58,000,000 in money in circulation, off- | 
set in part by a decline of $22,000,000 | 
in member bank reserve balances and in- | 





The Board’s statement of the resources 
and liabilities of the 12 Federal Reserve 


|Banks combined on Oct. 1 and Sept. 24, | 
1930, and Oet. 2, 1929, follows, the fig- | 


ures being in thousands of dollars: 


creases of $6,000,000 in monetary gold 


Gold 
Gold 


Gold 
Gold 


RESOURCES 
with Federal reserve agents ‘ 
redemption fund with United States Treasury 


held exclusively against Federal reserve notes 
settlement ‘fund with Federal Reserve Board 


10-1-30 
1,558,456 
34,904 


1,593,360 
545,660 


9-24-30 
1,543,956 
35,811 
1,579,767 
570,102 


10-2-29 
1,541,345 


67,146 | 


13608,491 
754,211 





the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic’ 


Commerce, which welcomes inquiries on 
this and allied subjects. That division 
has on file translations of French legal 
regulations affecting stockbrokers and 
also of the regulations of the Company 
of Paris Stockbrokers. 


Additional States Join 


| 


Gold and gold certificates held by banks 
Total gold reserves ...... 
Reserves other than gold ... 


Total reserves 
Nonreserve cash .......es0ee 
Bills discounted: 


Secured by United States Government obligations 


Other bills discounted 
Total bills discounted 


Bills bought in open market ........+06 eoecvccces 


United States Government securities: 


BONUS. gincisvsccceesbikewecese ewadene teks 


Treasury notes f 
Certificates and bills ........e+eesedee éen 


Total United States Government securities .... 


Other securities 


Total bills and securities 
Due from foreign banks 


Federal reserve notes of other banks 
Bank premises 
All other resources 


Total resources 
LIABILITIES 
Federal reserve notes in actual circulation 
eposits: 
Member bank—reserve account . 
Government 


Foreign bank .......6s6 00g Cd oeder veeseees 


Other deposits 


Total deposits 


Deferred availability items ...ccccccccsecccccecs 


Capital paid in 
PL ‘vekne ss peekeshctkeeseneese. 60006800 
All other liabilities 


Total liabilities 


Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal re- 


serve note liabilities combined 


Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign 


correspondents 


UMPC TOCtOS MOINS wi tise cecce sce s.cccvcess Coevcee 


eeeeeeeecsece 
Steere eet ener eer csceeces ee 


eee eeee Pee eeeeeeerseeresere 


837,749 839,062 


2,982,792 
158,018 


2,988,931 
151,857 


2,976,769 
151,619 
3,128,388 
66,469 


3,140,788 
69,277 


3,140,810 
66,019 


63,555 
122,361 


48,146 
119,016 498,518 
930,633 
322,818 


185,916 
193,108 


167,162 
197,743 


38,306 
291,429 
271,442 


38,235 
292,029 
271,542 


37,648 
79,080 


601,806 
6,772 


601,177 
6,772 15,025 
1,414,228 
801 
791,632 
24,688 
58,935 
9,814 


973,483 
701 
549,479 
21,871 
59,644 
12,062 


986,973 
701 
606,052 
18,704 
59,644 
12,046 


4,878,977 4,827,305 5,506,927 


1,376,351 1,347,720 1,851,167 
2,394,316 
37,372 
6,251 
18,746 


2,416,153 
42,594 
5,263 
19,534 


2,398,926 
44,600 
6,625 
20,558 


eeeee . 


2,470,709 
726,600 
166,907 
254,398 

37,146 


2,483,544 
533,029 


2,456,685 
583,251 
170,647 
276,936 

15,107 


5,506,927 
1% 
453,908 


4,878,977 
81.6% 


431,411 432,624 


Following is the Board’s statement of condition of the weekly reporting member 


banks in the central reserve cities of New York ‘and Chicago on Oct. 1 and Sept. | 


24, 1930, and Oct. 2, 1929, the figures being in millions of dollars: 


NEW YORK 
Loans and investments—total 


EMORR COTA osc ccbitesccwsd cotesecsenedecdscsene 


a7 MOOUINGE cadoupsneeueuseeesseses ecce 


All other 
Investments—total .. 


United States Government securities .. 
Other securities, . 

Reserve with Federal reserve bank 

Cash in vault er 

Net demand deposits . 

Time deposits 

Government deposits . 

Due from banks 

Due to banks 

Borrowings from Federal reserve bank 

Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: 
For own account , 


For. account of out-of-town banks ae eee 


For account of others 


On demand . 
On time 
CHICAGO 
Loans and investments—total .....sesseeee 


United States Government securities ..... 


Other securities 


Reserve with Federal reserve bank ........ 


Cash in vault 

Net demand deposit 
Time deposits . aa 
Government deposits 
Due from banks 

Due to banks 


In Fire Prevention Week [Income Tax Receipts 


[Continued from Page 11.] 

asked the service clubs of the State to 
cooperate in the observance. Mr. Becker 
pointed out that Mississippi’s burning 
ratio is approximately three times 
greater than the national average. Un- 
less there is an immediate and sustained 
reduction in fire losses, Mr. Becker said, 
thé experience record will be “most un- 
favorable and will have an adverse effect 
on fire insurance rates.” , 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Oct. 2. 


Calling attention to Ohio’s fire loss | 


last year amounting to $18,847,000 in 
property, 519 deaths and 2,076 persons 
reeny injured, Governor Myers Y. 
Jooper has asked the citizens of 


est” in Fire Prevention Week to be ob- 
Av" Oct, 5-11. 


State of Texas: 
Austin, Oct. 2. 
The custom of setting aside one week 
each year for the purpose of discussing 
means of fire prevention is worthy of 
having the cooperation of all citizens of 
Texas, Govérnor Dan Moody stated in 
his proclaamtion directing attention to 
Fire Prevention Week, Oct. 5-11. 


State of West Virginia: 

Charleston, Oct. 2. 
Referring to an increase in the State’s 
fire loss in 1929, Governor William G. 


——$ —_____ 





;end 
the | 
State to “take an earnest, active inter- | 


Dropped for Month’ 
Third Quarter Payments on 
Sept. 30 Under 1929 Figure 


| 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

first and second quarterly installments 
will be due in March and June, respec- 
tively, or within the current fiscal year, 
and it was stated that the Department 
has no means of knowing at the moment | 
how great the decline will be. | 

The debt of the Nation again was 
below the $16,000,000,000 mark at the! 
of September. The month-end 
statement showed an outstanding total 
of Government securities of $15,749,- 
407.97 which represents the gross debt) 
less the balance in the general fund. At 
the end of August, the total was $16,- 
083,969,627.48 and it was $15,866,702,-! 
633.33 at the end of the fiscal year June 
30. The debt on Sept. 30, 1929, was) 
$16,312,345,411.03, 

Receipts from duties laid at the cus- 


Conley has issued a formal statement | 
designating the week of Oct. 5 as Fire! 
Prevention Week. Ma 

The Governor stressed “the mounting 
toll of casualties” due to “inexcusable 
forms of negligence and carelessness” 
and called attention to the “multitude 
of new fire hazards.” 





10-1-30 
8,325 


9-24-30 
8,092 


10-2-29 
7,563 
6,244 6,033 5,876 
2,947 
2,929 
1,687 


3,796 
2,448 
2,081 


3,619 
2,414 
2,059 
1,048 
1,011 
820 
44 
5,574 
1,415 
46 

96 
1,086 


1,038 921 
766 
764 

52 
5,279 
1,256 


126 
965 
63 


1 1,721 
782 
719 


1,071 
1,826 
3,907 


602 

627 
3,063 3,222 6,804 
2,453 
609 


2,639 


6,442 
583 36 


362 
2,025 


*2,056 1,972 


1,556 *1,601 
930 
626 


469 


1,612 


986 
*614 
456 


908 
304 
360 


174 
295 
176 
13 
1,260 
670 

6 

194 


165 
291 
181 
13 
1,270 
668 

6 

175 
360 

1 


162 
198 
178 
14 
1,255 
554 
16 
151 
314 
66 


1 


toms houses continue to run _ behind 
those of last year and for last month 
aggregated $36,654,823.81 compared 
with $52,611,720.60 for September, 
1929. Thus for the first quarter of the 
current fiscal year, customs receipts 
have amounted to only $94,937,161.74 
while for the same three months last 


year the receipts aggregated $161,183,- 


393.31. 
Miscellaneous internal revenue levies 


brought in $47,379,166.19 last month, or | 


approximately $4,000,000 below receipts 
from these sources in Septentber of last 
year. For the first quarter, the miscel- 
laneous taxes yielded $156,386,119.50, 


and they produced $161,158,917.27 in the | 
| three months ending Sept. 30, 1929. 
Ordinary expenditures in September! 


were reported at $197,224,108.74, which 


compares with an outgo of $174,861,-| 


625.74 for the same month a Year ago. 
Expenditures’ for the three months of 


the first quarter of the current fiscal! 
year were $585,898,093.70, while those; 


for July, August and September, 1929, 
totalled $544,274,080.43. 
Sinking fund operations for retirement 


of the public debt have totalled only | 
about $65,000,000 thus far in the fiscal | 


year. Of this sum $40,000,000 was placed 
on the debt retirement service during 
September. 


Australian Butter Grades Low 


Owing to drought conditions, the qual- 
ity of butter producea in Australia has 
not been as good this year as in 1928-29. 
(Department of Commerce.) 





620,090 | 


432,115 | 


29,024 | 
145,752 ' 


65 | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
oats, rye, barley, sugar beets, white po- 
tatoes, sweet potatoes, dry beans, broom | 
corn, and tobacco, were estimated to be | 
larger than last year and generally above 
the five-year average. | 


Arrivals of wheat at primary markets 
declined sharply in August, reflecting a 
tendency on the part of farmers to hold 
wheat rather than sell at current prices. | 
Market receipts of corn, oats, rye and | 
barley were larger than in the preced- | 
ing month, but, with the exception of 
jan increase in corn, were smaller than | 
ja year 40 Market supplies of all 
|Classes. of meat animals, except hogs, | 
; Showed seasogal increases over July, but | 
|were smaller than in August last year. | 
| Production of manufactures and min- | 
|erals, after continuing through June and 
July at the low level of the year, ex- | 
panded in August but was considerably | 
| below the level of a year ago. The Au-| 
}gust output of flour was the largest 
since last October. The output of soft | 
coal and cement, and shipments of zinc 
and lead ores, increased, while produc- | 
tion of crude petroleum was further cur- 
tailed and smaller than a year ago. 

August Slaughtering Higher 

The number. of meat animals slaugh- 
|tered at packing establishments during 
' August showed a seasonal decrease from 
the preceding month, but with the ex- 
ception of hogs was larger for all classes | 
than in~August-last year. 

The value of building contracts 
awarded in this district during August 
increased nearly 70 per cenipover July, 
}and was considerably in excess of the 
value of awards in either August, 1929 
or 1928. However, the August value of 
new building projects started in report- 
ing cities was smaller than either the 
preceding month or a year ago. 

Retail trade at department stores ex- 
panded with the advent of more seasonal | 
weather. August sales averaged 16.6 per 
cent higher than in July but were 6.7! 
per cent lower than in August last year. | 
The volume of merchandise distributed by 
reporting wholesale firms averaged 5.9 | 
|per cent higher than for the preceding 
month but 21.4 per cent lower than for 
the same month last year. 


Rebates to Adjust || 
Tax Overassessments 














[Continued from Page 8.] 
from taxation. 


VII-2, 299). 

The balance of the overassessments | 
in the amount of $68,334 is caused by 
the remission of interest assessed on 
| deficiencies in tax since the determina- 
tion of an overassessment results in a 
proportionate reduction of the interest. 

Victor L. Glaser“Estate 

Estate of Victor L. Glaser, Grace R. 
Glaser, Executrix, New York, N. Y. An 
overassessment of estate tax in favor of 
the taxpayer is determined in the amount 
of $63,625.37. 

Of the overassessment $48,586.78 is 
due to the allowance of a credit under 
; the provisions of section 301(b), Reve- 
| nue Act of 1926, representing the amount 
|of State inheritance taxes paid subse- 
| quent to the filing of the Federal estate 
| tax return. Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 

The amount of $15,000 included in 
the overassessment is caused by the cor- 
|rection of an administrative error 
whereby duplicate assessments errone- 
| ously made are eliminated. ; 

The balance of the overassessment in 
|the amount of $38.59 represents the re- 
mission of interest assessed on a defi- 
ciency in tax, since the determination of 
the above overassessment results in a 
proportionate reduction of the interest. 

Maud B. McMillin Estate | 

Estate of Maud B. McMillin, Paul Mc- | 
|Millin Butterworth et al., Executors, | 
|West Hartford, Conn. An overassess- | 
ment of estate tax in favor of the tax- 
payer is determined in the amount of | 
$69,164.96. 

Of the overassessment, $67,020.43 is 
due to the allowance of a credit under 
the provisions of section 301(b), Rev- 

enue Act of 1926, representing the 
amount of State inheritance taxes paid | 
subsequent to the filing of the Federai 
estate tax return. Article 9(a), Regu- | 
| lations 70. 

The balance of the overassessment in 
the amount of $2,144.53 is caused by) 
;the allowance of a. deduction for addi-| 
tional attorneys’ fees in accordance with | 
the provisions of section 303(a), (1),| 
Revenue Act of 1926; article 34, Reg- 
ulations 70. e | 

Raymond Hoagland Estate ‘ 

Estate of Raymond Hoagland, Joseph | 
C. Hoagland and Porter Hoagland, Ex- | 
ecutors, Rumson, N. J. An overassess- 
ment of estate tax in favor of the tax-| 
payer is determined in the amount eof | 
$224,213.34. | 

Of the overassessment $221,934.74 re- | 
sults from the allowance of a credit un- | 
der the provisjons of section 301(b). | 
Revenue Act of 1926, on account of State | 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the! 
| filing of the Federal estate tax return. | 
Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 

The balance of the overassessment in| 
the amount of $2,278.60 is caused by| 
‘the allowance of additional deductions 
| for administration expenses incurred and 
paid subsequent to the filing of the Fed- 
eral estate tax return. Section 303(a) 
(1), Revenue Act of 1926; articles 32 
and 33, Regulations 70. 











| 








|road Commission. 


a statement issued by the State Rail-! 


Decreases in rates of all public utili 
ties during the year exceeded $14,000,- 
000, while increases of more than $2,-| 
000,000 were allowed, it was stated. | 

The Commission was forced in only 
one case to rescind its action in reduc- | 
ing rates, this resulting from a decision! 
ofthe Supreme Court of the United) 
States relative to depreciation, the state- 
ment said. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Benefits of regulation of public utili-| 
ties by the Railroad Commission from} 
the standpoint of the public utility pa- 
trons are shown in striking fashion by | 
the record of increases and decreases or- | 
dered or authorized by the Commission 
during the fiscal year ending June 30) 
last. Decreases in rates during that! 
period amounted to $14,288,916, and in-} 
creases aggregated $2,302,230, leaving a 
belance in favor of reductions of $11,-| 
986,686. | 

In but a single instance, namely, that | 
of the rate reduction of $300,000 for the! 


Unit Banking System 
Aided by Clearances 


| 





Missouri Commissioner Praises| 
Regional Institutions 


State of Missouri: 
Jefferson City,-Oct. 2. 
The regional clearing house is de- 


scribed as “the greatest agency for the| 


preservation of our unit banking sys- 
tem” by the State Commissioner of 
Finance, S. L. Cantley, in a recen: letter 
to the bankers of Missouri. 

“The worse rural conditions become,” | 
wrote Mr. Cantley, “the greater the need | 
for clearing-house organization and| 
credit exchange relations. The old hit- 


the basis of the cost of the depreciable 
physical property. Subsequently the Su-, 
preme Court of the United States, in| 
the United Railways and Electric Com-| 
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pany of Baltimore case against the Pub- | 
lic Service Commission of Maryland, 
held that the operating expense of de-' 
preciation, which should be allowed to a; 
utility in the fixing of rates, should be| 
computed on the basis of the present | 
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| $2,000,000 in telephone rates in northern 


| the courts have taken the position that 


fair value of the depreciable property, | 
and should not be computed on the basis 
of the cost of said property. This ap- 
pears to have been the ‘first time that 
the United States Supreme Court had 
so ruled upon the matter of deprecia- 
tion. In the light of this decision the 
Commission had no alternative but to 
vacate its decision and to reopen the 
proceeding for reconsideration ir con- 
formity with the holding of the United 
States Supreme Court. \ 

The principal reductions in rates dur-| 
ing the fiscal period of 1929-30 came as | 
a result of investigations by the Com-| 
mission into gas and electric rates. 
These reductions aggregated more than 
$10,000,000. An increase of more than 


and central California was more than 
offset by a decrease in telephone rates 
in southern California. The principal 
increases, aside from this, were granted 
to water companies, which have suffered | 
heavy increase in operating costs, due | 
to the continued subnormal rainfall. 








maintain its independence, we must run 
good banks.” i 

Mr. Can‘ley referred to accepting pub- | 
lie funds on deposit. “Public funds of 
any character whatever,” he stated,| 
“should never be accepted without au- 
tLorization from duly constituted custo- 
dians of the funds, for the reason that 


funds wrongfully deposited create a trust 
fund and are given priority over ordi- 
nary deposits. 

“If county, township, school, or State 





and-miss methods of extending credit or 
transacting business of any kind is a} 
thing of the past, and the banker of the} 
future must ®onduct his business along | 
well-formulated plans governed by sci- 
entific principles if he hopes to succeed. 

“I believe the regional clearing house, | 
combined with proper service charges, 
scientifically adjusted, to be the greatest 
agency for the preservation of our unit | 


|banking system, and I want to see it|in any other manner,‘ but we are not 
National Life Insurance| preserved. The country is so organized| generally supported in that contention. 
Company v. United States (277 U. S.|and chainized that banking is about the| However, that does not necessarily es- 
508); articles 681, Regulations 65 and|only independent business still available| tablish the fact thae we are basically 
69, as amended by T. D. 4231 (C.B.|to capable young men of today and, to! wrong in the position taken.” 


peeve hia in public utility 
investment securities, we are 
closely identified with utility com- 
panies operating in 31 states and 
comprising one of the largest and 
most progressive groups in the 
United States. 

These companies, or the com- 
panies they control, serve over 
5,137,500 customers in 6,766 
communities with electricity, gas, 
or transportation. Among them 
are: 


MIDDLE WEST UTILITIES 
COMPANY 


INSULL UTILITY 
INVESTMENTS, INC. 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON 
COMPANY 


MIDLAND UNITED COMPANY 


THE PEOPLES GAS LIGHT 
AND COKE COMPANY 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


CORPORATION SECURITIES 
CO. OF CHICAGO 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC POWER 
COMPANY 


SEABOARD PUBLIC SERVICE 
COMPANY 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLIC 
SERVICE COMPANY 


NORTH AMERICAN LIGHT & 
POWER COMPANY 


funds of sny kind are deposited, they 
should be accompanied with copy of le- 
gal authority so to deposit, thus placing 
all depositors on a common level in so 
far as unsecured deposits are concerned. | 
This is only fair and right, and bankers 
should follow this suggestion strictly. 

“We have always held that it is funda- | 
mentally wrong to prefer one depositor 
over another by pledging collateral or 
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E invite inquiry-re- 

garding the opera- 
tions. and securities of 
the Associated Gas and 
Electric System. 


Founded in 1852 


Properties in 26: States 
serving 1,405,650 custo- 
mers in well-established 
public utility territories. 


Associated Gas and 
Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus 
$300,000,000 
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The Time to Diversify 


HAT better time 


than now to carry out 


Wi sound practice of diversification of 
investments? And what better opportunity 
for diversification than through safe public 


utility investment securities? 


When considering diversification, look to 
us for counsel on public utility investments. 


Public utility securities provide many diver- 
sification factors. The widespread properties 


and the varied services offer excellent balance. 


The records for long, 


experienced manage- 


ment are as enviable as the records for con- 
sistent earnings. Diversification joins safety 
and yield to complete a triumvirate of 


‘sound investment. 


“Send for our list of offerings 
yielding 6% and more 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
CoMPANY 


Monthly Statements cf Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


New York Central B. R. New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 
August Eight Months August Eight Months 
. 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1930 1929 
Freight revenue ...+++++++ 24,443,744 38,617,413 209,803,848 257,015,068 | 5,125,442 42,458,786 51,142,827 
Passenger revenue ...++++ 10,128,502 12,535,889 77,147,252 88,376,573 8,662,290 28,677,723 30,828,398 
Total oper. rev. cesses 39,635,628 58,216,239 327,493,843 395,005,980 | 9,831,098 80,377,849 91,863,168 
Maintenance of way 5,859,426 17,748,400 43,110,018 49,002,862 1,496,441 11,546,927 12,858,652; 2,000,521 16,434,663 19,767,914 
Maintenance of equipment. 85634,763 10,750,631 71,623,277 85,956,113 1,401,233 12,420,809 15,753,957! 3,272,073 4,428,100 29,771,014 34,513,351 
Transportation expenses 14,036,893 16,984,765 118,551,442 134,141,353 2,936,685 25,827,617 28,524,209| 6,099,457 7,079,411 49,643,593 55,160,804 | 
Total expenses incl, other 31,126,864 38,339,207 256,096,320 291,753,936 6,394,480 54,655,426 62,031,073 | 12,693,466 15,794,848 107,063,981 120,459,059 | 
Net from railroad ,..... +. 8,508,764 14,877,032 71,397,523 103,252,045 8,436,618 25,722,423 29,832,095! 5,716,023 6,795,198 35,096,558 43,588,056 | 
Taxes , .sssenessee: e+se 2,942,879 38,700,900 28,641,264 27,539,436 400,000 5,019,108 5,437,000 | 911,525 1,114,518 7,349,987 8,330,779 
Uncollectible ry. rev., etc .. 8,387 6,409 103,756 85,060 758 6,021 11,780 | 2,235 2,440 21,298 33,737 
Net after taxes, etc. «..-.. 5,557,498 11,169,723 47,652,503 75,627,549 3,035,860 20,697,294 24,383,315] 4,802,263 5,678,240 27,725,273 35,223,540 
yy 2 after rents ., ...eee0+ 4,385,692 10,916,137 41,021,941 71,427,711 2,442,504 16,085,560 20,213,377] 4,473,226, . 5,315,884 25,845,160 32,985,671 
Aver. miles operated ..... 11,477.28 11,479.40 11,477.28 11,479.40 2,120.26 2,131.19 2,130.90 5,658.22 5,639.42 5,658.22 5,639.42 
+ perating ratio ...cscccece 78.5 72.0 78.2 73.9 65.0 x 67.5 69.0 69.9 16.3 13.4 


Our Monthly Savings Plan is 
available to those who wish to 
invest out of income. Call at our 
nearest office, or write. 


230 SO. LASALLE ST. CHICAGO 
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Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
August Eight Months 
1930 1929 1930 1929 
15,542,471 19,021,898 119,703,453 136,795,664 
1,653,254 2,077,570 12,889,585 15,114,460 
18,409,489 22,590,046 142,160,539 164,047,115 
2,916,784 


1929 
7,066,188 
4,308,314 

12,591,105 
1,941,909 
1,907,200 
3,648,816 
8,142,161 
4,448,944 

641,000 
926 
3,807,018 
3,271,281 
2,132.34 
64.7 
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Making a Municipality Liable 
for Acts of Its Employes + + + 
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Burden Caused by Taking of Life or Maiming 
Individuals Should Be Borne by Community, 
Says New York Attorney General 


By HAMILTON WARD 
Attorney General, State of New York 


titled “An Act in Relation to the 

Liability ‘of Municipal Corpora- 
tions for Damages.” This bill provided: 
“Section 1. Chapter 29 of the Laws of 
1919, entitied ‘An act relating to mu- 
nicipal corporations, constituting chap- 
ter 24 of the Consolidated Laws,’ is 
hereby amended by inserting therein a 
new section to follow section 71 to be 
section 7la and to read as follows: 
Section 71a. Liability in case of public 
or governmental activity. Notwith- 
standing the provisions of any other 
general or special law, no municipal 
corporation shall hereafter be ex- 
empted from liability for damages be- 
cause the activity in which it or its 
officers or employes are engaged is of a 
public or governmental nature. Section 
2. This act shall take effect immedi- 
ately.” 


I AST WINTER I drew a bill en- 


v 


Municipalities of this State under the 
excellent leadership which they have 
enjoyed for some time have become a 
power for good. I know that the re- 
sponsible public officer no more wants 
his community to do wrong than he 
wants to do wrong himself, and cer- 
tainly an honest public official who re- 
flects on the matter would not desire 
to have himself or his community the 
only creatures in the body politic who 
may do wrong and not pay for it. 

It is a little startling to think that 
the City of 3uffalo may carelessly drive 
a wagon over a child who is not itself 
at fault, maim the child for life, and 
that the child has no redress, while if 
the same thing were done by the serv- 
ant of any private corporation or in- 
dividual, redress would follow. Why 
should a municipal corporation be al- 
lowed to inflict damage without paying 
for it contrary to the universal rule 
regulating others? 

What logic is there in giving the 
courts jurisdiction to compel a munici- 
pality to pay a $10 debt and denying the 
courts jurisdiction to compel a munici- 
pality to pay damages for a wrong? 

In the ancient days those who com- 
mitted wrongs without redress were 
tyrants and their legal immunity came 
because they were kings holding in the 
hollow of their hands the lives and 
property of their subjects. It is indeed 
strange that some relics of this ancient 
immunity have survived to this day, 
still called the immunity of sovereign- 
ity. Courts have criticized it, eminent 
legal writers have analyzed it and pro- 
tested against it. Legislators have in- 
vaded it and diminished it so that there 
is no logie or consistency in that por- 
tion that survives, but still here and 
there it survives. 

v 

Last year the State itself by chapter 
467 said that hereafter the State would 
do justice to those whom its servants 
when in the State service had wronged. 

Assumption of liability by municipal- 
ities, as the State has assumed it, does 
not mean much in money as the munici- 
palities are now liable for most of their 
activities, but it means much in prin- 
ciple in that in the municipality is the 
last survival of the theory that some 
may do wrong with immunity though 
the rest of the world must pay. 

Municipalities, of course, should sur- 
round themselves with safeguards as 
the State has, require prompt notice, 
presentation of claim, preliminary ex- 
amination, so there is much less room 
for fraud than in claims against pri- 
vate individuals. 

Much has been written upon the sub- 
ject by Edward M. Borchard in the 


Yale Law Journal, Vol. 34, and in the 
American Bear Association Journal, 
Vol. 11, containing a most interesting 
discussion of the history of this an- 
cient tyranny. To quote one sentence 
from Borchard: “This hardship be- 
comes the more incongruous when it is 
realized that it is greatest in countries 
like Great Britain and the United States 
where democracy is assumed to have 
placed an individual on the highest 
plane of political freedom and individ- 
ual justice.” 

What community would deliberately 
take a life or maim an individual no 
matter at what cost or for what benefit, 
yet when this is done the community 
sits snugly back, saying we are a sov- 
ereign, we will not distribute this bur- 
den but the loss must all be borne by 
the single sufferer. 

The Federal Government, like the 
State Government, has been struggling 
with its conscience in matters of this 
sort. Complete relief has been given 
for damage to property and breach of 
contract and in tort cases not over 
$1,000, departments are authorized to 
make adjustments. 

When this limit was sought to be in- 
creased the bill was vetoed on the 
ground that damages should be paid 
only as a result of judicial inquiry. The 
State and the municipality are entitled 
to a judicial inquiry. Under accepted 
principles of law they may not be lia- 
ble. A department adjudication would 
proceed more on the lines of workmen’s 
compensation. 

v 

The workings of the municipal con- 
science on this subject were shown in 
a peculiar degree last year. Of course, 
the doctrine of sovereign immunity 
does not apply to the servants who com- 
mit the wrong. They can always be 
sued although generally the damages 
are not collectible. And so an injured 
pedestrian sued some firemen who ran 
the fire engine on the sidewalk and ran 
over him. They were thrifty firemen 
and owned their own homes. Instantly 
all of the sympathy which had been 
withheld from the innocent bystander 
through the centuries went out to the 
firemen, made vocal by the very ener- 
getic organization to which firemen be- 
long. 

And so the Legislature passed chap- 
ter 466 of the Laws of 1929 which pro- 
vided that “every city, town and village 
shall be liable for the negligence of a 
person duly appointed by the govern- 
ing board or body of the municipality 
to operate a municipally-owned vehicle 
upon the public streets and highways 
provided the employe at the time of the 
accident or injury was acting in the 
discharge of his duties and within the 
scope of his employment.” So this takes 
care of firemen and policemen when 
they are driving automobiles recklessly. 
When they are doing something else 
that is equally wrong and _ results in 
just as much injury, the municipality 
may still claim immunity. 

There is another interesting thing 

about this bill. .It says the municipal- 
ities shall be “liable for the negli- 
gence.” This is not fair to the munici- 
pality. We would only be liable for 
negligence in case the other fellow was 
not negligent. Now we are liable for 
negligence in these particular cases 
even where the injured person is also 
negligent. In suggesting the uniform 
system of liability, I also suggested the 
repeal of this statute. 
_ Every man should be bigger than his 
job, and no community expects a public 
servant to foster injustice no matter 
how ancient the practice. 


Regulation of Insurance Agents 


Conduct Subject to Supervision of State 
By JUDGE C. S. YOUNGER 


Superintendent of Insurance, State of Ohio 


fected with a public interest, and 

is impressed with a public use. 
Insurance companies, agents, solicitors 
and brokers are, therefore, properly 
subject to the regulatory police powers 
of the State, in consequence of which 
the State may, and does, impose condi- 
tions and regulations in relation to the 
appointment of agents and the admis- 
sion of companies within its jurisdic- 
tion. 

It has been repeatedly held by the 
courts that the Legislature of a State 
has the same power to regulate the con- 
duct of the agents of companies, en- 
gaged in the insurance business, as it 
has to regulate the conduct of such cor- 
porations, themselves. 

An insurance agent, therefore, hold- 
ing himself out to the public is pre- 
sumed to be informed as to the existent 
and well-known usages of the insur- 
ance business. He should exercise such 
reasonable care, skill and diligence as 
the well-known usages of the business 
require. 


Tt BUSINESS of insurance is af- 


He is most assuredly responsible for 
want of good faith or for errors 
through ignorance, carelessness or neg- 
ligence. The agent should, therefore, 
be thoroughly informed as to the cus- 
tom and usage of the insurance busi- 
ness before attempting to write insur- 
ance. 

_ Most insurance agents accept their 
license in the light of this responsi- 
bility. 

There is no one in the business world 
today vested with a wider range of au- 
thority or greater responsibility than 
the local insurance agent. Annually, 
with his fellows, he handles many mil- 
lions of dollars belonging to his com- 
pany. He issues contracts to the pub- 
lic amounting to many billions of dol- 
lars, with scarcely any defalcation or 
fraud. 

When we consider the sum total of 
the persons cmployed in the business 
and the money involved in the many 
and varied insurance transactions, de- 
falcation or fraud are negligible. 
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Work of Army Nurses 


During Wars and in Times of Peace 


» *s . > 


Opportunities for Service and for Pro- 


fessional Study Outlined by Assistant Superintendent of Corps 
By CAPTAIN SAYRES L. MILLIKEN 


Assistant Superintendent, Army Nurse Corps 


Army, dates from 1898. In the 

days of peace between the Civil 
and Spanish-American Wars, nursing 
in the Army was performed by men. 
With war impending in 1898 Congress 
authorized the Surgeon General of the 
Army to employ nurses under contract, 
and made the necessary appropriation 
for their pay. 

Following this legislation, graduate 
women nurses for the first time in the 
history of the United States became a 
part of the Army, and were assigned to 
duty in all hospitals, posts and stations, 
including island territory, and, in the 
Boxer uprising in 1900, they were sent 
to China. 

Although the Spanish-American War 
was of short duration, it gave the Army 
nurse ample time to become indispens- 
able to the service, particularly to the 
very doctors who had at first strenu- 
ously objected to her presence, openly 
stating that they preferred the hospital 
corps men as nurses. When, therefore, 
in 1901 a bill was introduced into Con- 
gress making the nurse corps a part of 
the Medical Department, sufficient sym- 
pathy had been aroused to insure its 
passage. Since that date the nurses 
have been permanent military per- 
sonnel. 

From 1901 until 1913 the nurses pur- 
sued a peaceful and sheltered exist- 
ence in hospitals that had for years 
been running with clock-like regularity. 
Almost to a month and a day a nurse 
could tell when her next transfer would 
occur. She could be sure of rotating 
duty between San Francisco, the Philip- 
pines, Fort Bayard, New Mexico and 
Hawaii. Then came the stirring days 
of 1914 and the trouble along the Mex- 
ican border in 1916, an experience 
which was to prepare them and all their 
countrymen for the entrance of the 
United States into the World War. 

With the dispatch of Gen. Frederic 
Funston to Tampico, Mexico, early in 
1914, to protect Americans and Ameri* 
can property, 1,500 miles of frontier 
suddenly bristled with thousands of 
regular troops and National Guards- 
men. In Arizona, New Mexico and 
Texas, hurriedly constructed camps 
Sprang up—camps that soon became so 
overcrowded that epidemics broke out 
with alarming swiftness and virulence. 


Patients were rushed into hospitals 
before the roofs were overhead. Nurses 
ordered post haste to report for active 
duty, arrived to find the only quarters 
available for them still in course of 
erection and minus windows and doors. 
Odds and ends of lumber, covered with 
remnants of cretonne, transformed this 
bleakness into semblance of home. The 
Army nurses set to work, oblivious of 
hostile sandstorms, tornadoes, floods 
and droughts, with their varied assort- 
ment of mosquitoes and other insect 
pests. F 

Rumors of the ever-spreading con- 
flagration in Europe kept penetrating 
to the border camps, but the nurses 
were too busy waging their own war 
against disease to give much heed to 
such reports or to speculate upon the 
probability of having to discard their 
present tasks for still greater hard- 
ships. 

But with the electrifying declaration 
of President Wilson on Apr. 6, 1917, 
every individual and unit in the Re- 
public was galvanized into the realiza- 


| * NURSE CORPS, United States 


tion that they were now a part of the 
country’s military forces and committed 
to the combat. 

Nurses from civil life, ready, eager 
and willing, offered their services by 
the thousands, and by the thousands 
were accepted and assigned to military 
duty as fast as orders could be issued. 
Units were mobilized and equipped for 
overseas. Once more, like their prede- 
cessors who nearly two decades before 
had accompanied the Army to the Phil- 
ippines, Cuba and Porto Rico, a corps 
of disciplined and alert young women 
embarked for a foreign shore side by 
side with the soldiers to whose welfare 
they were dedicated. 

Almost overnight the Army Nurse _ 
Corps expanded from 400 to a strength 
of 21,480. Ten thousand of this num- 
ber went overseas. The others re- 
mained in the United States at training 
camps and military hospitals. The ros- 
ter of those who laid down their lives 
in the line of duty during this period 
contains 271 names. They fell, not from 
the enemy’s fire, but because of disease 
and accident. 

Thirteen years have passed and today 
the Army Nurse Corps, much reduced 
in size, still carries on the traditions 
of its past. The soldier, war-maimed 
and sick, is still their charge. The Reg- 
ular Army, too, needs nursing care for 
its officers and men and their families. 
Many changes have come about during 
the last decade. 

By virtue of the act passed in June, 
1920, granting relative rank to members 
of the Army Nurse Corps, the nurse 
has been accorded her recognized place 
in the service. While Army nurses are 
not commissioned, their military stand- 
ing corresponds to that of commis- 
sioned officers, a distinction that has 
greatly dignified their status and in- 
creased their privileges. 

To be eligible to appointment in the 
Army Nurse Corps the applicant must 
be a graduate of an accedited school for 
nurses, a registered nurse, a citizen of 
the United States, and between the 
ages of 22 and 32. She must pass a 
physical examination after she has 
been accepted. Annual physical exam- 
inations are now required of members 
of the corps, inasmuch as they must be 
able to perform their duties in all cli- 
mates. 

Nursing is not confined to the men 
of the Army proper, but includes their 
wives and children and the veterans of 
the World War, so that a wide range of 
experience js afforded. All the latest 
and most scientific methods are used 
and equipment is abundant and modern. 
_ In Washington, where the Army Med- 
ical Center is located, the Walter Reed 
General Hospital, one of the largest in 
the country, with a daily average of 
950 patients, serves for the practical 
experience of graduate medical and 
dental students, and for the pupil 
nurses of the Army School of Nursing. 
Approximately 100 members of the 
Army Nurse Corps are stationed at 
Walter Reed General Hospital all the 
time. 

In the field of research no other affil- 
iation is perhaps so rich in opportunity 
for participating in scientific work of 
the very highest order, as assistants to 
the medical officers whose studies and 
experimentation are constantly contrib- 
uting to the world’s arsenal of weapons, 
with which to overcome the ills and 
miseries of mankind. 
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Is issued, after March 4 of each year, 
at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 


everye Monday issue. 
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4 Preserving and Propagating 


Forests of Massachusetts + + 


Suppression of Gypsy Moth, Fire Preven- 


tion ‘and Buying 


and Planting of Timber 


Lands by State Described by Commissioner 


By. WILLIAM A. L. BAZELEY 


Commissioner of Conservation, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


established im Massachusetts in 

1904 with an appropriation of 
$5,000 and a force made up of one as- 
sistant and a clerk. 

The increasing interest of the State 
in its forest pr6blem is shown by the 
fact that the same Department today 
has about 30 assistants, 8 clerks and 
an appropriation of $350,000. 

In 1909 an important addition to the 
duties of the State Forester was made 
by abolishing’ the office of superintend- 
ent of moth work and placing the su- 
pervision of the gypsy and brown-tail 
work in the hands of the State Forester. 
In 1911 the State Forester was given 
general supervision of the forest fire 
work in the State, acting through an 
assistant known as the State fire 
warden. : 

In 1914 the Commonwealth decided 
to adopt the policy of acquiring land 
for State forests and created for this 
purpose the State Forest Commission 
of three men, of whom the State For- 
ester was one, with a small appropria- 
tion for the purchase of land. The out- 
break of the European war.made it 
seem unwise to push this work very 
vigorously so that in its five years’ 
existence only 12,000 acres were bought 
by this Commission. 

In 1919 the general consolidation of 
all State offices into 20 departments 
took place and the forest service was 
placed in the Department of Conserva- 
tion together with the Division of Fish- 
eries and Game and the Division of 
Animal Industry. 

In this consolidation of the depart- 
ments, the State Forest Commission 
was abolished, but in 1920 the Legisla- 
ture authorized the Commissioner of 
Conservation to purchase 100,000 acres 
of land for State forests, these lands 
to be bought before 1934. During the 
past legislative session this authoriza- 
tion was increased to 150,000 acres. 


ft HE OFFICE of State Forestem was 
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In general, one can divide the opera- 
tions of the Division of Forestry into 
five lines of work, as follows: Sup- 
pression of gypsy and brown-tail moth, 
forest fire work, purchase and adminis- 
tration of State’ forests, forest murse- 
ries, educational. 


The law provides that each individ- 
ual town shall care for the suppression 
of the gypsy and brown-tail moths 
within the borders through a local su- 
perintendent appointed by the select- 
men or mayor and approved by the 
State Forester. In carrying out the 
measures for such suppression, he acts 
under the direction of the State For- 
ester, and his district superintendents. 
The financing of this work as provided 
by law is somewhat complicated and 
complete details are not essential to 
this account. Suffice it to say that each 
town has a liability which is one- 
twenty-fifth of 1 per cent of its valua- 
tion. 

The work of. fighting forest fires in 
each town is im the hands of a local 
forest warden who is appointed by the 
selectmen or mayor with the approval 
of the State Forester. In places having 
an organized fire department, this office 
is usually held by the chief. 


Beside the supervision of the local 
warden, the efforts of the State fire 
service are directed towards the pre- 
vention and quick detection of forest 
fires. It is required to enforce the slash 
law which requires that brush left after 
the logging shall be cleared away for a 
distance of 40 feet from highways and 
the boundaries of adjoining woodlands. 
It is also required to see that spark ar- 
resters of locomotives are in order and 
that the railroads keep their rights of 
way properly cleared. For the quick 
detection of fires, it maintains 43 ob- 
servation towers in which watchmen 
are maintained for about six months in 
the year. 


The State Forester as head of the 
fire service deputizes his powers to a 
State fire warden who has the assist- 
ance of 9 district wardens and 43 ob- 
servers. Each of these district war- 
dens is provided with a truck, fire-fight- 
ing equipment and small crew ready to 
go to the aid of the town warden in 
their territory. The funds . available 
for fire work are about $85,000, of 
which $20,000 is a grant from the Fed- 
eral Government. 
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Mention has already been made of | 
the State Forest Commission estab- ° 
lished in 1914 which acquired five State 
forests aggregating 12,000 acres and of 
the larger purchase and development 
act of 1920 under which the area of 
State forest land has been increased to 
110,000 acres divided into 40 forests 
and promises to increase at the rate of 
about 10,000 acres per year. 


As the law provides that the_pur- 
chase price shall not exceed $5 per acre, 
it follows that the Department does not 
acquire land with any amount of large 
standing timber although much of it 
has valuable reproduction. 


It is hoped that eventually the Com- 
monwealth will own at least 10 per 
cent of the 3,000,000 acres of forest 
land in the State. Besides their pri- 
mary purpose of providing a future 
reservoir of timber for the citizens of 
the State, these State forests offer op- 
portunities for recreational use and on 
several of them a number of camp sites 
ra been leased to citizens of the 

ate. 


The first item in the management of 
these forests is fire protection and this 
is largely provided for by opening up 
of roads and trails, thus dividing u 
the forest into blocks and making. all 
parts accessible. The second operation 
is the planting of abandoned fields and 
pastures and cut-over areas not natu- 
rally restocking to valuable growth, the 
third will be the improvement of the 
natural and artificial growth by silvi- 
cultural cuttings where possible, and 
the fourth the proper harvesting of the 
timber crop, which, as has been inti- 
mated, is sometime in the future. 


To provide the planting stock which 
must be used in reforesting State for- 
ests, it is necessary to maintain forest 
nurseries and the Department has now 
three principal nurseries and six trans- 
plant nurseries on the State forests. In 
addition to providing trees for State 
forests, the law also provides that the 
Department shall distribute stock to 
other State departments free of cost 
and sell at cost to towns and private 
individuals. ‘ 

As nearly all the work of the For- 
estry Department is in its way educa- 
tional or demonstrational, it is rather 
difficult to separate any of its activities 
and call them alone educational, yet 
there are a few which are exclusively 
in that class. 
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For instance, the woodland examina- 

tion service which provides that land- 
owners may have their woodlots or 
shade trees examined by a forester 
from the Department and advice as to 
their treatment extended on the ground 
whether the problem be one of market- 
ing some lumber or of treatment for 
some insect infestation. The only ex- 
pense for this advice is a charge for 
the traveling expenses of the forester 
making the examination. 

The Department, from time to time, 
publishes bulletins on different phases 
of forestry work which are available 
for free distribution. A number of 
members of the Department spend con- 
siderable time lecturing before various 
organizations on the forest. problems of 
the Commonwealth and forestry exhib- 
its are frequently made at agricultural 
fairs and other similar shows. 


[ nvestigating Export Markets 


Information Supplied on Sales Conditions 
By E. E. SCHNELLBACHER 


Assistant. Chief, Commercial Intelligence Division, Department of Commerce 


the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 

mestic Commerce which, because 
of the naturé of its activities, is able to 
feel the pulse of the exporters of this 
country, is the Division of Commercial 
Intelligence. This division, according 
to its-records, shows a 20 per cent in- 
crease during the months of June, July 
and August of this year, in comparison 
with the same months in the past year, 
1929, of requests for informative data 
on foreign busimess concerns merchan- 
dising American products. 

The nature of the inquiries, during 
the period mentioned averaged 200 each 
day, clearly imdicates that American 
exporters are using advantageously 
this period when business in So many 
of the foreign countries is below nor- 


O* OF THE service divisions of 


mal, to check up on existing sales con- 
ditions abroad in respect to their agent 
distributors to determine if they are so 
placed with sales agents that they can 
take advantage of the offerings. of 
smaller orders at more frequent inter- 
vals, in fact, to ‘make sure that their 
selling arrangements in the countries 
overseas are on the most efficient basis. 

Many exporters have. been seeking 
additional facts regarding established 


foreign connections, using the present 


‘breathing spell in order to develop-all 


of the facts available, which might 
come into good use when dealings he- 
come more brisk. Additional knowledge 
about a foreign buyer enables the ex- 
porter to cement his relations by know- 
ing his. customer better. 
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